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REMARKS. 


The Barber of Sedtlle. 


MvcH unmeaning abuse has been thrown out against Itahan 
operas, John Bult has been accused of running after Italian signors 
and signoras, to the total discouragement of native talent. The truth 
is, talent is of no particular country—it ia public property ; and we 
hope never to see the day, when a fine voice shall be subject to cus- 
tom or excise. The only way to get rid of Italian operas, is to 
produce something better. The Beggars’ Opera fairly turned the 
taste of the town in this reepect—Let an attempt of equal ingenuity 
be made, and we will be answerable for the result. But, as long as 
we continue to import Italian masic by wholesale—as long as our most 
popular airs are but centos of these foreign sounds, it is ridiculous to 
abuse, and steat, at the same time. The publicarethe best judges 
of what they pay for. What connoisseur will ee with gooseberry- 
wine, that can afford to drink Champaigne ? Where is the patriot 
that will poison himself with “ home-made,’ when nectar is to be 
purchased, even from an enemy? And, if an Italian singer can get 
a hundred pounds per night, we see no reason in the world why he 
should take only fifty. It is an old axiom, that an article is worth 
what it will produce—-why, therefore, should an exception be made 
to the disparagement of gefiius, even though it should come from 
France or Italy? 

Every nation has its different mode of expressing passion. A 
Frenchman, whether jocund or sad, angry or pleased, overwhelms 
you with hfs volubility, shrugs, and grimaces—He is eternally ca- 
priccio. And why may may not an Italian laugh, and cry, in can- 
tata? Shall it be any impeachment of his taste if he make love, 
affettuso—if he be angry, agitato—and if he be comical, adle- 
gressimo? Because an Rnciishman be andantino, he shall not 
presume to be animato! Away with these arbitrary rules. One 
advantage that the Italian possesses over the English opera, is, that 
the principal characters are adequately filled, the recitative and 
airs being considered of egaal importance, whereas our first-rate 
English vocalists are, with very few exceptions, the worst actors 
and actresses imaginable ; the dialogue is, therefore, slurred over, 
and the whole opera reduced to some half-dozen popular airs, that 
are introduced at the caprice of the singer, without any regard to 
their relevancy. An Italian opera loses half its effect in an English 
dress; and is, at best, but a clumsy adaptation for the sake of the 
music: nor does th@.gnusic itself bear its original charm, when trans- 

lanted from ita nae soil—it is like ““ Water parted from the Sea.” 

here is a peculiarity entirely arioso about Italian singing, that 
seconds the composer’s skill, and snatches a grace beyond the reach 
of art or imitation. 

The Barber of Seville is an alteration from the “ Barbier de Se- 
ville,” of Mons Beaumarchais; and the Italian opera of “ Zi Barbier 
de Siviglia.” George Colman, the elder, had before dramatised this 
subject in his “ Spanish Barber,” a musical comedy, acted at the 
Haymarket Theatre, in 1777. In =e present piece, two dramatists 
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have set their wits against us: Mr. Fawcett having supplied the 
prose, and Mr. Terry the poetry—the sungs we mean. ‘Talking of 
side, puta me in mind of myself,” says Caleb Quotem ; and, talking 
of one dramatic co-partnership, pute us in mind of another—not 
that of Beaumont and Fletcher, but of Messrs. Pye and Arnold, in 
their joint-production of the “ Prior Claim.” The plot of this opera is 
dexterously laid, and ingeniously unravelled; the incidents are in 
the true style of Spanish contrivance and intrigue; and the charac- 
ters are lively and whimsical. Figaro, the barber (in the original), 
is exquisitely humorous: bis various schemes to cheat Dr. Bartolo 
avd bring the lovers together, have given many a lesson to young 
gentlemen and ladies similarly circumetanced. The count is gallant 
and gay—the deetor is one of those over-vigilant okd Argnses that 
the juvenile part of the audience delight to see made a fool of—and 
Rosina is just sach a young lady to carry their wishes into effect by 
her ingenwity and wit. 

The music is uncommonly beautiful. The serious airs breathe a 
mellifluoas tenderness—the comic are so brisk and lively that the 
heart dances to them. The concerted pieces are highly brilliant, 
ornamented, and elaborate; running through all the labyrinths of 
science til! they burst forth in strains of impassioned harmony. The 
opening scene of The Barber of Seville, where Figaro peeps out at 
his window, reminds us strongly of that in The Duenna, where Don 
Jerome reproves the serenaders. 

Count Almaviva and Dr. Bartolo, by Mr. Jones and Mr. Fawcett, 
were good. Much of the effect is, however, lost, by the English re- 
presentative of the count not being able to sing. Mr. Duruset was 
wholly incompetent to give any idea of the intriguing barber—when 
shall we again see the like of the inimitable Naddi7 Liston is comi. 
eal, but wants vivacity and voice. Harley approaches nearer to what 
Figaro ought tc be. Mr. Penson is an adroit imitator, but we can- 
not endure even excellence at secund hand. 

Miss M. Tree was the best Rosina ou the stage--she was one of 
those ladies that could acé, as well as sing. 


c> D——G. 





STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door; L. D. t Door; 8. KE. Second Entrance ; U. EB. Upper 
Entrance ; M.D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre 

L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC. Cc. LC. L. 
*,* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


MEMOIR OF MISS TREE. 


Miss ANNA Marta TREE was born in August, 1803, in 
Norfolk Street, Fitzroy Square. At an early age, hav- 
ing evinced considerable taste for music, she was placed 
under the tuition of Mr. G. Lanza, and continued his 
pupil until the opera season of 1817, when, from the 
advantages of occasionally singing with Madame Fodor, 
she acquired that simple and pathetic style for which 
she is so much distinguished. Being introduced by Mr. 
Harley to Mr. T. Cooke, the latter gentleman discovered 
in her such promise of future excellence, that he re- 
ceived her as a pupil for the term of four years, Thus 
encouraged, she went to Bath, and appeared in several 
subordinate operatic characters; but, displaying great 
taste and skill in a mere important part assigned to her, 
she was immediately announced for Polly, which she 
performed, with complete success, on the 138th Novem- 
ber, 1818. So unequivocal were the expressioneg of ap- 
probation, that the manager put her forward in several 
other prominent characters, in all of which she acquitted 
herself with equal success. Proposals were them made 
to Miss Tree by the Covent-Garden management ; an en- 
gagement was mutually entered into for three years, 
and she made her first appearance at that theatre, as 
Rosina, in the Barber of Seville; and fully realized the 
most favourable anticipations of her talent. 

Miss Tree has since retired from the stage, to the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness; which is the only 
thing that can reconcile us for the loss we have sus- 
tained. 
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Costume. 


COUNT ALMAVIVA.— Drab hat, with scarlet band 
and black plumes; green velvet and gold cloak ; crim- 
son and gold jacket, white waistcoat and breeches, white 
silk stockings 3; shoes. Second dress, a military uniform. 
Third dress, disguised as Alonzo, black suit and white 
wig. Fourth dress, round black hat, with gold band 
and white plumes 3 light blue and gold jacket; buff and 
gold pantaloons ; russet boots. 


DOCTOR BARTOLO.—Scarlet and black Spanish 
dress, 


FIGARO.—Hair tied in a thick bunch behind ; light 
drab jacket and breeches; pink satin sash ; blue stock- 
ings ; russet shoes. 


FIORELLO.—Brown Spanish jacket and breeches ; 
white stockings and shoes. 


BASIL.—Black. velvet Spanish dress. 
ROSINA.— White satin, trimmed with roses. 
MARCELLINA.— Buf, trimmed with white. 





Cast of the Characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1824. 


Count Almapiva ++++-++++ Mr. Jones, 
Doctor Bartolo «++++++++ Mr, Fawcett. 
Basil -cccccccccccvecseee Mr, J. Isaacs. 
Figaro ssseessecesecoee Mr. Duruset. 
Fiorello .-++e+cceesseooe Mr, Pearman. 
ATguSsceescsccesccvceee Mr, Evans. 
Tallboy «+ +++ceceeseeeee Mr. Henry 
Officers .+-eevecccccseoee Mr. Tinney 
Notary «scccceccecssoee Mr. Atkins, 


ROSina veceveceveecsess Miss M. Tree 
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R Cruikshank, Del. white, Se. 
The Barber of Sebille. 
Count. Here itis; look at it, my old boy. 


etl, Scene 3. 


The Barber ot Seville. 


a 





ACT 1. 


SCENE 1.—Seville.—DoctTror BarTouo's house, L.— 
FicaRo's shop, R, over his door is written, ‘‘ Barber, 
Surgeon, Dentist,’ &c.—The shop is shut.— Time: 
Day-break, and the light increasing through the 
secne. 


Enter from the L.U.E. FIoRELLO with a letter in his 
hand ; he comes cautiously down the Stage and exa- 
mines Ficaro’s shop. 


Fior. Soh! I am at my post before the sun has awoke 
my watchful barber here! My master orders me to 
catch the first glimpse of Rosina, when she opens her 
lattice ; but I much fear I never shall be able to succeed 
for him, for no sooner do I obtain Rosina’s notice, and 
am about to convey a billet, than this devil of a spoil- 
sport pops his head out, and deranges all my plans. 
[Puts his ear to FiGano’s door.) All's quiet; he sleeps 
in spite of the ghosts of the patients he has poisoned. 
Now, if my serenaders could but tinkle a few soft notes 
to disturb her gentle slumbers, I might contrive to cone 
vey this letter to her. [He steps buck, and makes @ 
signal during the symphony. 


Enter Sercnaders, w.vU.E. 


SERENADE 
Fior. Piano! pianissimo! in tender sound 
Let Love’s light airs now float around ! 
Sercn. Piano! pianissimo ! Love’s music sound, 
Fior. All wrapt in silence—no soul is near, 
No wand’ring footstep falls on the ear, 
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{Frearo opens the window at the top of his houses 


Fig. What scraping, and squeaking ? 
What fiddling, and shrieking ? 
Are ye rooks, that ye caw? 
Are ye mending a saw ? 
Do ye imitate hogs ? 
Are ye beating the dogs? 
Or are ye some bucks that are mellow! 


Fior. Silence, silence, good man! 
Be still if you can! 
’Tis you make the noise, my dear fellow, 
Now, my friends, your task is done; 
Here’s your cash—Farewell !—begone! 


Chorus. Many thanks, sir, for this favour, 
Better master, nor a braver 
Never did we sing a stave for. 
Ever, sir, command our throats { 
We will ever sing and pray for 
One who gives us gold for notes. 


Fior. Silence, silence, cease your bawling, 
Nor like cats with caterwauling, 
Wake the neighbours—stop your squalling, 
Rascals, or I'll dust your coats! 


[FioRELLO sends the Serenaders away. 


Enter Fiearo from his door, 


Fig. (&.) And so, my smooth chinned philosopher, you 
thought to deliver your letter free from postage ? quite 
impossible, [ assure you. — ea 

Fior. (c.) And pray, Signor, who arQ*saq 
letter are you sper ne of? pcaenwian 

Fig. (n.c.) What letter? Why, thé Satter, the letter 
you’ve got in your pocket—the letter, that you wanted 
to convey to Rosina; and as to your ‘‘ Who am I?”’ 
You must be a stranger indeed in Seville, not to know 
that (R.)—Ask the girls who I am—i’m the Barber—a 
distinction, of which I am not a little proud; Did you 
never hear of it before? Every thing that’s smart, 
every thing that’s handsome, every thing that’s roguish, 
every thing that’s intriguing—all, all, that’s the Barber. 

Fior. And can you, with these pretensions, destroy 
my master’s hopes, who loves Rosina to distraction? 

Fig. Honour—my duty—I’m out-door spy here, by 
appointment, in short, I’m tenant to Dr. Bartolo, over 







mid what 
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head and ears in debt to him for rent, and sure to go to 
prison, if I am not vigilant. 

Fior. Aye, but my master can prevent that, for he has 
both power and inclination to reward you liberally. 

Fig. Oh, I am always grateful for the favours I am to. 
receive, and to prove I deserve them, UII tell you some- 
thing about your master—He’s a slim, genteel stranger, 
arrived in Seville three days back, very much in love 
with Dr. Bartolo’s ward, has haunted his door, as yet, 
without success, and has now sent you to watch when 
Rosina comes to the balcony. 

Fior. Well guess’d, my Argus of Seville! but, yet, 
no name, no rank discovered. 

Fig. ’Tis impossible to keep them secret from me 
long, if I don’t discover them to-day, I shall to-morrow, 
so you may as well divulge. If 1 like your master, and 
admit his pretensions, perhaps he may have a chance, if 
not, let him despair! With Marshal Bartolo within, 
and General Figaro without, the citadel can never be 
taken, depend upon it. 

Fior. Well, if I do divulge the secret, necessity is 
my excuse ;—Kaow then, my master is the Count Al- 
maviva. 

Fig. {With great surprise.| Who 

Fior. Count Almaviva. 

Fig, Excellent! excellent! [Laughing and dancing 
about. 

Fior. Hush! hush! for Heaven’s sake! what's the | 
matter ? 

Fig. My old master ! 

Fior. What? 

Fig. That I lived so long with at Madrid. 

Fior. Impossible! the young Count never had but 
one confidential servant before I lived with him, and he 
was discharged for roguery. 

Fig. Ah, see how a poor fellow's character may be 
traduced! Sir, I was dismiss'd through a mistake; the 
Count charged me with wearing his clothes, before he 
had done with them. Now, the fact was, I only tried 
them of, before he had begun with themn—No, sir, Ud 
ne ee SLY I had a soul above old clothes. 

or. Well, are we allies now, Figaro? will you assist 
ug? 

Fig. To the utmost verge of discretion; self first, 
Count Almaviva second. Let him state the terms of our 
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confederacy—Bartolo in one scale, Almaviva in the other 
Justice is blind. 

{Rosina draws up the Venetian blind at the balcony. 
But soft, she comes forth. Now, to shew you my good 
will, Pll let you commence your operations, but I must 
pretend to be in bed, for if Dr. Bartolo once suspects me 
all my power to serve your master vanishes. 

[Exit into his house, R 


DUETTO.—Fiore yo and Rosina. 
Fior. Oh! maiden fair, the morning breaks, 

And with the morn thy true love wakes! 

He wakes in hope to set thee free, 

And share thy love and liberty. 


Rosina. Ah! gentle youth, my burning cheek 
Would shaine the morning’s ruddy streak, 
If he for whom I feel it glow, 
Could hear my tongue my hopes avow. 


Both. Ah! maiden fair Q me thee 
Ah! gentle youth§ — him 

By every vow to love that’s dear, 
Thy lover 
Rosina 
Till he 
she 


Bar. [Calls within, u.| Rosina! Rosina ! 

Ros. [To Froreivo.| "Tis my guardian’s voice ! hide 
under the window ! 

Bar. (Entering the Balcony.| Rosina, my love, what, 
at your matins so early ? 

Ros. Yes, sir, the beauty of the morning tempted me 
out; the birds caroll’d their songs of freedom, why not 
I mine of captivity ? 

Bar. Well, well, so iong as you do sing, no matter 
for what, and, as you are in a singing mood, will you 
favour me with the song you sung so well last night? 

Ros. { Looking over some Music.| 1 would with great 
pleasure, sir, but unluckily T have left it in my own 
rooms; if you will do me the favour to fetch it, I will 
sing with cheerfulness. 

Bar. Good girl! good girl! how kind and comply- 
ing! I'll fetch it back in an instant. 

[Exit from Balcony. 

Ros. Now, then, to make the most of that instant ! 

[ Takes pencil and writes on a Song. 


' T swear, 


t rest, or joy disdains, 


has burst the tyrant’s chains. 
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Fior. [From under the Balcony.| Signora! Signora ! 
shall I run and fetch my master? 

Ros. No, vo; bear this song to him, I shall have done 
it in an instant. 

Bar. {Speaks without.| The song.an’t in your room ! 
I've search’d for it high and low. 

Ros. (Embarrassed.| Oh! dear sir, m sorry you've 
had the trouble, I’ve got it, here it is— 

{ Holds it out, drops tt, and screams. 


Enter BaRTo Lo at Balcony 


Ah! it has fallen into the street; Oh, my dear sir, run 
down, and get it, ] would not lose it for the world. 

Bar. Oh! Jade! Jade! you dropt it on purpose! I 
perceived it! In with you!—Dll fetch it; but Pll fasten 
the balcony first— In, in, I say! 

[ They retire, and BarToro fastens the Blind. 

Fior. (Takes up the Song. | Now, then, with the wings 
of Mercury to delight my master. 

Fig. [Peeping from his Dear.) Hold! don’t forget to 
whom you are indebted for-@lf this; and tell the Count 
to come to me with speed—away, away! 

[ Exit Fiorevvo,y.u.r.—Ficanro returns into his House. 


Enter Barroxo from his Door, stooping to pick up the 
Song. 

Bar. Why, where the devil is it? [Looks about. | 
Gone! gone! and Pm trick’d! Oh, that balcony—that 
balcony is a temptation to intrigue; [’ll have it pulled 
down, and the window brick’d up! And look here! 
Figaro’s shop not open! What is he about? [ Knocks 
loud atl the Door and calls| Figaro! Figaro! [Figaro 
opens his Chamber window in his Night Cap, and puts 
a Blunderbuss out. 

Fig. lf you don’t go away, you’re a dead man. 

Bar. Mercy on us! don’t you know me, Figaro 7 

Fig. [Gaping.| I know nobody in my sleep. 

Bar. | Creeps under the Window for safety. | O dear ! 
O dear! 

Fig. If you attack my house in the middle of the night, 
Vil blow your brains out. 

Bar. I'm Doctor Bartolo, your landlord! be quiet 
and come down. 

Fig. Gord, sir, is it you? Pll be with you in a mo- 
ment. { Leaves the Window. 

Bar. Was ever man so plagued with stupidity and 
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roguery! Every thing goes contrary; all conspires to 
fret me! That fellow sleeps, because I wish him to keep 
awake; and my Ward wakes, because [ want her to 
sleep—But I'll get my marriage contract engross’d to- 
day, and then iny fears will end. 


Enter Ficaro, who opens his Shopewindorrs, 


Fig. In the name of all the saints, Signor, what has 
rous’d you so early ? 

Bar. The serenaders, the caterwaulers ; my intended 
wife has roused me,—aye, and ought to have roused you 
too; but Somnus was watchful, compared to you; 

During this Speech he is locking the Door.| What 

evil could prompt me to leave the balcony ? Then, this 
stupid fellow, Basil, not to come with the marriage con- 
tract, as he promised. 


Enter Frore.xo at the back, watching BARTOLO. 


Bar. Figaro! Rosina and I are to be privately mar- 
tied to-morrow ; Iam now going to fetch Basil, so don’t 
let a creature go near my door. I have lucked my ser- 
vants all up, to prevent intrigue; do your duty this one 
uay, and your arrear of rent is cancelled. 

[Exit r. looking first at the house and then at Ficaro, 
very suspiciously. 

Fig. So, off goes the old, and now for the new lover. 
(He makes signs to Fiore.io, who heckons on Count 

ALMAVIVA from L. U. E.—He runs to Figaro, 

Count. Ah, my faithful Figaro. 

Fig. Yes, my lord, your honest old servant. 

Count. Hush—[Stops his mouth.] My title and your 
honesty must not be mentioned now! I am here in dis- 
guise, perhaps you are the same; I say nothing of your 
roguery, you say nothing of my rank. 

Fig. Uli not mention a word, my lord. 

Count. Silence, rascal, or I'l) break your bones, 

Fiy. Thank you a thousand times ; the same kind, 
familiar, free-spoken, friendly, noble——— 

Count. Hold, knave; you, [I find still the same chat- 
tering blockhead, with all your bad habits confirmed. 

Fig. Why, as you turned me off for making too free 
with your good ones, | think you shou’dn’t find fault 
with me for using my own. F 

Count. Well, Figaro, you hav’nt starv’d since we 
parted; I think you are much lustier. 

Fig. Yes, Signor. want and fasting have done it. 
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Count, Want? 

Fig. Yes, signor, it has puff'd me out, as starv’d land 
produces a toad-stool, 

Count. But, when you left me at Madrid, you got 
employment; how did you play your cards to lose 
that ? 

Fig. All owing to an odd trick, sir; so they cut me 
out of the game: upon which J turned my back upon 
Madrid, and with all my worldly wealth in a pocket 
handkerchief, I took a sentimental journey to Seville, to 
which place [ begg’d, borrowed. and shaved my way, till, 
having overcome all difficulties, lam at last settled in 
this shop, by Doctor Bartolo. 

Count. Know, then, about six months ago, I met 
Rosina on the Prado at Madrid—she captivated me be- 
yond my power to describe ; I sought her in vain, thro’ 
every house in the city.—At length discovered her to be 
of noble extraction, an orphan, and, they say, married to 
Doctor Bartolo. 

Fig. They say, who says ? 

Count. Common report, 

Fig. Common report’s a conmiun liar; the Doctor 
gives himself out for her husband, merely to keep off 
others ; she is yet cnly his ward ; but, to-morrow, indeed, 
will make her his wife. 

Count, That to-morrow shall never come. 

Fig. Lord, sir, you don’t mean to murder him ? 

Count. No; but I mean to carry off Rosina, and that 
will save the necessity, What is the outline of old Bar- 
tolo’s character ? 

Fig. A peeping, peering, growling, grunting, spying, 
spiteful, stingy, Jealous old curmudgeon. 

Count. His private virtues concisely summed up, now 
for his public ones ? 

Fig. He has none. In short, he is hated by his ward, 
despised by the world, and hardly honest enough to 
keep himself from the galleys. 

Count. But, is he very jealous 7 

Fig. Jealous? he walks with the candle behind 
him, for fear of leaving his shadow in the room 
hy her; no male visitors are ever permitted within his 
walis. 

Count. Have not you access, Figaro ? 

Fig. Yes, because he can’t do without me. I am his 
Barber. Surgeon and Apothecary—Razors, Lancet, 

| 
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3. Pestle and Mortar—always something to do in the 
' house. 

Count. Oh, my dear Figaro—you were born to be my 
friend. [Embracing him warmly. 

Fig. Oh, my dear Count [Embraces in his turn.| 
Hiow familiar a great man is, when he wants one’s assist- 
ance. [ Aside. 

Count. Now, what will be the best disguise for me to 
assume ? 

[Fiaaro looks at him with affected surprise. 

Come, come, my dear Figaro, no affectation; for 
tho’ you are his apothecary, you know you are my 
physician. 

Fig. Indeed ! then let me feel your pulse. 

Count. You needn’t—I know {i must bleed. [Count 
takes out his purse—-Ficaro holds out his hand with- 
out looking at Count, who keeps putting money into 
it.] There, there, there! I’ve lost enough, I think. 

‘ig. No;—a few ounces more. 
Count. Why, I shall bleed to death! 
Fig. Your Doctor knows best what’s good for 
ou. 
: Count. There, take it all. [Puts the purse into F1- 
Garo’s hand.| And now are you satisfied ? 

Fig. (Puts purse in his pocket without looking at 
it.] Vil put it in a cool place, and examine it to- 
morrow. 

Count. Well, then, instruct me now how I shall get 
admitted into the house. 

Fig. Thus, have you observed a number of soldiers 
in the city ? 

Count. Certainly; their Colonel is my friend. We 
quarter in the same note i 

Fig. Fortunate! Anot&€r battalion of the regiment 
are now marching in—you shall borrow a suit of their 
clothes, and be quartered on Doctor Bartolo. 

Count. Transporting thought ! 

Fig. But you must get a protection from your friend, 
the Colonel, in case the soldiers should question you; 
and, as you may be guilty of some trifling extravagance 
in Bartolo’s house, you had better pretend to be a little 
tipsey ; this will put him off his guard, and he won’t so 
much distrust you. 

Count. I am already drank with joy! But how 
shall we lull the vigilance of the servants ? 

Fig. I think the art of medicine may furnish the means, 
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Count. Why, villain, you wouldn’t poison—— 

Fig. O fie, we doctors never call it poisoning. No, 
not poison, but—in short, they are always wanting my 
assistance, and now Ill give them a little something 
that will do you good. But what did Rosina write on 
the song which I saw her throw out of the window ? 
Count. That shall be attended to immediately. Fio- 
rello! : [ Calls. 

Fio. Here, sir. [Comes down. 

Count. Figaro, you must be acquainted with my 
faithful Fiorello, he is to be depended on. [ Takes the 
song from Fiore.tto,}| Hear what she says. [Reads.] 
** T have observed yeur attendance at my window. I 
remember you at Madrid. Sing some words to this 
air, under my balcony, which may let me know the 
name, situation, and intention of him who seems inte- 
rested for the unfortunate Rosina.’’ Charming Rosina ! 
but what the devil shall I do? I can’t sing a note. 

Fig. Give it to me. I’m very pathetic in love songs. 

[Sings extravagantly 

Count. Hold your fool’s tongue. Here, Fivrello, 
while I prepare my disguise, take the ballad, and do 
the best for me. In an hour, Figaro, expect me equipp’d 
en militairé /and may the God of love assist me to un- 
bar the gate, and bear my prize triumphantly away. 

[ Exit, b. U. E. 

Fig. And Ill to my shop, and prepare some medi- 
cines for Bartolo’s servants. But, 1 say, youngster, 
let me hear a specimen of your love-songs, since you’re 
to sing for your master, instead of Figaro. 

Fio. Pooh! pooh. 

Fig. Pooh, pooh! Come, begin—You won’t? Then, 
listen! I’ll give you a lesson in the Amoroso pathetic! 
Oh! 


DUETT—Fiéqro and FioRELLO. 


Fig. Mighty Jove, golden shower, 
Once wiig:gell on Dane’s breast; 
Give to me"gold’s dazzling pow’r, 
Ev’ry maid would make me blest. 
Fior. Hold thy pompous, silly railing, 
Gold but wins the meaner part; 
True love’s song is more prevailing, 
*“ Dearest! give me heart for heart.’ 
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Both. Faith, my comrade, tuneful thrilling ! 
Bravo! bravo! both are killing ! 
Now away, then! and success, boy ! 
Both our efforts soon will bless, boy ! 


Fio. When song is flowing, 
When love is glowing, 
O’er fancy throwing 
Her light divine! 
Thoughts bright and beaming, 
As sun-beams Streaming, 
O’er maidens dreaming, 
Then, then are mine ! 
Fig. When cups are clinking, 
When gold is chinking, 
Those, to my thinking, 
Are more divine! 
Thoughts bright and beaming, 
As guineas streaming, 
O’er misers dreaming, 
Then, then are mine ! 
[ Kxeunt FioreELLo, L. U. E. FIGARro, R. 


SCENE II.—Rosina’s Apartment. 


Enter Rosina, L. 

Ros. (c.) What a situation has fortune placed me in ! 
An orphan in the power of a wretch, base enough to take 
the advantage his guardianship gives him, to force me 
into a marriage with himself.—’Phis, surely, is an ape- 
logy for my conduct. Immured, and in the hands of 
such a man, is it a crime to deliver myself from the 
dreadful bondage ? 

SONG.—Rostna. 
Tyrant, soon I'll burst thy chains, 
Sweeter bonds than thine to prove ; 
Passion’s voice thrills thro’ ny veins, 
Waking all my soul to love. 
With mild and docile air, 
And playful as g:damb 
Never was gentle? } 
Than all confess [ am. 
Doves not more meek appear, 
If none partake or chide. 
But if with tyrant sway, 
My mind they seek to fix, 
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I'd die to have my way ;— 
A thousand wayward tricks 
And subtle wiles I’d play, 
’Ere they my will should guide. 
[Sits.] Marcellina ! 


Enter MARCELLINA, L. 


Marcellina, is my guardian returned ? 

Mare. 1 believe he is, my lady ; I saw him talking to 
Figaro, over the way, just now—He and Basil, your 
music master, seemed to be returning together. 

Ros. If Figaro is come in with them, send him to me 
privately—tell him I want to speak to him. 

Marc. Yes, my lady-—[ Aside] and I want to speak 
to him alsuv, but both upon the same subject, I’ve no 
doubt. [ Exit, 1. 

Ros. Uthink I'll write, and explain more fully to him; 
but, the walls have eyes aud ears, I believe, for my 
guardian is made acquainted with every thing I do—but 
I will write; [ Writes.] Heaven knows if | shall be ever 
able to send this—however, Ull have it ready. Il saw 
my spark through the blind, in a long discourse with 
Figaro—that Figaro’s a good creature! when he comes 
I shall perhaps get some intelligence. 

[Folds up the letter, and puts it in her bosom. 


Enter Figaro, u. 


Fig, All the intelligence I can communicate, you may 
command, Signora. . 

Ros. Ah, Figaro! I’in glad to see you 

Fig. Thank you, madam, I hope you are well this 
morning. 

Ros. No, Figaro, 1 am ill—dying with ennui. 

Fig. That’s wrong, madam, in oneso handsome and 
accomplished as you are. 

Ros. Alas, Figaro what avails beauty, or accom- 
plishments, if I am to be ever shut up within these 
walls! 

Fig. Ah, to-morrow opens your prison, gives us all 
some wedding-cake, and makes you Madame Bartolo. 

Ros. Never, Figaro! 

Fig. The Doctor’s this moment returned with Basil, 
his prime minister, and your music-master ; they are now 
closetted together, and prosing over the contract. 

Ros. Then it would be a pity to disturb their dreams 
—so, let them rest, and tell me, Figaro, who was that 
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with whom you were in such earnest conversation, un 
der my window, just now ? 

Fig. Oh, a charming young man—a friend of miue, 
a Student at the university, of great expectations, wone- 
derful talent, and uncommonly handsome. 

Ros. You give him a high character, Figaro. 

Fig. Not more than he deserves, madam, I assure you! 
He is a dutiful son, an affectionate brother, and a kind 
friend; and might make his fertune by marriage over 
and over again, but he has one very great fault. 

Ree. Ah! what is that, Figaro? 

Fig. The fool’s in love, ma’am. 

Ros. Do you call that a fault? 

Fig. The greatest, madam; what right has a poor 
yowng man Jike this, to fall in love? 

Ros. The right that nature gives, when she makes 
€ poor young man so amiable! What is his name, 
Figaro? 

Fig. His name is Lindor, madam. 

Ros. Poor Lindor ! and the name of the lady who is 
the object of his passion ? 

Fig. Ah, madam, that’s a secret not to be divulged ! 
the lady herself don’t know of his passion, his diffidence 
is so great; he never told his love—but, as the English 
poet says, ‘ Fie lets concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
feed on his damask cheek.” 

Ros. Heigho! Does the lady he loves live far from 
this place? 

Fig. Quite close, madam. 

Ros. \s she of this neighbourhood ? 

Fig. Of this city, madam. 

Ros, And what sort of a person has she? 

Fig. Agreeable beyond compare:—Figure, en bon 
point—Face, smiling and good-natured—hair, dark— 
eyes, blue—cheeks, rosy—and a hand, whose touch 
would thaw an icicle. 

Ros. And her name, Figaro ? 

Fig. Must not pass my lips, madam. 

Ros. Why, Figaro? 

Fig. Because I’ve sworn my mouth should not sound 
her name, ’till she changes it to another. 

Ros. But I have seen you talk with your fingers, 
Figaro. 

Fig. [ Aside.|] The devil never fail’d a woman at in- 
vention! [He makes the letters of her name with his 
fingers, and she repeats them with the signs. | 
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se 

Ros. ROSIN A—Rolilfa | 

Fig. The same—Ward to Dr. Bartolo. 

Ros. Can it be possible? Sure you do but fest; yet I 
will confess, I had half imagined it—but tell me all. 

Fig. He fell desperately in love with you at Madrid, 
followed you to Seville, and if you will take him, poor 
as he is, he will rescue you, or perish in the attempt. 

Ros. Can f{ believe you, Figaro! 

Fig. No, ma’am, don’t believe me. Let him come 
and tell you himself. 

Ros. Come here! Are you mad? 

Fig. Suppose you send him a letter? 

Ros. A letter! Can you think I could be so impru- 
dent? Impossible! Impossible! Such conduct would 
extinguish every spark of love. 

Fig. That depends on how the spark is attached 3 the 
same breath that blows out a candle, can blow it in 
again! A rude blast wili extinguish a torch, while a 
soft breath will light up a furnace? 

Ros. 1 can’t write, but Il] send him a message. Tell 
him, Figaro, out of friendship—only out of friendship— 
that—I1-I-I don’t know what to say, I’m sure! 

Fig. Say nothing, ma’am, but write! Lord! I amthe 
jworst at delivering a message in the world; ’tis ten to 
one but I say, you were stark mad with joy, and quite 
impatient to see him. 

Ros. Heaven forbid, Figaro! Then you think I had 
better write. 

Fig. Certainly, ma’am, write instantly. 

Ros. Well, Figaro—[Draws a letter from her bo- 
som] then take it! 

Fig. | Aside.} Pretty innocent! [imitating her] “I 
can't write—such conduct would extinguish every 
spark of love.”” Oh, woman, woman! how apt you 
are, and how little teaching do you want! 

Bar. [ Without, L.} What! not one rascally servant 
in the way! 

Ros. Heavens! ny guardian! If he finds yeu with 
me, he’ll suspect a thousand things ! 

Fig. Fear nothing; I'll slip down the back stairs 
and attend my patients, Argus and Tallboy, to whom I 
have administered a prescription which will be rather 
unpleasant. I’ll then fly, and deliver your prescription 
to Lindor, which will revive his hopes and conjure him 
here in less time than you expect: so be prepared! 

{| Exit, pr. 
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Ros. 1 shall be all aid ety, till I know what his 
plans are I declare, I tremble so already, I can 

scarcely stand, and here comes my tyrant! 
[Sits to her tambour and sings. 

Bar. Oh! a plague of that Figaro! I never let 
him into my house but he does me some mischief! 

Ros. What now, sir? What has Figaro done to vex 
you now? 

Bar. Done! the damn‘d Barbering Surgeon, in ten 
minutes, has laid up my whole family: not a servant has 
escaped him; he has given the footman a sleeping 
draught; the cook, a sweat; the coachman, a sneezing- 
powder ; he has bled the porter inthe foot; and clapp’d 
a plaister on the single peeper of the one-eyed mule. 

Ros. 1f you want any thing, sir, V1 attend you with 
much pleasure. 

Bar. You are remarkably obliging to-day, Rosina ; 
you kindly offered to sing me a song, and more kindly 
threw it into the street, for somebody to whip it up! 

Ros. 1 dropped it by accident, sir: and perhaps the 
wind, or some chance passenger—- 

Bar. Yes, yes, the wind! there is something in the 
wind, I believe! And the chance passenger was waite 
ing to pick up any paper the lady might drop on pur- 
pose, by accident. 

Ros. Your suspicions, sir, are as unfounded as 
they are offensive. 

Bar, They are offensive, Rosina, because they are 
not unfounded. I dare say, Iam not right in suspect- 
ing that Figaro has been with you? 

Ros. Why, sir, are you jealous of Figaro? 

Bar. Figaro is a man, madam! 

Ros. And must I be in love with every man I see? 

Bar. I don’t know, 

Ros. Yes, you do, sir; for I see you every day, 
without being in love. 

Bar. That’s not to the purpose—Has not Figaro 
brought you an answer to the billet you dropped out of 
the window ? 

Ros. Continue, sir, to insult me with your ungene- 
rous surmises—I know I must bear it. 

Bar, And Figaro has not brought you a letter 

Ros. No, sir, on my honour. 

Bar. And have you written no answer to aby thing 
he has brought ? 

Ros. No, sir. 
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Bar. Perhaps you have no&#ritten at all? 

Ros. No, sir. 

Rar. (Catching hold of her hand.| Then how came 
your finger mark’d with ink ? 

Ros. ink, sir—that’s a burn—TI burnt my finger and 
it made amark, sol put some ink on it, to send it 
away. 

Bar. Oh, you burnt it! and did you burn one of the 
sheets of paper I left here? There were three, and 
there are but two remaining—but, I suppose, you put 
some ink on that and sent it away. 

Ros. No, sir—I—I—that sheet of paper, I used to 
wrap some sweetmeats in which F gave to Figaro 

Bar. Gave Figaro sweetmeats ? 

Ros. Yes, sir, for little Agnes. 

Bar. And who the devil is little Agnes ? 

Ros. His niece, sir. 

Bar. I never heard of her—he has no niece. 

Ros. Oh! yes, yes, little Agnes, a haby. 

Bar. Oh! you wrapt up some sweetmeats, to send by 
Figaro, to the little baby, which of course must have 
wanted directing for I see the pag has been used lately, 
as the ink is yet wet init, ~*~ 

Ros. No, sir, I used that pen to draw a flower for 
my tambour. 

Bar. A flower! what flower ? a devil in a bush? 

Ros. It wasn’t Heartsease, Iw sure, sir. 

Bar. Oh, Rosina, Rosina! you attempt in vain to 
impose on me! In, ia to your chamber ; and with the 
lattice lock’d on one side, and this door ex the other, 
perhaps I may seeure you. 

Ros. My person but not my mind, that is as free as 
air; nor bolts, nor bars, can ever fetter that. 

[She goes in r.—he locks the door. 

Bar. Oh, woman, woman! thou hbeauteous bit of 
mischief; how you tormeut us through life—at twenty, 
you're pleasing ;—at forty, teasing ;—and ever after a 
perpetual blister. 


SONG.—BaRrTo.o. 


Woman-kind 
Are defin’d, 
Truly worst of life’s vexations 3 
All their joy, 
Man and boy, 
Is to make us slaves : 
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Thro’ all ages, 
Still they plague us, 
Stir our passions, try our patience! 
Charms that grieve us, 
Never leave us, 
*Till we’re in our graves. 
For ‘woman-kind, &c, 


Never yet 
Was a net 

Half so strong as woman’s beauty : 
Pull and strain, 

All in vain, 
Never will it break ; 
When she frees ye, 
You’re uneasy. 

Then ’tis pleasure, rapture, daty, 
/To be sighing, 
Cringeing, dying, 

For the gipsey’s sake. 
For woman-kind, &c. 


Warm and cold, 
Shy and bold, 
Never certain long together 3 
Foul and fine, 
Rain and shine, 
Calm, and breeze, and squall ! 
Always ranging, 
Shifting, changing, 
Quicker than the wildest weather ! 
Soothing, vexing, 
Never fixing ; 
Devil take ‘em all! 
For woman-kind, &c. 


SCENE III.--A Chamber 


Enter MaRcELLINA, 


Mar. Whata disagreeable house this is! nothing 
but nvise and snarling ! my old master may lock Rosina 
up, but, if my spark keeps his word, she’ll soon be re- 
leased, in spite of him! [A knockiny at the street door, 
1. 8,5.) Whom have we here? [Knocking repeated. |} 
The Don's in a hurry, whoever he may be. Well, J 
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must be porter to-day, for nota man servant in the 
house but Figaro has disabled. [ Knocking again, 


Enter BarRTOLO, L. 


Bar. Hey-day ! what thundering noise is this? Is 
the house on fire, or, are we besieged ? 

Mar. Besieged, I dare say, sir, for they are sol- 
diers that are so clamorous. 

Bar. Soldiers! what the devil have I to do with sol- 
diers ? 

Mar. You k 
they are quarte 
fall to your shate. 

Bar. Oh! this completes my misery ! I dare not re- 
fuse them, and yet I dread to let them in. Argus! 
Tallboy ! come and answer the door, Argus, I say ! 







yesir, the whole city’s full of them; 
in every house, and these, I suppose, 


Enter ArGus, R. stretching and yawning. | 


Oh! you are here, sir? 

Argus, A—a—a—h—ah !—did you a—a~ ah—ca—a 
—a—ll—sir? 

Bar. Call, sirrah ! aye, don’t you hear the knocking 
at the door? its loud enough to wake the dead, old 
opium— where have you been? 

Argus. Sir, 1 wa—a-—a—s— 

Bur. Was contriving some roguery. 

Argus. No, sir; Fig—a—a—ro f—f—ound me very 
ill, and ga—a—a—ve me a—a—a draught to compose 
me. 

Bar. Compose—a scoundrel—How dare he give you 
a draught without my prescription? Where’s Tallboy ? 
Call him to me. 

Argus. Tall—b—o—o—y ? 

Bar. Shut your mouth, you fool, and let me call him 
wyself—Tallboy! Tallboy! 


Enter TAavLBoy, L. sneeztirg. 


Tall. Atchi !—here—here—Chi—chi—here, sir. 

Bar. The fellow will sneeze his head off. 

Tail. Wve sneez’d above fif—fif—fif—atchi—fifty 
times ina minute. It has shook—shook—shuvok—At- 
chi! Ob! shook me to pieces. 

pee ce ye, rascals ! 

rgus. Ye—e—es, sir! 

Tall. Ye—ye—atchi! yes, sir! Together. 

{Loud knocking at the door, 
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Bar. Oh! you gaping, sneezing scoundrels! There’s 
some roguery at the bottom of this —Get about your 
business! Ill go to the door myself. 

[Exeunt Arcus, Ta.L.Lpoy, and Bartotro. 

Mar. Excellent Figaro! he has completely disabled 
Tallboy and Argus—they can give no interruption to 
our lovers. But Rosina is lock’d up, and though they 
may get admittance into the house, it will require addi- 
tional ingenuity to get her out of it. 


Enter BantTouo, L. 8. £. backwards, trying to prevent 
Count Axumaviva from entering—the CounT is 
disguised as an officer, and affects drunkenness. 


Bar. lf you would do me the favour to walk into 
another room— 

Count. Yes, yes, PH do you the favour to walk intw 
your rooms, old boy ! 

Bar. Drunk too! Oh, dear! This room you won't 
like, sir. 

Count. You’re quite right, sir—I do like it much. 

Bar. But, sir, I believe I have a privilege, which 
exempts me from having troops quartered on me. 

Count. Yes, yes, you’re exempt, quite exempt, that 
made me come, 

Bar. Yes, sir, it is a licence which expressly states, 
I'm not to have one 

Count. No, not one; [stopping his mouth. | certainly 
not one. So, there are two of us; my comrade, he’s a 
little sober, I’m a little mellow, you old rogue! and 
that’s the way we soldiers carry on the war. 

Bar. What am I to do? Where is your billet? Let 
me look at it. 

Count. My billet? 

Bar. Aye, your billet; for my exemption I carry 
about with me, [Count tarns from him.] Here it is, 

{ Takes paper from his pocket, 

Count. Aye, ‘hereitis, sure enough. [Staggers toa 
chair and sits down.|] You're exceedingly polite, and I 
will sit down with a great deal of pleasure. 

Bar. Sir, { did’nt ask you to sit down. 

Count. Oh, mydear sir, you are extremely kind, and 
I°}l accept your offer. 

Bar. This fellow’ll drive me mad. I ask you, once 
for all, to ses your billet, or in this house you don"t stay. 

Count. Billet! billet! ob, yes, you shall see its it is 
but right. [Rises and drans his sword.| Here it is; 
look at it, my old boy | 
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Bar. { Calling.] Help! help! where are all the ser- 
vants ? Oh, I forgot ; where’s Basil? [Calliny.] Busil* 
come to my assistance ! 

[ The Count goes up and meets MARCELLINA. 

Count. [Ina low voice.| Where is my angel confined 1 

Mare, \n that room; but be prudent. 

Bar. (Turns and sees them together.) Ah! that 
she-devil is plotting with him. Will nobody come and 
turn that drunken rascal out? Basil! why don’t you 
come to my assistance ? 


Enter Basin, t. 


Bas. What noise is this? 

Bar. Fetch me an Alguazile! [Violent knocking at 
the door.— Opens the door and looks out.| Why, here is 
another of them, and he seems as far gone as his com 
rade. 


Enter Fiore to in a military dress, pretending 
to be drunk. 


FINALE. 


Fior. Hollo! house here !—Hey! good people ! 
Hollo! house here !—Faith, you'll sleep ill! 
Bar. Who can this be?—Ugly fellow ! 
Drunken rascal, thus to hellow ! 
Fior. Hollo! house there! All are still here ! 
Bar. Signor Whiskers, what’s your will here ? 
Fior. Hey! oh, oh!—Pray, how dye do, sir? 
Bar. Stupid peppy !—Who are you, sir? 
Fior. Are not you, sir—but steady—order ! 
Doctor Balardo ? 


Bar What Balardo ? 
Fior. Ah! ah, Bertoldo— 
Bar. Pooh! pooh! Bertoldo 


No'such person—Hear me, fool, do! 

Doctor Bartolo ! Doctor Bartolo! 
Fior. Ah! bravissimo! Doctor Barbaro ! 
Bar. Provoking! Who waits there? 

Basil! Tallboy! Argus! here! 


Enter Areus, R. 
Arg. Ya-a-aw! Did you call, sir? 
Bar. Yes, the dead might hear me baw], sir! 
But you've had a sleeping dose ? 
Arg. Ye-e-es—Figaro gave it to compose. 
Bar. I'll compose him! Taliboy ! here ! 
c 
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ip. Enter TaL.Boy, ux. 


-toliPall. I'm here, sir—Chi—(Sneezes.) atchi—oh. dear ! 
' Bar. Curse your gaping and sneezing, T sure shall go 
mad ! 
But I'll be revenged ! if revenge can be had! 


Enter Rosina, R. Ss. E. 


Rosina. Gracious heaven! what a clangor! 
What has rais’d my guardy’s anger ? 
Fior. (To Count.] Now’s the time, sir give the 
letter— 
’Tis your Lindor! [To Rosina. 
[Count throws a letler.] 
Bar. That's for me, 
Fior.No-— stop a little ! you shall see, 
Prescriptions only are for you ; 
But letters go where they are due ! 
Ros. Charming ! Charming! Oh! delightful ! 
Bar. Charm—the devil! Oh! °tis frightful ! 
Ros, What a fuss! here take the letter ! 
Ever thus for nought you school me! 
[Gives a wrong paper. 
Bar. [ Reads.) ‘‘ List of dresses !’’ I know better ! 
‘* Gowns and night-caps!"’ They but fool mei 


Ros. ) Bravo! bravo! all is right now, 
Fio. > Fortune takes the lover’s part, 
Mar.) O’er their ev’ry day and night now, 


Leve his blessing shall impart. 
Bar. Plague upon ’em! rage and spté naw 


Rack my brain, and tear my heark,.* 
Enter Figaro, L. 8. E. 


Fig. What has happened ? some disaster 
Can I help you, worthy master ? 
Bar. Scoundrel! you are in the plot, sir. 
Fiy. "Pon my honour, Iam not, sir. 
Ros. | 
Fior. > Stay your hand, sir! lie is not, sir. ae 
Mar. | 


Enter Basit, uw. 


Bas. Hold! there, hold! why all this stunning? 

Half your good neighbours this way runnfig 
Ros. Fig. iN 
Fi. Mar. > Hush! hush! be quiet, let us all agree. 
& Basil. [Knocking withoul, w. 
All. Sounds of authority! Who can they he? 


4 
ced 
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Bar. Who’s there ? 
Soldiers. [Without.] Admit us, and you shall see. 
All. The soldiers! Admit them! 


Enter Orricer and Soldiers, 


Officer. Stand, good people, quick, obey us! 
Tell the reason of this noise. 

Bar. Sir, these soldiers have abus’d me, 
Like a very dog have us’d me ! 

Basil. Sir, these soldiers are the cause here 
Of the riot, and the noise here. 

Fig. Sir, I came to see the clatter, 
But know nothing of the matter ! 

Fior. Sir, that wicked old curmudgeon 
Wants to turn us from our lodging. 

Ros. & Pray, sir, pity the poor fellow, 

’ Mar. § Wine has made him rather mellow 

Officer. Silence !~ I hear ye—Hark’ee, fellow 
You’re our prisoners—quick away! 

Fior. Give the paper, Signor, pray ; 
We your prisoners? pr’ythee, stay. 


[Frorex.xo gives OFFICER a protection—the OFFICER 
salutes, and Soldiers sheath their swords— 
Barro ro is petrified. 

TRIO.—Rosina, Frorewio, and Basix. 


Cold and immoveable 
As sculptur’d fear! 
All power has left him 
To see, or hear. 


[BarToLo recovers. | 


Bur. But, good sir— 
Chorus. Hold your tongue ! 
Bar. I'ma man— 
Chorus. Get along! 
Bar. That's my ward— 
Chorus, Pray have done! 
Bar. And I saw— 
Chorus. We are gone. 
Bar. Ros. 

sy Yet if we~ 
Basil. 
Chorus. Do not bawl ! 
Bar.Ros. 

& $ on hear-~ 
Basil. 
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Chorus Silence all! 
End your quarrels! Leave the ground ! 
All. What confusion! With the dinning. 


Round my (his) giddy head is spinning ! 
No one ending, each beginning ! 
All in rage and clamour drown'd ! 


END OF ACT I. 
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ACT fi. ae 


SCENE 1.—A Room at Dr. BARTOLO’s, adjoining 
Rosina’s.—BartTono discovered sitting. 


Bar. What a scene of perplexity am I involw’d ip! 
These drunken soldiers are not known by any other in 
the regiment, and yet, on a sudden, as much respect 
was paid to them, as if they had been the Commanders 
of it. I have my doubts ; Lam informed Count Alma- 
viva is in Seville, and means to make proposals of 
marriage to Rosina. How can I justify the refusal of 
such an honourable match ? Basil advises some scanda- 
lous story, which may set her against him ; [ Rises) but, 
a perverse girl always loves in opposition to reason— 
and to tell her, her lover’s a rake, is to make her more 
determined to have him. (4 loud knock.) Who’s there? 


Enter Count, wu. dressed as a Music Master, and as- 
suming a very sanctified appearance—bon's very. low. 
Heyday! whom have we here ? 
Count, Peace and happiness be with you, sir. 
[| Beswing. 
Bar. (c.) Much obliged, sir; but, my peace and 
happiness are not likely to be disturbed, exeept by 
intruders. 
Count, (4. c.) Happiness asd peace attend you ! 
[ Bowing. 
Bar. Pshaw ! may Task, sir, what brought you here ? 
who are you? and what do you want? 
Count. May peace and happiness fall to your lot! 
[ Bowing. 
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Bar. Was there ever such a tiresome blockhead! 
Sir, I must insist upon it, you leave this bowing and 
scraping, and tell me who you are. 

Count. My nameis Alonzo, a Bachelor of Aits— 
a licentiate,—pupil to Don Basil, organist of the Grand 
Convent; who has the honour to be music master to 
Madame Rosina. 

Bar. Well, Don Alonzo, &. &c. &c. come to the 
point.—If Basil wanted to introduce you, why did he not 
come with you ? 

Count. Alas ! sir, it was notin his power! sudden 
illness (1’m shock’d to say) confines him to his bed. 
Bar. His bed! why, man, he was here within this 
tour, 

Count. IT know it, sir; but, in retarning hone, he— 
his foot—against a stone—his hand—his arm—leg—shook 
—[pretends to weep | bed—oh ! 

Bar. Mercy on us! you frighten me !—poor Basil 
confined to his bed—I’ll go to him immediately—[iak- 
ing the Countr by the arm. } 

Count. Oh, the devil! [Aside.] No, no, not abso- 
lutely confined to his bed, only to his room, sir ;—and 
he desired me to inform you—[ Coming near to whisper 
Bartoto, who retreats from him|—But can nobody 
overhear us ? 

Bar, No, sir, no one can overhear us, and Im sorry 
for it, for I suspect you to be a rogue! Oh, you may 
Start, and fret, but I’m not to be imposed upon—Speak 
out, speak louder, I’m deaf. 

Count. Oh, with all my heart !—[bawling|\—Count 
Alinaviva, who has changed his lodgings— 

Bar. Softly! softly! 

Count. Count Almaviva is coming this evening. 

Bar. [Trying to stop his mouth|—Softly, good 
Alonzo ! I beseech you, softly, softly ! 

Count, It was I discovered he was in love with Rosi- 
na, and that she, ignorant of his rank, had contrived to 
send him a letter, directed to him under his feigned 
name, which letter I got possession of. 

Bar. A letter !—my dear friend, lower your voice !— 
Rosina can overhear us !—Come, tell me all.—You say 
that Rosina— 

Count. Yes, sir, I do say that this, and much 
more 1 discovered; but really, your uncivil beha- 
viour— 

Bar. Vil be very civil now; but pray speak 
lower. 
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Count. Why, you are deaf, you say. 

Bur. Yes, when I don’t chuse to hear, but now I do, 
—I am so beset with knaves,—but I beg your pardon, 
again and again ! 

Count. Sir, 1 am satisfied. 

Bar. Well, you have got the letter, you say? 

Count. Yes, but you say she can overhear us. 

Bar. No, no, not if you speak low: but TH be 
sure that she is safe. [Goes, soft/y to Rosinu’s dvor. 

Count, So—I have brought myself into a fine scrape, 
by my scheme to gain his confidence! If 1 don’t shew 
him the letter, I go back no better than I came! but, if 
T do, and by that means gain an interview with Rosina, 
1 could apprize her of my motive, and it would be a 
master stroke of intrigue. 

Bar. [Returns on tiptoe.) All’s safe! all’s snug! 
Now let me see the letter. 

Count, Vhere, sir. [ Giving it. 

Bar. ’Tis her hand, sure enough! [Reads. 
—* Tortured andimprisoned by an ugly old monster.’ 
Oh! the perfidious slut !—the jade—the— 

Count, Naw return me the letter again. 

Bar. No, no, Vil keep the letter. 

Count. You keep it—Oh, if you please—ButI had a 
plan, with the help of that letter, to make her renounce 
Count Almaviva. 

Bar. How, how, my good Alonze? 

Count, Why, I did intend to show her the letter, tell 
her that Lindor had betrayed her, boasting of her fa- 
yours, given her letter to Count Almaviva— 

Bar. I see,—-I perceive !—a lie! a piece of scan- 
dal! the very thing Basil proposed! [ see now you 
are a pupil of his}-—But how shall 1 introduce you to 
her? Had I not better say, (as Basil is ill) that you 
are come in his stead, to give her a lesson of music ? 

, Gaunt. Excuse me, Dr. Bartolo—the suspicious ten- 
aoy. of your disposition, induces me now to decline 
wmieryiew with your ward. 
@ar. Pho, pho! I can have no suspicion of you 
“mem, my dear friend!—Pray, oblige me. See her, 
and tell her the contents of this letter, and what use 
the Count made of it. [ina wwhisper.] I can tell you, 
ee is something in your appearance thatshe wont 
islike. 
Count Do you think so? 
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Bar. Vm sure sol thought so the moment I saw 
you. Ill go and fetch her to take her lesson. 

Count. Do so; but not a word of the letter. 

Bar. Not a syllable!—for me to mention it to her, 
would ruin the plot. 

Count, It would indeed. Mum! 

Bar. Snug!—1'm no fool, [Exit re. 

Count. Perhaps we shall be able to make you one, 
old gentleman! the letter was a lucky thought. She 
comes ! how my heart beats with joy ! 


Enter Bartoro and Rosina, r. reluctantly, and 
with her back to the Count. 


Ros. (r.) But, sir, I am not in sptyigggo take a les- 
son, and I hate a strange music-seeeter, 

Bar. (R.) But you wont't hatecMigmey, Alonzo. Do 
take your lesson, if only out of, ¢bypaity. 
ill, this worthy manu has come, ta, 
would be rude to send hin away a aii . 

Ros. Well, who is the fright ?—[ Turns ru 
sereams at seeing him.j)—Ah! 

Bar, What’s the matter, child ? 

Ros. Heavens, sir! 

Bar. Are you taken ill, Rosina? 

Ros. No—not ill, sir,—but—[{Barr. catches her by 
the arm. } 

Count. In turning about— 

Ros. My foot slipped under me. 

Count. Yes, I perceived it, madam, 

Ros, Oh, sir, when { turn’d round, it went quite tu 
my heart! [Looking at ALMaviva.| 

Bar, Sit down, sit down, child !— Alonzo, take hold 
of her a moment !—[{ He gives her to ALmMaviva, und 
goes to the back of the Stage for a chair. ] , 

Count. [Whispers ina hurried manmer,] I have a 
thousand things to say to you. 

Ros. He’ll not leave us a moment. 

Count. Figaro will be here presently to assist us. 

Bar. [Bringing a chair.] Come, sit down, my dear.— 
[ Aside to Count.] Was ever any thing so provoking ? 
Now, I’m sure I shall not be able to prevail on her to 
take her lesson. Well, Rosina, you ahen't be plagued 
now with music; to-morrow willdo. Good day, A- 
lonze. 

Ros. No,—stay, young gentleman; my foot is much 
better—a little music will compose my spirits. 
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Cuunt. [| Aside to Bart.) Let her have her way— 
don’t oppose her. 

Bar. Well, my rose-bud, if you chuse it, Signor 
Alonzo shall stay,—and I’l) stay and attend you, while 
you take your lesson. 

Ros. No—you hate music, sir,—we shal} do much 
better without you. 

Bar. But your voice always enchants me, Rosina, 
and I won’t lose a note of it. 

Ros. (Aside.| Provoking ! 

Count. The Doctor is quite right, madam 3 pray 
let me have the honour of giving my lesson in his pre 
sence. 

Bar. Aye. wpby'tet us have the piano forte moved 
this way, ETRY 
[He goes up thé Qlage with his back towards them, 

and pulls the ihat¥ument down—while he is dving 

this, they both apeak.] 

— Caunt. What's to be done? I can’t sing a note, and 

knéw'fin more of music-than of Chinese. 

Ros. Strum a few chords, it will answer the purpose 
quite as well. 

Count. Admirable! [Kisses her hand, and then 
runs up offciously to assist Barvo.o.]—Let me help 
you, sit. 

[They bring the instrument down, and AuMaviva 

places three chairs.] 

Count. | Taking up several pieces of music.) Which 
is your favourite study, madam? 

Bar. [Sitting at the end of the piano.) The song 
in the key A. she prefers—hand it to me, and I'll shew 
you a passage in it, which I think very chromatic, and 
objectionable. . 

Count. Oh, yes, sir—the song in A. certainly. 
[He turns them all over, not knowing which it ts, 

Rosina puils the corner of one, which ALMAVIVA 

hands over to the Doctor.) 

Bart, Aye now, look here. 

[While Bartouo ts looking at the song, the Count 
and Rosina sit at the instrument, laugh, and 
make significant gestures at each other, which 
BaRTOLo partly sees, and begins tu be a little 
suspicious.-- Count looks remarkably sanctified.} 

I say, look here! I think these intricacies are barba- 

rous—but it is the modern siyle of music~—very fa- 
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shionable, but very tiresome! it always makes me 
drowsy. 

Ros, But the sentiment of the ballad is beautiful ! 
The idea is spring! which is considered the youth of 
nature, emancipating itself from the cold embrace of 
winter! Pity and sensibility combine to effect the 
feelings—love and gratitude follow—and the sensa- 
tions are those the slave tastes, when blessed with a 
glimpse of charming liberty ! 

Bar. [| To Count. |] How romantic! 

Count. Do you perceive the illusion? 

Bar. Too well! plague on her! 

Count. Now madam, if you please. 


SONG.—RosiIna. 


An old man would be wooing 
iA damsel gay.and young: 
But she, when he was suing, 
For ever laugh’d and sung— 
*¢ Anold man, an old man will never do for me, 
** For May and December can never agree.”’ 


She sung till he was dozing-- 
A youth, by fortune blest, 
While guardy’s eyes were closing, 
Her hand, delighted, prest— 
An old man, &c. 


Then kneeling, trembling, creeping, 
I vow ’twas much amiss ; 
He watch’d the old man sleeping, 
And softly stole—a kiss 
An old man, &c. bye: 
[During the song, Barto.o falls asleep, and snores 

—ALMAVIVA kisses her hand—Bartouo half 

awakes, she resumes her singing, which lulls him 

again; at the end of the song he awakes.] 
Bravo! bravo! Signora! a charming voice and ex- 
cellent taste. 

Bar. Weil, its very odd, but your fine pieces always 
put me to sleep! Give me one of your old-fashioned 
tunes we used to sing formerly.— Music in my time was 
quite another thing. 

Ros. Ob, guardy, I’ve heard you sing by the hour 
together, when Basil has been with you ar 


Reh 
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Bar. Basil, girl, could never be persuaded to sing as 
{ve heard the old school—Listen ! 


SONG.—Barro Lo. 


With a bewitcing mein, ah 
Oh, come to me, Rosina! 


[Speaks.] It is Justina in the song, but I make it 
Rosina, in compliment to my ward. [Sings.] 


With that bewitching mein, ah! 

Oh! come to me, Rosina, 

And, in my arms, oh, lean, ah! 
There let me chaunt my lay; 

Or, if you more incline, ah! 

To dancing so divine, ah, 

Then thus in grace we'll twine, ah, 
With minuetto sway. 


Figaro enters Lt. u. £. during the song—peeping and 
imitating BARTOLO. 

Bar. Ah, raseal! I'm in high good humour, or I 
should cane you heartily! what, are you come again 
to duse, bleed, and lay up all my family, for another 
pretence to make me a long bill? 

Fig. [Coming down t.]| 1 did all for the best, sir. 

Bar. All for the best, Mr. Innocence; what did you 
do with the sweetmeats ? 

Fig. (u.) The sweetmeats ! 

Bar, Aye, the sweetineats in the sheet of paper ? 

[Figaro looks confusedly at Rosina. 
Now, Miss, not a word, or you are guilty ! (Turns to 
Ficaro.j The sweetmeats in the sheet of paper ?— 
Who did you give them to? 
- {Rosina talks with her fingers. | 

Fig. My niece. 

Bar. Aye, and who gave them to you? 

Fig. (Stitl looking. | Rosina! 

Bar. Ah! I don’t know what to say to you, Mr. 
Barber! What brought you here now? Have you 
any letter I prevent the delivery of? 

ig. Lord, sir, how you talk! Is it not your day to 
pe shaved? I came on purpose for that. 

Bar. Well, 'm not at leisure now! Come again by 
and bye. 

Fig. That's impossible, sir; I have too much busi- 
ness to call twice on any customer! I’m not a penny 
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barber, at the beck of any scrub! I am surgeon-dentist, 
and peruquier to the bishop of Salamanca! I only do 
my particular friends the honour to take them by the 
vose, so perhaps, when more at leisure, you will step 
over the way to my shop. 

Bar. No, sir, U shall not step over the way to your 
shop. 

Fig. Then step into the nex. room, and JV’ll shave 
you in a minute. 

Bar. Ushan’t leave this room ! so shave me here, sir. 

Fig. Here! for shame, sir! how can you be so rude 
to a strange gentleman ? 

Bar. It is because 1 won't be so rude as to leave a 
strange gentleman, that Lam shaved here; [Seds} be- 
sides, [ shall have the pleasure of hearing your lesson. 

Fig. [Aside to Rosina.| We shall never be able to 
get him out of the room, caus] Here, Argus! Tall- 
boy! bring the doctor’s shaving things! 

Bar. What signifies calling them! have you not laid 
them up? ! 

Fig. Give me the keys, sir—I'll fetch the things my- 
self; they are in your chamber, 1 think. 

Bar. Here! (Going to give the keys, but recollects 
himself—returns.] No! upon second thoughts, Pil 
fetch them myself. [Whispers to Count.| Alonzo, 
have an eye upon that fellow and Rosina, while I am 
gone, they are not to be trusted. [Fxit, M.D. 

Fig. How unlucky not to get the keys! Belzebub 
stands his friend, certainly: {s not the key of the lattice 
of your window among them ? 

Ros. Yes; *tis the newest key on the bunch.—Hark ! 


Re-enler BanrTo Lo. 


Bar Ili not trust the barber—a moment's time fs 
enough for him to cabal with her. [Aside to Counrt.] 
Has he spoken to her? 

Count. Not a word—I prgventedall communication, 

Bar. [To Ficaro.] Her®j€ake the bunch; you yA 
find ny things up stairs in the China closet, but be Sé@¢e 
to touch nothing else. 

Fig. Nothing, nothing—[as he yoes]—but the key of 
the lattice. ; 
[He takes the key off the bunch.—At this inoment the 

Count, who sees him do it, and wishing to tuke 

Barto.o's attention, makes a very high @yugish 

in singing, as if instructing Rosima. =|” 
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Bar. [Jumps up.] What the devil are you at? that’s 
not the key. 

Fig. Yes it is. [ Aside, and holding it up. 

Bar. What do you say? 

Fig. I said A flat is the key he wanted. 

Bar. Go about your business— [ Exit Ficaro,m.p. 
[To Auonzo, in a whisper.) That’s the fellow who car 
ried the letter to the Count. 

Count. I know it is; he looks like a knave. 

Bar. Oh, a great rogue !—I thought it better to send 
him for the things, than leave him in the same room with 
her. 

Count. He should not have talk’d to her; I would 
have prevented that. 

Ros. Upon my word, gentlemen, you are very polite, 
to be whispering ;—Is this the lesson I am to have? 

[ Noise without of breaking China. 

Bar. Oh, that cursed barber! he has broken all my 
China. [ Mrit running, M.p. 

Count. Beloved Rosina !—In this moment whick Figaro 
has contrived, Jet me conjure you to see me in the even- 
ing, that we may fix the Ume to rescue you fron im- 
pending misery. 

Ros. Impossible !—my window— 

Count, Can easily be scaled. Figaro has the key,— 
I saw him take it off the bunch. The letter you gene- 
rously sent me this morning— 

[The door at the back ts thrown open, and discovers 
a corkscrew staircase, with Barroxo pulling down 
Fiearo, who at hak step lets fall some China 
upon BARTOLO’S head. 

Bar. What are you at, villain? Would you ruin 
me? 

Fig. Don’t pull so !—this cursed corkscrew staircase 
is so dark and narrow, I shall break my neck. 

_ Bar. [Pulling him forward.] Better break your 

wek than my China, you clumsy knave. 

‘agtg. Clumsy! If there's a handier man in the house, 

r 1 be hanged !—why, look here !—here's the shaving- 

basin, the soap, and the towel, all whole, you see !—I 

nave broke nothing that was wanted to shave you. 

Bar. How could you break a pewter basin? What 
did you touch my old China for? 

Fig, Why, 1 touch’d the old China because—because 
—my foot ‘stijip’d, and so it broke ! 
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Bar. Ah! villain! your foot will slip some day, and 
‘your neck will break ! 

Fig. Vili be hang’d if it does!—but, come, sir, be 
shaved! I’ve no time to stay, and you keep me here 
talking in such a way, it’s quite a shame ! 

[During all this Figaro places a small table with 

the things to shave BarTOLo, and at as great 
-@ distance as possible from the lovers. 

Bar. Hold your tongue, you impertinent puppy— 
Now, Alonzo, go on with your lesson. 

[Bartoxo places his chair, L. so as to command a 
sight of the lovers. FiGARo, tn preparing, 
gets between his knees, and interrupts his view. 
takes his wig off, and puts his night-cap on, 
pulling it over his eyes. During this the 
Counts and Rosina sit, and he appears to be- 
instructing her. Ficaro beats up a lather in 
the basin. 

Now, Rosina, go on with your singing ! 


Enter BASIL, L. 


Ros. (r.) Yes, sir. 

Basil. Dr. Bartolo, I have some intelligence for you. 

Count. (8.) Basil, as [ live! 

Ros. Oh! heavens ! 

Pig. Oh! the devil! 

Bar. Ah, my friend! [He is rising in haste—Ficaro 
dabs the lather in his face. 

Fig. Sit quiet. 

Bar. Curse your impudence! [ Wipes it off.] Figaro, 
hold your hand a moment.— Why, Basil, I’m glad you 
have recovered so soon; Alonzo, here, gave me an 
alarming account of you. 

Basil. Recovered !— Alonzo! 

Fig. If you don’t sit still, and be shaved, I must go. 

{ Holding him fast in his chair. 

Bar. Yes, Alonzo, your pupil. 

Fig. How can I shave you if you talk so? 

Basii. My pupil !—I must say— 

Count. Say nothing, Basil. You can tell the Doctor 
nothing he does not know ; I told him you had com- 
missioned me, to give Signora Rosina her lesson in 
music 
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Basil. Lesson—Music—I don’t comprehend! 

(Goes to Rostna—During this Banto.o has 
extricated himself from Ficaro., 

Count. [To Bartouo.} Tell him quietly that we have 
agreed to Say So. 

Bar. IT will—I will! See, be is talking to Rosina 
now! I fear he’ll spoil all! Basil! Basil! don’t con- 
tradict us«+mind, don't tell Rosina you did not send him 
to give her a lesson: you'll spoil all, if you do! 

Basil, Very well! I come to tell you the Count had 
changed his lodgings. 

Bar. 1 know it: be quiet. 

Basil, Who told you of it? 

Bar. Your messenger, Alonzo, to be sure. 

Count. Yes, 1.-—Mon’t contradict that: you'll spoil 
all, if you do. 

Basil. Oh, 1mm not to contradict either. 

Ros. { Aside to Basit.] Can’t you be silent ? 

Basil. What, and she too? 

Fig. [Aside.| Hold your peace, booby, don’t say a 
word. . 

Basil. And he too!'—Why, whom do you wish to de- 
ceive! Every body seems to be in the secret, ane all 
determined to keep it from one another. x 

Count. [ Aside to Banroxo.] It will be impossiti 
me to say any thing to your ward about the Count’s s 
letter while Basil is here—I think you: had better send 
him home again. soe 





Bar. You are right 5; Basil, it is very good 
of you to come out, ill ME Pere, to tell me the news of 
the Count; but you had better now go home, and go to 
bed. [Turns and talks to Figaro. 

Basit. Go home and go to bed! 

Count. Yes: the Doctor wonders you would venture 





out, being so very ill. [ Puts a purse into his hand. 
Fig. He looks like a ghost. [7'o BarTovo, 
Basil. (Looking at the purse.] Oh, now I begin to 
comprehend. 
Bar. [To Fiearo.] What do you think is his comn- 
plaint ? 


Fig. Yellow jaundice, I think, troubles him at pre- 
sent, 

Bar. Yellow fiddlestick !—I think it is a fever. 

Fig. Let me feel his pulse ;—O yes, it is a scarlet 
fever, and very catching. [They all jump away from 
him. 
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All. Go to bed, Basil, go to bed, 

Fig. 1 think I had better bleed him first. Put him in 
a chair, and I’ll take a quart or two of blood from him. 

Basil. No, 1 thank you! [ don’t comprehend—and if 
it were not for the purse— 

Ros. Don’t stand muttering there, Basil; why don’t 
you ga? Go to bed, Basil. 

All, Aye, aye, good night. Go to bed; good night 

[ He still seems to linger, and they all keep wishing 
hima ‘good night,” and pushing him out at 
the same time. [#rit Basit, L. 

Ros. Thank heaven, he is gone at last! 

Bar. Poor man, he is very ill indeed. 

Count. His fever's high. 

Fiy. How he muttered between his teeth. But, come 
sir; now please to be seated. | 

[ He places chairs as before, and begins to lather his 
Jace. 

Count. (r.) [Aside.] Rosina, listen to me. [Aloud.} 

We will, if you please, madam, finish our lesson. 

Ros. (R.) I’m all attention. 

Bar, (.) Stand on one side a little, I can’t see them. 

Fig. (Crying, as if in great pain.] O! O! O dear! 
O dear ! 

Bar. {Jumps up.| What’s the matter with you ? 

Fig. Something in my eye. {He stamps about till he 
has turned BarToOLo with his back to the lovers.| Oh, 
my eye! I believe it is a gnat: look in it, but don’t 
touch it. Do you see it? blow into it. 

[ While BaRTOLO is employed with Fiearo, the Count 

speaks to Rosina. 

Count. Precisely at midnight, we shall be at your 
lattice. As Figaro has the key, all will be easy. 

Bar. There, then, ’tis out now. Do finish the shaving, 
and let me get rid of you. 

[BarToxo takes his place again, and Fiearo begins 

to shave him. ; 

Ros, But the balcony is high—Somebody may be 
passing—I know not if I should permit— 

Count. Lovely Rosina! trust to my honour; fear not 
my prudence. [Kneels.] Believe my love more ardent 
than any man can—— 

[During this Bartoro is cut in the chin by Ficaro. 
He starts up, knocks Figaro down, and dis- 
covers the Count on his knees. All confusion. 
Scene closes, ' 
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SCENE ITl.—Figaro’s Shop. 


Enter FiorELLo, L. 


Fior, When a man is determined to carry his point 
in spite of difficulty and danger, the more desperate 
and improbable the means, the more likely he is to 
succeed,—So says my master, Count Almaviva, I hope 
his present scheme may justify this opinion.—If not, 
he has nothing left for it, but to carry off Rosina 
coute qui coute. This shop of Figaro's is most hand- 
ily situated, to wait for intelligence—And let the night 
end propitiously, this night shall ratify the oath of love 
I’ve made to Marcellina. 


SONG.—FIORELLO, L. 


There’s not in life so sweet an hour 
As love in secret seeks, 

There's not in life so bright a flow’r, 
As the rose on beauty’s cheeks. 

The faith in such an hour that’s given, 
Shall perish never, never 5 

But with such roses bloom in heav’n, 
There live and bloom for ever. 


Then let thy heart in truth sincere, 
Return me sigh for sigh ; 

While I repeat each vow that's dear, 
And the hour of love is nigh. 

For the faith, &c. 


SCENE I1I.—Baytolo’s House. 


Enter BartToxio and Basi, L. 


Bar. And do you say you don’t know this Alonzo ? 

Bas. Never set eyes on him, till I saw him here. 

Bar. Then, why didn’t you expose him, the moment 
you saw him? 

Bas. Because you stopt my movth; I was about to 
tell you, but you ordered me not to contradict him be- 
fore Rosina. 1 think by the large sum the purse con- 
tained, which he slipt into my hand, it must have been 
the Count himself. 

Bar. But how came you to accept that purse, Basil ? 

Bas. How could I help it? You all seemed playing 
a game at puzzle, which | did not understand; at that 
moment he popped a purse of gold into my hand; and 
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in dificult cases that always determines me.— What do 
you mean to do at present ? 

Bar. V\l marry her this night. 

Bas. You are a bold man at your time of life, to 
marry a young girl against her inclinations. 

Bar. Better marry her against her inclinations, than 
die for love of her. 

Bas. Oh, if your life’s in danger, marry her by all 
means. 

Bar. Well, do you go and fetch the notary, and be 
here by twelve o’clock. 

Bas. He can’t be here so soon; he’s engaged at 
Figaro's. 

Bar. What, for a marriage? 

Bas. Yes, between some stranger and Figaro’s 
niece. 

Bar. What, the baby ?—Oh then there is some mis- 
chief now. 

Bas. What do you suspect ? 

Bar. Any thing, every thing. Go instantly and fetch 
the notary; bribe him to disappoint Figaro. I will 
remain here, and expect your return impatiently.— 
Here is the master-key [Gives the key] with which you 
may let yourself and the notary in. 

Bas. But, in the mean time, don’t forget my advice 3 
remember scandal, stick to that; vilify and blacken 
this Count to Rosina. 

Bar. I will.—The letter [Skewing it] which the im- 
poe Alonzo gave me, will assist ;—he instructed me 

ow to use it.—Away, away. [EHreunt, v. 


Enter Rosina on the opposite side. 


Ros. All seems quiet now.—This cloak and stormy 
evening is favourable to Lindor’s enterprise: it yet 
wants almost an hour of the time.—Ah, who’s this ? 


Re-enicr BaRTOLO, L. 


Bar. Stay, Rosina, stay, my dear. 

Ros. (r.) I was this moment retiring to my apart 
ment. Good night, sir. 

Bar. Stay, stay a moment, child! I have something 
of consequence to say to you. 

Ros. Always something to say.—Is not the day long 
enough to torment ? 

Bar. My dear, { have news from your lover. 

Ros. [ Aside.] Heavens! has he detected him? 

D3 
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Bar. Come here, child,—-do you know this letter ? 

Ros. What do I see ?—my own letter! [ Aside. 

Bar. Yes, you have placed your affections on a low 
wretch, who, with Figaro, the Barber, has conspired 
to give you to the arms of Count Almaviva. 

Ros. Into the arms of another!—What do I hear? 
Lindor! base and ungenerous. 

Bar. But you see the consequence in trusting to a 
stranger. No sooner had he obtained your letter than 
he made it over to the Count, whose vanity used it as a 
trophy of conquest ; and at last it came into my hands 
from a lady, to whom he sacrificed it. 

Ros, Is it possible such treachery exists in man! 
Could he, could Lindor betray me to Count Almaviva ? 
but he shall feel my indignation, my revenge 5 and too 
late be taught how to respect Rosina. Sir, you have 
often asked my hand in marriage, if, after what has 
passed, you still esteem it worthy your acceptance, it is 
yours, 

Bar, 1 do accept it with transport; and the notary 
will be here this very night. 

Ros. This instant, sir, all is lost; for know, I expect 
the perfidious man here every moment. With shame I 
confess it, he is to enter at the lattice, of which Figaro, 
by stratagem, has contrived to deprive you of the key 

Bar. [ Looking at his bunch of keys.| Oh, the villain! 
the key is gone, sure enotig{i But I'll defeat his plans, 
1M not stir from the spot—TI'll not leave you an instant. 

Ros. Mercy! if they should come armed, sir. 

Bar. O Lord! I forgot that—in that case, they will 
shoot me, and carry you off! My dear child, as you are 
awake to the danger of your situation, let us act cau- 
tiously. You shall lock yourself up, and I will fetch the 
officers of justice. 

Ros. But suppose, sir, they enter the house in your 
absence. 

Bur. Let them: if they do enter, Ill deprive them of 
the means of escape, and have them apprehended for 
housebreakers. [ Exit, vu. 

Ros. Oh, Lindor! could I have believed you so un- 
generous, [ Exit, w, 
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SCENE IV.—An Anti-room to Rosina’s Apartment. 
—A lattice window opening to a baleony, R.S8.B. 
—Room very dark,.— Table with writing materials .-— 
Candles on it not lit.—Storm heard distinelly.— 
Lattice slowly opened.—FiGaro enters, R. wrapped 
up in his cloak, with a dark lanthorn in his hand. 


Fig. So, at last here we are, and all quiet, as it should 
be: you may ascend, my lord. . 

[Lhe Count is seven comiag up wrapped in his 

crimson cloaks when he gets to the top of the 
ladder thunder is heard, and the lightning 
shews him distinct lpgter: 

Count. Your hand, Figaro. 

Fig. A real true lover's night, my lord. 

Count. [Jumps in.] Victoria! Victoria! 

Fig. (Throws off his cloak.) Dripping wet! Fine 
weather to go fortune-hunting! What do you think of 
this night, my lord ? 

Count. The best in the world for a gallant. 

Fig. Why, to be sure, it may do for a knight errant to 
rescue damsels and encounter giants ; but for his ’squire, 
thunder, lightning, and rain, are not so agreeable. 

Count. I fear them not, Figaro; my soul is occupied 
with a thousand doubts and fears; for if I this night 
lose Rosina— 

Fig. Patience, patience, my lord: Hope for the best, 
but be prepared for the worst ; disappointment must be 
endured sometimes, and if you meet with it to-day, it is 
to be hoped you will escape it to-morrow. 

Count. No, uo, Figaro; no disappointment now, or 
all is lost. Rosina must be mine, or—but it is impossi- 
ble to explain to you what I feel. 

Fig. And it is impossible to explain to you, what I 
should feel, if we are detected; I shall be clapped in 
AS for my rent, and perhaps hanged for my impu- 

ence, 

Count. Well, Figaro, hope for the best, and be pre- 
pared for the worst. Hanging is what you must endure 
some day or another; so, if you meet it to-day, it is to 
be hoped you will escape it to-morrow. 

Fig. Oh! your humble servant, my lord. Well, then, 
let it come, and I’ll try to be as well prepared for my 
hanging, as you are for your marriage. 


A aes 
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Count. Hold, Figaro! she comes.— 


Enter Rosina, tu. 


Lovely Rosina! treasure of my soul. { Tukes her hand, 
which she withdraws indignantly. 

Ros. I began to fear you would not come, sir. 

Count. How flattering to my heart is that fear, 
Rosina! Can I make you the partner of one whose 
birth is low, whose fortune is humble. 

Ros. Birth and fortune, sir, fall to the worthy and 
unworthy at random ; convince me but of the purity of 
your intentions.— 

Count. [Falling at her feet.| Oh, Rosina! by all the 
powers of love—by all the ties of faith and honour— 

Ros. Hold traitor! preghane not what you invoke, 
nor aggravate your crime by perjury. I, the object of 
your adoration! The falsehood of that protestation has 
settled my aversion for you— 

[Count attempts to approach her and speuk. 
Away, sir; my infatuation is overs but before I aban- 
don you to the bitterness of remorse, know, [ Weeps] 
know, false man, my heart did overflow with affection 
for you, but your profligate abuse of that affection has 
roused my indignation, my scorn; for he who is mean 
enough to forget what is due to a fond woman’s con- 
fidence, is an object below contempt, and unworthy of 
her anger. [Shewing him the letter.| You know this 
letter, sir. 

Fig. What the devil does all this mean? 

Count. Oh, heavens! I am the happiest of men! 

Ros. How, sir! 

Count. He had it from me, my Rosina. Bartholo had 
it from me. I made use of it to gain his confidence, and 
afterwards in vain endeavoured to explain this to you 

Ros. Oh, Lindor! can I have been deceived? Are 
you, indeed, faithful ? 

Count. Most truly so; but may I credit my enrap- 
tured senses, did Rosina think so tenderly of me? 

Fig. You wished to be beloved for yourself, and not 
for your rank and fortune. Now, my lord, Lhope you're 
satisfied. 

Ros. What says Figaro? ‘‘ My lord!” 

Count. Amiable Rosiua! I will not attempt longer to 
conceal inyself from you; the man you behold in raptures 
at your feet is not Lindor, but Almaviva, who offers you 
his hand and fortune. 
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Enter Fior"e.vo, up the ladder. 


Fior. My lord, my lord, ’tis time to escape, persons 
,are watching in the street—not a moment’s to be lost. 
Count. Come, then, my sweet Rosina, your Alma- 
viva, your faithful Lindor, will attend you. 


TRIO.—Rosina, FioreELLo, and Fiaaro 


Step as soft as zephyrs dying ! 
Piano, piano, piano: 

Through the window gently hieing, 

Down the ladder quickly flying, 
Trip it lightly and away ! 


[Figaro goes to the balcony, and returns in haste. ] 

Fig. Oh lord, oh lord, ’tis gone ! and you may make 
up your mind to stay where you are—My Lord, ‘tis all 
over—no retreating—the ladder’s taken away. 

Count. How ! the ladder removed ? 

Ros. ’Tis £ only am to blame—foolish credulity ! 
deceiv’d by my guardian, I betrayed your enterprize. 
Hle knows you are here—has removed the ladder, and 
is returning with officers of justice. 

Fig. The last dying speech and confession of that 
amiable young man, Signior Figaro, the barber, who 
came to an untimely end, by keeping bad company. 
Oh! here they are, my lord, opening the street door, 
and its all over with me. 

Ros. Oh, Lindor! 

Count. Fear nothing, Rosina: convinced of your 
affection, no power on earth shall tear you from me, 


Enter the Notary and Basit, ut. 


Fig. Tis our Notary, my Lord. 

Count. And with him my friend Basil. 

Basil. Ah, who’s here? 

Fig. Ah, Basil! what has brought you here at this 
time of night, my friend ? 

asil, And pray what brought you here at this time 
of night, my friend? 

Notary. These are the parties, I suppose. 

Fig. Yes, yes, these arethe parties. Leave him to 
me. { Aside to the Count, and crossing to the No- 
rTaRy} Signior Notary, I engaged you this evening to 
settle the contract of marriage between Count Alma- 
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viva, and Rosina, my niece. The papers were to have 

been signed at my hause, but the parties prefer this,— 

' which, { suppose, can make no difference to you; so, 

_ with your leave, we'll sign and settle the business at 
once. 

Basil. Hold, hold! I don’t understand— 

Fig. (Claps his hand before Basit’s mouth] Bah! 
bah! bah !—my dear friend, you never do understand, 
You are the stupidest man Lever knew. [Takes him 
up the Stage. | 

Notary. Your Lordship’s most obedient. 1 have 
two contracts of marriage ready :—The one is between 
your Lordship and Signora Rosina; the other between 
Dr. Bartolo and Signora Rosina,—the same names. 
Are the young ladies related 7? 

Count. Cousins. But execute our contract first, and 
when the Doctor returns, his business will be settled 
presently :—My friend Basil will set his hand to our 
contract as a witness. [Figaro and Rosina go to 
the table and sign the contract.—Basit. comes to the 
CotnrT. | 

Basil, But, my Lord—I don’t understand— 

Count. That’s because Figaro hasnt explain’d it 
properly—nothing, my dear Basil, is so easily under- 
stood. Look here; [Puts a purse into one of his 
hands, and whispers him] Do you take? 

Basil. U think i do. 

Count. [Putting a purse in the other hand. ‘Tis as 
plain as the Sun. 

Basil. Oh, yes; and very satisfactorily explain’d 
indeed! 

[Puts the purses into his pocket, and the CouNT goes 
to the table, and signs the Contract. 

Fig. [To Basit.] Come, come, where is the difficul- 
ty in writing your name, my friend? 

Basil. None at all now, friend—Only, I must have 
weighty reasons for what I do—[ Aside, as he goes to 
the Table} Oh! Dr. Bartolo! Dr. Bartolo! you have 
given me your master-key for a rare purpose. [ He 
signs. | | 

Notary [Handing the contract to Counrt.} There is 
your contract, my lord, and I wish you much joy. 

Count. ¥ receive it as the earnest of my future happi- 
ness! This precious paper confirms you mine, Rosina , 
and my hand, my fortune, my whcle soul is yours! 

[iWhile he is on his knees kissing her hand, enter 
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BarRToLo with ALGUAZILE, followed by other 

Officer's. 

Bar. Rosina in the hands of villains! Seize them, 
seize them all! Ihave hold of one of them! 

[Collars the Notary, and shakes him violently. 
Notary. O dear! O dear! Tam your notary, sir. 
Basil. Are you mad, Doctor? ’tis your own notary ! 
Bar. Basil! how came [ to find you here? 

Basil. How came I not to find you here ? 

Alguazile. [Getting hold of Frearo.] But who is this 
fellow? 

An Officer. Oh, I know him: that’s Figaro—that’s 
the barber ! 

Fig. He’s quite right, sir—I'm the barber; and my 
business here is to attend my lord, the Count Almaviva. 

Bar. ’Tis a lie, and I’m betrayed! Arrest them alto- 
gether; that’s the coek-devil of the whole brood of 
houvsebreakers—he that has my ward - seize him! Hel 
know’s a thief! [Officers approach CounT ALMAVIVA. 

Count. Stand off ! 

Alguazile. Your name? 

Count. Stand off, I say! 

Alguazile. Draw your swords and seize him! 

{ Lhe Officers dvaw their swords, Figaro, BasiL, and 
Fioreiyo do the same. The Count throws off 
his cloak, and puts himself in an altitude of de- 
Jence.—Rosina screams. 

Count. Fear not, Rosina! yuur Almaviva will pro- 

tect you against an army of such assailants. 

Officers, Count Almaviva! 

Count. Yes, Count Almaviva, at your service, gentle- 
men. 

Alguazile. [To BartToLo.] Why, is this the house 
breaker you brought us to apprehend? You’ll be finely 
trounc’d for this. 

Bar. Vii run the risk of that. Let me beseech you to 
leave the house, my lord; for, whatever your power 
may he elsewhere, your rank and title has no value here. 

_ Count. My rank, perhaps, may have none; but my 
title to this lady has a value above all price. 

Bar. Your title to that lady! What title, my lord ? 

_ Count. A legal contract, prepared by the notary, and 
signed hy the parties present. 

Bar. A contract! Is this true, Rosina ? 

In a doleful voice, 

Ros, | Imitating his manner.] Very true, sir. But 
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 wigpare you so astonished? Did’nt I promise you to 
per ige myself this night on him who had deceived me t 
Wagaimre that person, and I only keep my word. 

ea [Giving her hand to the Counr. 
Bar. [In a great rage.| 1 don’t care—I won't part 
with her—She is my ward, and Pll not give her up. 

Count. Doctor Bartolo, your opposing my match, I 
know, proceeds from your not being able to give a fair 
account of your guardianship; but consent to our union, 
and we release you from all fears on that account. 

Bar. Ah! that indeed makes all the difference. 

Fig. Doctor, give your consent, and 1’ll pay you my 
rent, and shave you for nothing ! 

Bar. Baffled for want of care. 

Fig. No—for want of sense! When youth and love 
combine to baffle the care of an old gentleman, every 
effort on his part to prevent it will only prove vain, par- 
ticularly when they're assisted by one great character. 

Bar, And who’s that ? 

Fig. 'That’s the barber ! 


FINALE. 
Fier. Young Love triumpiigtomili 
All harsher thoughts @icgaiiais 
All quarrels reconciling, 
Now waves his torch on high! 
Chorus. Young Love our hearts beguiling, 
Bids care and sorrow fly ! 
Bar. Old men with young ones vieing, 
Find beauty ever flying :— 
Fig. Yes: Love your grey hairs spying, 
Took wing, and said ‘‘ Good bye!”’ 
Chorus. Young Love our hearts, &c. 


Ros. May all our lot now viewing, 
Find ev’ry hour renewing 
The joys of youth’s first wooing, 
And happy prove as I! 


Chorus. Young Love our hearts, &c. 
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REMARKS. 


isabella, 


THE genius of Southern must be estimated by his 
Oroonoko and The Fatal Marriage. His other pieces 
have long since passed into oblivion, and will only be 
remembered as emanating from the author of those beau- 
tiful and pathetic tragedies. Oroonoko is now entirely 
banished from the stage—why, we know not; for it is 
by far the tenderest and most noble composition of the 
two. For both plots Southern is indebted (nor does he 
fail to make a candid acknowledgment of his obligation) 
to Mrs. Behn, Oroonoko is borrowed from that lady’s 
novel of the same name; and the tragical portion of 
Isabella is taken from “ The Nun, or the Fair Vow- 
Breaker ;” while the incident of Fernando being per- 
suaded to believe that he had been dead, buried, and in 
purgatory, is adopted from Fletcher’s ‘ Little Thicf.” 
In both instances has Southern polluted his affecting 
scenes with low ribaldry, to please a dissolute age—a 
violation of decency and good taste that he lived to re- 
pent. But, from what we can learn of his character, 
his muse was excited less by the desire of fame than of 
profit. Though a great poet, he was a still greater 
economist: he practised all the arts that might insure 
his works an ample remuneration; nor, in his love of 
gain, did he scruple to sacrifice Apollo at the shrine of 
Mammon. We give full credit to his assertion, that the 
ribald stuff which disfigures Oroonoko and Isabella was 
introduced for no other reason but to insure them a fa- 
vourable reception with the public. It forms no part of 
the real plot; and the strongest proof we can offer is, 
that when, in compliance with a better taste, it is alto- 
gether expunged, no one that is not acquainted with the 
original would suspect that even a line had been omitted. 
An interesting picture is given of the author in his old 
age by Oldys, and the poet Gray. The former, in his 
MS. notes upon Langbaine, says, that he remembered 
Mr. Southern, ‘“‘a grave and venerable old gentleman. 
He lived near Covent Garden, and used to frequent the 

Ad 
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evening prayers there, always neat and decently dressed, 
commonly in black, with his silver sword and silver 
locks; but latterly, it seems, he resided at Westminster.” 
And the latter, in his letter to Mr. Walpole, dated from 
Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, September, 1737, re- 
marks—“ We have old Mr. Southern at a ygentleimnan’s 
house a little way off, who often comes to see us. He 
is now seventy-seven years old, and has almost wholly 
lost his memory ; but he is as agreeable an old man as 
can be—at least, I persuade myself so, when [ look at 
him, and think of Isabella and Orooncko.” He died 
May 26, 1746, at the patriarchal age of eighty-six. For 
many years before his death he lived in respectability 
and independence, and, for a poet, he died rich. 

The story of The Fatal Marriage is purely domestic ; 
it involves few improbabilities; the characters are not 
lifted above middle life ; and the interest is deep and 
intense, gathering strength in its progress, and termi- 
nating in a catastrophe than which anything more af- 
fecting can hardly be imagined. Hence, the grief and 
distraction of Tsabella awaken greater sympathy than 
the majestic sorrows of Orvonoko. What, indeed, can 
be more pathetic than her parting with her wedding- 
ring, with the accompanying injunction— 

“ Take it, nurse; 
Twill stop the cries of hunger for a time, 
Take care of it; 
Manage it as the last remaining friend 
That would relieve us.” 


The language is marked with a homely pathos, a 
touching simplicity, characteristic of this author. — 
There are no extravagant flights—nothing of hyperbole 
or bombast; there is the dignity of tragedy with the 
truth and fervour of passion. Among the many passages 
of great beauty, the following is conspicuous :— 


** Sooucr or later, all things pass away, 
And are no more. The beggar and the king, 
With equal steps, tread forward to their end ; 
The reconciling grave 
Swallows distinction first, that made us foes; 
Then all alike lie down in peace together. 
When will that hour of petce arrive for me? 
In heaven | shall find it 5-—not in heaven, 
Vf my old tyrant father can dispose 
Cf things above. But ¢here his interest 
May be as poor as mine, aud want a friend 
As much as [ do here!” 
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It has been justly observed by a contemporary critic, 
that posterity can have no idea of the excellence of Mrs. 
Siddons in Isabella. We may fairly place it by the side 
of her Belvidera, which is the highest praise we can 
bestow. The fearful interval that ensues between the 
presentation of the ring and the recognition of Biron, in 
the disguised stranger, by his distracted yet innocent 
wife, was almost insupportable, from the wild anxiety, 
the agonizing suspense, the terror that it excited. Her 
eye glancing fearfully at the stranger—her haggard 
smile, when, with labouring breath, and in a half-sup- 
pressed whisper, she exclaims— 


“ My fears were woman’s !?— 


and her shriek when the well-remembered voice of Biron 
strikes upon her ear, were transcendant. Nor less so 
was the scene where Biron discovers her with the dag- 
ger, and her horror-stricken look and tone in the soli- 
loquy— : 

““ What’s to be done 7—for something must be done. 


Two husbands!— Married to both, 
And yet a wife to neither! Hold, my brain!” 


Her distraction and death were so awful, that we never 
witnessed the latter scenes of this tragedy without in- 
terruption, from the too-strongly excited feelings of the 


audience. 
CS D G. 





STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal obecrvations, during the most recent performauces. 

EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right; L. Left; D.F. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Dovr ; L. D. Left Door ; S&S. i. Second Entrance; U. bk. Upper 
Entrance; M.D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 

R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre ; 

L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC Cc. LC. L. 
@,* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, Jucing the Audience. 


Costume. 


ero 


COUNT BALDWIN.—Green shirt, crimson velvet aim-hole 
cloak, with sleeves to hang under, edged with white fur, and richly 
embroidered, red stockings and yellow shoes. 

BIRON.—Green Hussar dress, cap and feather, pelisse trimmed 
with fur, yellow boots. 

BIRON'S SON.—Black tunic, black hose and shoes : second 
dress, green tunic, trimmed with silver, pink sash, white silk hose, 
white shoes. 

VILLEROY.—Crimson and gold doublet and breeches, trimmed 
with blue satin, blue satin sash, white silk hose, white shoes, black 
velvet cap, and white plumes ; second dress, buff cassimere dress 
same puree richly trimmed with silver, white satin sash, white 
shoes and roses. 

CARLOS.—Puce cloth doublet, sleeves slashed with blue satin, 
and slashed with the same down the front, large breeches to match, 
the dress trimmed all over with button-holes of silver, bine satin 
sash, white silk hose, yellow boots, large drab beaver hat, blue 
band, rose and feathers. 

MAURICE.— Buff doublet and breeches, puffed with scarlet, and 
trimmed with silver, sash, white hose, yellow shoes. 

BELFORD.—Scarlet doublet and breeches, trimined with silver, 
and puff'd with white, sash, yellow boots. 

SAMPSON.—Blue livery, puff'd with yellow, porter’s robe, with 
knots ; second dress, purple livery, crimson puffs, and silver lace, 
to natch Villeroy’s servants, 

SHERIFFS’ OFFICERS.—Black gowns with knots. 

BRAVOS.—Dark shape dresses. 

ISABELLA.—Black velvet dress, black veil; second dress, 
white satin, trimmed with silver; third dress, white muslin. 


NURSE.—Blue and white broad striped cotton gown, white 
apron. 


Cast of the Characters as performed atthe Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden, 1824. 
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ISABELLA. 


ACT I. 


SCENE [.—A Street. 


Enter VitLERoY and CARLOS, R. 


Car. (Rk. c.) This constancy of yours will establish 
an immortal reputation among the women. 

Vil. (wu. c.) If it would establish me with Isabella— 

Car. Follow her, follow her: Troy town was wen at 
last. 

Vil. I have followed her these seven years, and now 
but live in hopes. 

Car, But live in hopes! Why hope is the ready 
road, the lover’s baiting place ; and, for aught you 
know, but one stage short of the possession of your 
mistress. 

Vil, But my hopes, I fear, are more of my own mak- 
ing than her’s; and proceed rather from my wishes, 
than any encouragement she has given me. 

Car. That I can’t tell: ‘the sex is very various: 
there are no certain measures to be prescribed or fol- 
lowed, in making our approaches to the women. All 
that we have to do, I think, is to attempt them in the 
weakest part. Press them but hard, and they will all 
fall under the necessity of a surrender at last. That 
favour comes at once; and sometimes when we least 
expect it. 

Vil. I shall be glad to find it so. [Going u.] Um go- 
ing to visit her. 

Car. (c.) What interest a brother-in-law can have 
with her, depend upon. 

Vil. { Turns.) J know your interest. and [ thank 
you. 

Car. You are prevented ; see the mourner comes: 
She weeps, as seven years were seven hours ; 

So fresh, unfading is the memory 
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Of my poor brother’s, Biron’s death ; 

1 leave you to your opportunity. [Evit Vittenoy, L. 

Though I have taken care to root her from our house, 

1 would transplant her into Villeroy’s—— 

There is an evil fate that waits upon her, 

To which I wish him wedded— only him: 

His upstart family, with haughty brow, 

(Though Villeroy and myself are seeming friends, ) 

Looks dawn upon our house 3 his sister toa, 

Whose hand I ask’d, and was with scorn refused, 

Lives in my breast, and fires me to revenge. 
‘{ Looking wu. 








They bend this way. 

Perhaps, at last, she seeks my father's doors ; 

They shall be shut, and he prepared to give 

The beggar and her brat a cold reception. 

That boy’s an adder in my path. (Going, x.] They 
come, 

T’ll stand apart, and watch their motions. [ Erit, Rr. 


Enter VitLeroy and ISABELLA, with her Child, u. 


Isa. [With her Child on her x.) Why do you follow 
me? you know I am 
A bankrupt every way ; too far engaged 
Ever to make return: I own you have been 
More than a brother to me, my friend: 
And at a time when friends are found no more, 
A friend to my misfortunes. 
Vil. (1. c.) I must be 
Always your friend. 
Isa. I have known, and found you 
Truly my friend; and would I could be yours. 
But the unfortunate cannot be friends 
Pray begone, 
Take warning, and be happy. 
Vil. Happiness! 
There’s none for me without you. 
What serve the goods of fortune for ? To raise 
My hopes, that you at last will share them with me. 
Isa. 1 must not hear you. 
Vil. Thus, at this awful distance, I have served 
A seven years’ bondage. Do Icall it bondage, 
When I can never wish to be redeem’d ? 
No, Ict me rather linger out a life 
Of expectation, that you may he mine, 
Than be restored to the indifference 
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Of seeing you, without this pleasing pain: 
I've lost myself, and never would be found, 
But in these arms. 
Isa. Oh, L have heard all this ! 
But must no more——the charmer is no more: 
My buried husband rises in the face 
Of my dear hoy, and chides me for my Stay : 
Canst thou forgive me, child? {ALmbracing Child. 
Vil. What can I say! 
The arguments that make against my hopes 
Prevail upon my heart, and fix me more ; 
When yet a virgin, free, and undisposed, 
lloved, but saw you only with mine eyes ; 
T could not reach the beauties of your soul: 
1 have since lived in contemplation, 
And long experience of your growing goodness : 
What then was passion, is my judgment now, 
Through all the several changes of your life, 
Confirm’d and settled in adoring you. 
Isa. Nay, then I inust begone. If you are my 
friend, 
If you regard my little interest, 
No more of this. 
I’m going to my father: he needs not an excuse 
To use me ill: pray leave me to the trial. 
Vil. I’m only born to be what you would have me, 
The creature of your power, and must obey, 
Inevery thing obey you. 1 am going: 
But all good fortune go along with you. [Exit v. 
Isa. 1 shall need all your wishes 
[Crosses to COUNT BALDWIN’s house R.—Knocks, 
Lock’d! and fast ! 
Where is the charity that used to stand 
In our forefathers’ hospitable days 
At great men’s doors, 
Like the good angel of the family, 
With open arms taking the needy in, 
To feed and clothe, to comfort and relieve them? 
Now even their gates are shut against the poor. 
[Knocks again, 








Sampson opens the door and comes out. 


Samp. (R.) Well, what’s to do now, Itrow? You 
knock as loud as if you were invited; and that’s more 
than I heard of; but I can tell you, you may look twice 
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about for a welcome in a great man’s family, before you 
find it, unless you bring it along with you. 

Isa. (r.) Uhope 1 bring my welcome along with me: 
Is your lord at home ? 

Samp. My lord at home ! 

Isa. Count Baldwin lives here still? 

Samp. Ay, ay, Count Baldwin does live here: and I 
am his porter; but what’s that to the purpose, good wo- 
man, of my lord’s being at home? 

Isa. Why don’t you know me, friend ? 

Samp. Not I, not 1, mistress; I may have seen you 
before, or so; but men of employment must forget their 
acquaintances ; especially such as we are never to be the 
better for. [ Going to shut the Door. 


NURSE appears at the door. 


Nurse. Handsomer words would become you, and mend 
your manners, Sampson : do you know who you prate 
to? 

° Isa. Tam glad you know me, Nurse. 

Nurse. { Coming out. | Marry, Heav’n forbid, madam, 
that I should ever forget you, or my little jewel: pray 
goin (IsABELLA goes in with her Child.| Now my 
blessing go along with you, wherever you go, or what- 
ever you are about. Fie, Sampson, how could’st thou 
be such a Saracen? A Turk would have been a better 
Christian, than to have done so barbarously by so good 
a lady. 

Saran { Both c.| Why, look you, Nurse, I know you 
of old: by your good will, you would have a finger in 
every body’s pye, but mark theend ont; if Iam called to 
account about it, | know what I have to say. 

Nurse. Marry come up here; say vour pleasure, and 
spare not. Refuse his eldest son’s widow and poor 
child the comfort of seeing him? She does not trouble 
him so often. 

Samp, Not that I am against it, Nurse, but we are 
but seryants, you know ; we must have no likings, but 
our lord’s, and must do as we are ordered. But what 
is the business, Nurse 2? You have been inthe family 
before I came into the world: what’s the reason, pray, 
that this daughter-in-law, who has so good a report in 
every body’s mouth, is so little set by by my lord ? 

Nurse. Why, [tell you, Sampson, moreor less: I'll 
tell the truth, that’s my way, you know. without ad- 
ding or diminishing. 
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Samp. Aye, marry, Nurse. 

Nurse. My lord’s eldest son, Biron by name, the son 
of his bosom, and the son that he would have loved 
best, if he had as many as king Pyramus of Troy— 
this Biron, as | was saying, wasa lovely sweet gen- 
tleman, and, indeed, nobody could blaine his father for 
loving him: he was a son for the king of Spain; 
Heaven bless him, for | was his nurse. But now I 
come to the point, Sampson; this Biron, without ask- 
ing the advice of his friends, hand over head, as young 
men will have their vagaries, not having the fear of his 
father before his eyes, as [ may say, wilfully marries 
this Isabella. 

Samp. How, wilfully! he should have had her con- 
sent, methinks, 

Nurse. No, wilfully marries her; and which was 
worse, after she had settled all her fortune upon a nun- 
nery, which she broke wut of to run away with him. 
They say they had the church's forgiveness, but I had 
rather it had been his father’s, 

Samp. Why, in good truth, I think our young master 
was not in the wrong but in marrying without a por- 
tion. 

Nurse. That was the quarrel, I believe, Sampson; 
upon this, my old lord would never see him: disinhe- 
rited him; took his younger brother, Carlos, into fa- 
vour, whom he never cared for before; and, at last, 
ta Biron to go to the siege of Candy, where he was 
killed. 

Samp. Alack-a-day, poor gentleman | 

Nurse. For which my old lord hates her, as if she 
had becn the cause of his going there. 

Samp. Alas, poor lady! she has suffered for it; she 
has lived a great while a widow. 

Nurse. A great while indeed, fora young woman, 
Sampson. 

Samp. Gad so; here they come; I won't venture to 
be seen. [They retire and confer in the back ground. 


Enter from the door Count BaLpwin, followed by 
ISABELLA and her Child, 


C. Bald. (c.) Whoever of your friends directed you, 
Misguided and abused you There’s your way: 
[Pointing 1. 





What could you expect from me? 
Isa. (R.c.) Oh, I have vothing to expect on earth! 
B 
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But misery is very apt to talk : 
I thought I might be heard. 
C. Bald. What can you say 2 
Is there in eloquence, can there be in words, 
A recompensing pow’r, a remedy, 
A reparation of the injuries, 
The great calamities, that you have brought 
On me and mine? You have destroyed those hopes 
} fondly raised, through my declining life, 
To rest my age upon; and most undone me, 
Isa, 1 have undone myself too. 
C. Bald. Speak it again ; 
Say still you are undone; and I will hear you, 
With pleasure hear you. 
Isa. Would my ruin please you? 
C. Bald. Beyond all other pleasures. 
Isa. Then you are pleased—for I am most undone. 
C. Bald. I pray’d but for revenge, and Heav’n has 
heard, 
And sent it to my wishes : these grey hairs 
Would have gone down in sorrow to the grave, 
Which you have dug for me, without the thought, 
The thought of leaving you more wretched here. 
Isa. Indeed I am most wretched — 
IT lost with Biron all the joys of life: 
But now its last supporting means are gone. 
All the kind helps that Heav’n in pity raised, 
In charitable pity to our wants, 
At last have left us: now bereft of all, 
But this last trial of a cruel father, 
To save us both from sinking. Oh, my child! 
Kneel with me, knock at nature in his heart: 
[ Both kneel to him. 
Let the resemblance of a once-loved son 
Speak in this little one, who never wrong’d you, 
And plead the fatherless and widow’s cause. 
Oh, if you ever hope to be forgiven, 
As you will need to be forgiven too, 
Forget our faults, that Heaven may pardon yours ! 
C. Bald. How dare you mention Heaven? Call to 
mind 
Your perjured vows ; your plighted, broken faith 
To Heav’n, and all things holy ; were you not 
Devoted, wedded to a life recluse, 
The sacred habit on, profess’d and sworn, 
A votary for ever? Can you think 
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The sacrilegious wretch, that robs the shrine, 
Is thunder-proof ? 
Isa. There, there, began my woes. 
Oh! had I never seen my Biron’s face, 
IJad he not tempted me, I had not fall’n, 
But still continued innocent and free 
Of a bad world, which only he had pow’r 
To reconcile, and make me try again. 

C. Bald, Your own inconstancy 

Reconciled you to the world: 

He had no hand to bring you back again, 

But what you gave him, Circe, you prevail’d 
Upon his honest mind; and what he did 

Was first inspired by you. 

Isa. Not for myself—for I am past the hopes 
Of being heard—but for this innocent 
And then I never will disturb you more. 

C. Bald. 1 almost pity the unhappy child: 
But being yours 

Isa. Look on him as your son’s ; 

And Jet his part in him answer for mine. 
Oh, save, defend him, save him from the wrongs 
That fall upon the poor! 

C. Bald. It touches me— 

And I will save him —[Snatches the child’s hand. |—But 
to keep him safe, 
Never come near him more, 

Isa. What! take him from me? 

No, we must never part ae the child away from 
him)—’tis the last hold 

Of comfort I have left; and when he fails 

All goes along with him: Oh! could you be 

The tyrant to divorce life from my life ? 

T live but in my child, 

No, let me pray in vain, and beg my bread 

From door to door, to feed his daily wants, 

Rather than always lose him. 

C. Bald. (r.) Then have your child, and feed him 

_with your prayers. Away! 

Isa. Then Heaven have mercy on me! 

[Exit, with child, v. 

C. Bald. You rascal slave, what do I keep you for? 
How came this woman in? 

Samp. [Both advance.] Why, indeed, my lord, I 
did as good as tell her before, my thoughts upon the 
matter———— 
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C. Bald. Did you so, sir? Now then tell her mine: 
Tell her I sent youto her. There’s one more to pro- 
vide for. Begone, go all together. Take any road 
but this to beg or starve in, but never, never see me 
more. [Exit into his house. Sampson and Nurse 
remain a short time atc. then exeunt, Lu. weeping. 


END OF ACT I. 





ACT II. 


SCENE 1.—The Strect. 


Enter VitvtEerRoy, rk. and Carros, tu. meet atc 


Vil. My friend, 1 fear to ask—but [sabella-—— 
The lovely widow’s tears, her orphan’s cries, 
Thy father must feel for them ?——No, I read, 
1 read their cold reception in thine eyes—— 
Thou pitiest them—though Baldwin—but IT spare him 
For Carlos’ sake ; thou art no son of his. 
There needs not this to endear thee more to me. 
[ Embrace. 
Car, My Villeroy, the fatherless, the widow, 
Are terms not understood within these gates 
You must forgive him; sir, he thinks this woman 
Is Biron’s fate, that hurried him to death 
I must not think on’t, lest my friendship stagger 
My friend’s, my sister’s mutual advantage, 
Have reconciled my bosom to its task. 
Vil. (n.c.) Advantage ! think not I intend to raise 
An interest from Isabella’s wrongs. 
Your father may have interested ends 
In her undoing ; but my heart has none; 
Her happiness must be my interest, 
And that I would restore. 
Car. (L.c.) Why, so i mean. 
These hardships, that my father lays upon her, 
I’m sorry for, and wish IT could prevent ; 
-But he will have his way. Since there’s no hope 
From her prosperity, her change of fortune 
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May alter the condition of her thoughts, 
And make for you. 

Vil. She is above her fortune. 

Car. Try her again. Women commonly love 
According to the circumstances they are in. 

Vii. Common women may. 
No, though [ live but in the hopes of her, 
And languish for th’ enjoyment of those hopes ; 
Id rather pine ina consuming want 
Of what 1 wish, than have the blessing mine, 
From any reason but consenting love, 
Oh! let me never have it to remember, 
I could betray her coldly to comply : 
When a clear gen’rous choice bestows her on me, 
I know to value the unequall’d gift : 
I would not have it, but to value it. 

Car. Take your own way; remember, what I offer’d 
Came from a friend. 


Vil. I understand it so. Crossing to t. 
1’ll serve her for herself, without the thought 
Of a reward. [ Hxit, v. 


Car. Agree that point between you. 
If you marry her any way, you do my business. 
I know him—What his generous soul intends 
Ripens my plots—ll first to Isabella. —— 
I must keep up appearances with her too. [ Exit, nr. 


SCENE If.—A Room in IsaBewvua’s Mouse. 


ISABELLA sifling, and Nurse discovered. ISABELLA’S 
Son at play on her r. 


Isa. Sooner, or later, all things pass away, 

And are no more. The beggar and the king, 

With equal steps, tread forward to their end ; 

The reconciling grave 

Swallows distinction first, that made us foes ; 

Then all alike lie down in peace together. 

When will that hour of peace arrive for me? 

In Heav’n TI shall find it. Not in Heaven, 

If my old tyrant father can dispose 

Of things above. But there his interest 

May be as poor as mine, and want a friend 

As much as I do here. (Weeping. 
Nurse. Good madain, be comforted 
Isa. [Rises.} Do I desesve to be this outcast wretch, 
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Abandon’d thus, and lost? But ‘tis my lot, 

The will of Heav’n, and [ must not complain: 

1 will not for myself: let me bear all 

The violence of your wrath; but spare my child: 

Let not my sins be visited op him: 

They are; they must; a general ruin falls 

On every thing about me: thou art lost, 

Poor Nurse, by being near me. 
Nurse. 1 can work, or beg, to do you service. 
Isa, Could 1 forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 

What I am destined to. Wild hurrying thoughts 

Start every way from my distracted soul, 

To find out hope, and only meet despair. 

What answer have I? 


Enter Sampson, UL. 


Samp. Why, truly, very little to the purpose: like 
a Jew as he is, he says you have had more already 
than the jewels are worth: he wishes you would 
rather think of redeeming ’em, than expect any more 
money upon ’em. [krit SAMPSON, L, 

Isa. So:—poverty at home, and debts abroad ! 

My present fortune bad; my hopes yet worse! 

What will become of me! 

This ring is all I have left of value now ; 

"Ewas given me by my husband; his first gift 

Upon our marriage: Uve always kept it 

With my best care, the treasure next my life: 

And now but part with it to support life, 

Which only can be dearer. [ Tukes off the ring.] Take 
it, Nurse, 

*T will stop the cries of hunger for a time ; 

Take care of it: 

Manage it as the last remaining friend 

That would relieve us. [ait Nurse, L.] Heav’n can 


only tell 
Where we shall find another [goes back and sits.| My 
dear boy! [ Aanbraces hi. 


The labour of his birth was lighter to me 

Than of my fondness now 3; my fears for him 

Are inore than, in that hour of hovering death, 

They could be for myself Iie minds me not, 

His little sports have taken up his thoughts : 

Oh. may they never feel the pangs of mine! [ Rises 
Thinking will make me mad: why must I think, 
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Enter NuRSE, L. 


Nurse. (t.) Oh, madam! you are utterly ruined and 
undone ; your creditors of all kinds are come in upon 
you; they have mustered up a regiment of rogues, 
that are come to plunder your house, and seize upon all 
you have in the world: they are below. What will 
you do, madam ? 

Isa. Do! nothing! no, for | am born to suffer. 


Enter Caruos, tL. hastily.—NuRseE goes back. 


Car. (Lu. c.) Oh, sister! can T call you by that name, 
And be the son of this inhuman man, 
Inveterate to your ruin ? 
Do not think I am akin to his barbarity. 
I must abhor my father’s usage of you. 
Can you think : 
Of any way that I may serve you in? 
But what enrages most my sense of grief, 
My sorrow for your wrongs, is, that my father, 
Foreknowing well the storm that was to fall, 
Has ordered me not to appear for you. 
Isa. (R. c.) | thank your pity ; my poor husband fell 
For disobeying him; do not you stay 
To venture his displeasure too for me. 
Cur. You must resolve on something [ Exit, u. 
Isa. Let my fate 
Determine for me; I shall be prepared. 
The worst that can befall me is to die. 
Hark, they are coming: let the torrent roar: 
It can but overwhelm me in its fall; 
And life and death are now alike to me. 
[ Exit, rn~-NuRSE follows, leading the Child. 


SCENE II1I,—Antichamber in Isabella’s House. 


Enter Carros and VILLEROY, with Officers, L. 


Vil. (c.) No farther violence —- 
The debt in all is but four thousand crowns; 
Were it ten times the sum, I think you know 
My fortune very well can answer it. 
You have my word for this: Ill see you paid. 
Offi. (u.) That’s as much as we can desire: so we 
have the money, no matter whence it comes. 
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Vil. (t.c.) To-morrow you shall have it. 
Car. Thus far all’s wel] —— 
And now my sister comes to crown the work. 
[ Pointing R. 
Isa, [ Without, R.] Where are these rav’ning blood- 
hounds, that pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallow me? 


Enter Isauentia, Nurse, and Cu1.p, R.—NuRSE and 
Crip stand rn. a little back. 


I meet your rage, and come to be devoured ; 
Say, which way are you to dispose of me ; 
To dangeons, darkness, death? 
Car. (c.) Have patience. 
Isa. (rR. c.) Patience ! 
Offi. (4.) You'll excuse us, we are but in our office, 
Debts mast be paid. 
Isa. My death will pay you all. [ Distractedly. 
Offi. While there is law to be had, people will have 
their own. 
Vil. ’Tis very fit they should ; but pray be gone. 
To-morrow certainly —— [ Kveunt OFFICERS, L. 
Tsa. What of to-morrow ? 
Must I be reserved for fresh afflictions ? 
Vil. For long happiness of life, | hope. 
Isa. There is no hope for me. 
The load grows light, when we resolve to bear: 
I’m ready for my trial, 
Car. Pray, be calm, 
And know your friends. 
Isa. My friends! Have Ia friend? 
Car. A faithful friend; in your extremest need, 
Villeroy came in to save you 
Isa. Save me! How? 
Car. By satisfying all your creditors. 
Isa. Which way ? for what ? 
Vil. (u.) Let me be understood, 
And then condemn me: you have given me leave 
To be your friend ; and in that only name 
I now appear before you [c. Carxos goes L. | I could wish 
There had been no occasion of a friend, 
Because I know you hate to be obliged ; 
And still more loth to be obliged by me. 
Isa, "Twas that I would avoid—— [ Aside. 
Vil. 1’m most unhappy that my services 
Can be suspected to design upon you ; 
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T have no farther ends than to redeem you 
From fortune’s wrongs ; to shew myself at last, 
What I have long profess’d to be, your friend: 
Allow me that; and to convince you more, 
That I intend only your interest, 
Forgive what 1 have done, and in amends 
(if that can make you any, that can please you) 
Pil tear myself for ever from my hopes, 
Stifle this flaming passion in my soul, 
And mention my unlucky love no more. 
Isa. This generosity will ruin me. { Aside. 
Vil. Nay, if the blessing of my looking on you 
Disturbs your peace, 1 will) do all I can 
To keep away, and never see you more, [ Going, L. 
Car. [Stopping him.| You must not go, 
Vil. (u.) Could Isabella speak 
Those few short words, I should be rooted here, 
And never move but upon her commands. 
Car, {Goes to her, n.c.] Speak to him, sister; do 
not throw away 
A fortune that invites you to be happy. 
In your extremity he begs your love; 
And has deserved it nobly. Think upon 
Your lost condition, helpless and alone. 
Though now you have a friend, the time must come 
That you will want one; him you may secure 
To be a friend, a father, a husband to you. 
Isa, A husband ! 
Car. You have discharged your duty to the dead, 
And to the living! ’tis a wilfulness 
Not to give way to your necessities, 
That force you to this marriage. 
Nurse. [Leading forward the Child.| What must 
become of this poor innocence ? 
[ To the Child, 
Car. He wants a father to, protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue: you must bear 
The future blame, and answer to the world, 
When you refuse the easy, honest means 
Of taking care of him. 
Isa. Do not think 1 need 
Your reasons to confirm my gratitude.— 
1 have a sou} that’s truly sensible 
Of your great worth, and busy to contrive, 
[To ViLuUERpY. 
If possible, to make you a return. 
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Vil. Oh, easily possible ! 
Isa, It cannot be your way: my pleasures are 
Buried, and cold in my dead husband’s grave ; 
And I should wrong the truth, myself, and you, 
To say that I can ever love again. 
I owe this declaration to myself: 
But as a proof that I owe all to you, 
If, after what I have said, you can resolve 
To think me worth your love—[VILLEROY advances 
to her.|— Where am I going ? 
You cannot think it; ’tis impossible. 
Vil, Impossible! [CarLos crosses towards tu. 
Isa. You should not ask me now, nor should I grant; 
TI am so much obliged, that to consent 
Would want a name to recommend the gift: 
’*T would show me poor, indebted, and compelled, 
Designing, mercenary: and I know 
You would not wish to think I could be bought. 
Vil. Be bought! where is the price that can pretend 
To bargain for you? Not in Fortune’s power. 
The joys of Heav’n, and love, must be bestowed ; 
They are not to be sold, and cannot be deserved. 
Isa. Some other time I'll hear you on this subject. 
Vil. Nay, then there is no time so fit for me. 
| Following her. 
Since you consent to hear me, hear me now ; 
That you may grant: you are above [ Takes her hand. 
The little forms which circumscribe your sex ; 
We differ but in time, let that be mine. 
Isa. You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you shall ; 
Since you will have it so——I will be yours. 
{CarLos erults upart, x. 
Vil. I take you at your word. 
Isa. 1 give you all, 
My hand: and would I had a heart to give: 
But if it ever can return again, 
’Tis wholly yours. 
Vil. Oh ecstacy of joy! 
Leave that to me. If all my services, 
If all that man can fondly say or do, 
Can beget love, love shall be born again, 
Oh, Carlos ! now my friend and brother too: 
And, Nurse, I have eternal thanks for thee. 
[Ezeunt Nurse and Child, nr. 
This night you must be mine. 
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Let me command in this, and all my life 
Shall be devoted to you. 
Isa. On your word, 
Never to press me to put off these weeds, 
Which best become my melancholy thoughts, 
You shall command me. 
Vil. Witness, Ileaven and earth, 
Against my soul, when I do any thing 
To give you a disquiet. 
Car. {Goes to c.] T long to wish you joy. 
Vil. You'll be a witness of my happiness ? 
Car. For once Ill be my sister’s father, 
And give her to you. 
Vil, Next my isabella, 
Be near my heart: Iam forever yours. [HExeunt, Rr. 


END OF ACT jy, 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I.—Count Baldwin's House. 


Enter Count BaLpwIin, R. and CaRt0s, L. 


C. Bald. (c.) Married to Villeroy, say’st thou? 
Car. (c.) Yes, my lord. 
Last night the priest perform’d his holy office, 
And made them one. 
C. Bald. (ut. c.) Misfortune join them ! 
And may her violated vows pull down 
A lasting curse, a constancy of sorrow 
On both their heads. 
Car. (x. c.) Soon he'll hate her ; 
Though warm and violent in his raptures now, 
When full enjoyment pails his sicken’d sense, 
And reason with satiety returns, 
Her cold constrain’d acceptance of his hand 
Will gall his pride, which (though of late o’erpower’d 
y stronger passions) will, as they grow weak, 
Rise in full force, and pour its vengeance on her. 
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C. Bald. Now, Carlos, take example to thy aid 5 
Let Biron’s disobedience, and the curse 
He took into his bosom, prove a warning, 
A monitor to thee, to keep thy duty 
Firm and unshaken. 

Car. | Kneels.| May those rankling wounds, 
Which Biron’s disobedience gave my father, 
Be heal'd by me. 

C. Bald. With tears I thank thee, Carlos— 

{Raises him, 

And may’st thou ever feel those inward joys, 
Thy duty gives thy father—but, my son, 
We must not let resentment choke our justice 5 
’'Tis fit that Villeroy know he has no claim 


Froin me, in right of [sabella.—— Biron, 
(Whose name brings tears) when wedded to this wo- 
man, 


By ine abandon’d, sunk the little fortune 
His uncle left, in vanity and fondness : 
Lam possess’d of those your brother’s papers, 
Which now are Villeroy’s, and, should aught remain, 
tn justice it is his; from me to him 
You shall convey them—follow me, and take them. 
[#xit C. BALDWIN, L. 
Car. Yes, [will take them; but ere I part with 
them, 
I will be sure my interest will not suffer 
By these his high, refined, fantastic notions 
Of equity and right.—What a paradox 
Is man! My father here, who boasts his honour, 
And even but now was warm in praise of justice, 
Jan steel his heart against the widow’s tears, 
And infaut’s wants: the widow and the infant 
Of Biron; of his son, his fav’rite son. 
*Tis ever thus weak minds, who court opinion, 
And dead to virtuous feeling, hide their wants 
In pompous affectation—Now to Villeroy— 
Ere this his friends, for he is much beloved, 
Crowd to his house, and with their nuptial songs 
Awake the wedded pair: Vil join the throng, 
And in my face, at least, bear joy and friendship. 


[ Exit, ne 
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SCENE II.—A Ball Room in ViuvLEeroy’s House, 
and music across back ground, with Maurice, 
and other Friends of VitLteroy, R.and w. 


Enter a SERVANT, R, 


Maur. (1.c.) Where’s your master, my good friend? 
Serv. (n.c.) Within, sir, 
Preparing for the welcome of his friends. 
Maur. (v.c.) Acquaint him we are here; yet stay, 
[ Hxit SERVANT, R 
The voice of music gently shall surprise him, 
And breathe our salutations to his ear. 
Strike up the strain to Villeroy’s happiness, 
To Isabella’s—But he’s here already. 


Enter VILLEROY, R, 
Vil. (n.) My friends, 
Welcome all 
What means this preparation ? [Seeing the Music. 
Maur. A slight token 
Of our best wishes for your growing happiness,-— 
You must permit our friendship—— 
Vil. You oblige me 
Maur. But your lovely bride, 
That wonder of her sex, she must appear, 
And add new brightness to this happy morning. 
Vil, She is not yet prepared; and let her will, 
My worthiest friend, determine her behaviour 3 
To win, and not to force her disposition, 
Has been my seven years task. She will anon 
Speak welcome to you all. The music stays. 
[VinrLteroy und his Friends seat themselves, nr. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


Woman, Let all, let all be gay, 
Begin the rapturous lay, 
Let mirth, let mirth and joy, 
Each happy hour employ 
Of this fair bridal day. 


Vil, | Rises, and stands c | ¥ thank you for this proof 
of your affection : 
I am so much transported with the thoughts 
Of what 1 am, [ know not what I do. 
My Isabella !———but, possessing her, 
c 
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Who would not lose himself ?7— 
Where’s Carlos now? 
Methinks | am but half myself without him. 
Maur. This is wonderful! married, and yet in rap- 
tures. 
Vil. Oh! when you all get wives, and such as mine, 
(If such another woman can be found) 
You will rave too, dote on the dear content, 
And prattle in their praise out of all bounds, 
I cannot speak my bliss! "Tis in my head, 
’Tis in my heart, and takes up all my soul— 
The labour of my fancy.— 


Enter IsaneEiyia and Child, r. 


My Isabella ! Oh, the joy of my heart, 
That I have leave at last to call you mine! 
But let me look upon you, view you well. 
This is a welcome gallantry indeed ! 
I durst not ask, but it was kind to grant, 
Just at this time: dispensing with your dress 
Upon this second day to greet our friends. 
Isa. (c.) Black might be ominous: 
J would not bring ill luck along with me. 
Vil. (c.) Oh! if your melancholy thoughts could 
change 
With shifting of your dress—Time has done cures 
Incredible this way, and may again. 

Jsa. Y could have wish'd, if you had thought it fit, 
Our marriage had not been so public. 

Vil. Do not you grudge me my excess of icve; 
That was a cause it could not be conceal’d: 
Besides, ’twould injure the opinion 
I have of my good fortune, having you ; 

And lessen it in other people’s thoughts. 


Enter CaR os, R. 


Vil. My Carlos too, who came in to the support 
Of our bad fortune, has an honest right, 
In better times, to share the good with us. 

Car. I come to claim that right, to share your joy; 
To wish you joy; and find it in myself; 
For a friend’s happiness reflects a warmth, 
A kindly comfort, into every heart 
That is not envious. 

[Leads the Child x. and appears to fondle him, 
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Vil. He must be a friend indeed, 
Who is not envious of a happiness 
So absolute as mine: there is the cause ; 
Thank her for what I am, and what must be: 
[ Music flourish. 
I see you mean a second entertainment, 
My dearest Isabella, you must hear 
The raptures of my friends ; from thee they spring ; 
Thy virtues have diffused themselves around, 
And made them all as happy as myself. 
Ise. 1 feel their favours with a grateful heart, 
And willingly comply. 
[ViLLEROY, IsABELLA, CaRLos, and CuiLp sit R. 
attendants stand at their backs. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


Man. Ye \ove-wing’d hours, your flight, 
Your downy flight prepare, 
Bring every soft delight 
To sooth the brave and fair. 
Hail, happy pair, thus in each other bless’d ; 
Be ever free from care, of ev’ry joy possess’d! 


DURTT. 


Take the gifts the gods intend ye; 
Grateful meet the proffer’d joy 5 

Truth and honour shall attend ye ; 
Charms that ne’er can change or cloy. 


Oh, the raptures of possessing, 
Taking beauty to thy arms! 

Oh, the joy, the lasting blessing, 
When with virtue beauty charms! 

Purer flames shall gently warm ye; 

Love and hunour both shall charm thee, 


Car. You')l take my advice another time, sister. 
[IsaBELLa droops—all rise. 
Vil. When have you done? A rising smile 
Stole from her thoughts, just redd’ning on her cheek, 
And you have dash’d it. 
Cur. I’m sorry for'’t. 
Vil. My friends, you will forgive me, when I own, 
1 must prefer her peace to all the world! 
Core, Isabella, let us lead the way: 
Within well speak our welcome to our friends, 
And crown the happy festival with joy. 
[ Exeunt, r.—Scene closes. 
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SCENE Hi!l.—A Room. 


Enter Sampson and Nurse, R laughing. 


Samp. Ay, marry, nurse, here’s “a master, indeed! 
He'll double our wages for us! If he comes on as fast 
with my lady, as he does with his servants, we are all 
in the way to be well pleased. 

Nurse. He’s ina rare humour; if she be in as good 
a one 

Samp. If she be, marry, we may e’en say, they have 
begot it upon one another, 

Nurse. Well; why don’t you go back again to your 
old Count? You thought your throat cut, IL warrant 
you, to be turned out of a nobleman’s service. 

Samp. For the future, 1 will never serve in a house 
where the master or mistress of it lie single: they are 
out of humour with every body when they are not 
pleased themselves. Now, this matrimony makes every 
thing go well. There's mirth and money stirring about 
when those matters go on as they should do. 

Nurse. Indeed, this matrimony, Sampson —~ — 

Samp. Ah, nurse! this matrimony is a very good 
thing ——but what, now my lady is married, I hope we 
shall have company come to the house: there's some- 
thing always coming from one gentleman or other upou 
those occasions, if my lady lovescompany. This feast- 
ing looks well, nurse. 

Nurse. Ouso, my master! we must not be seen. 

[Exeunt, i. 


Enter ViiLeroy, with a letter, and ISABELLA, R. 


Vil. I must away this moment—see his letter, 
Sign’d by himself: alas! he could-no more ; 
My brother's desperate, and cannot die 
In peace, but in my arms. 

Isa. So suddenly ! 

Vil. Suddenly taken, on the road to Brussels, 
To do us honour, love ; unfortunate ! 

Thus to be torn from thee, and all those charms, 
Though cold to me and dead. 

Isa. I'm sorry for the cause. 

Vil. Oh! could ft think, 

Could I persuade myself, that your concern 
For me, or for my absence, were the spring, 
The fountain of these melancholy thoughts, 
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My heart would dance, spite of the sad occasion, 
And be a gay companion in my journey ; 
But— - 

Enter CARLOS, R. 


My good Carlos, why have you left my friends? 
Car. (r.) They are departed home. 
They saw some sudden melancholy news 
Had stolen the lively colour from your cheek 
You had withdrawn, the bride, alarm’d, had follow’d: 
Mere ceremony had been constraint ; and this 
Good-natured rudeness-——— 
Vil. Was the more obliging. 
There, Carlos, is the cause. [ Gives the letter. 
Car. Unlucky accident! 
Th’ Archbishop of Malines, your worthy brother—— 
With him to-night? Sister, will you permit it? 
Vil. It must be so. 
Isa. You hear it must be so. 
Vil. Oh, that it must! 
Car. 'To leave your bride so soon! 
Vil. But having the possession of my love, 
Iam the better able to support 
My absence in the hopes of my return. 
Car. Your stay will be but short? 
Vil. It will seem long! 
The longer that my Isabella sighs: 
I shall be jealous of this rival grief, 
It takes so full possession of thy heart, 
There is not room enough for mighty love. 





Enter SERVANT, bows, and exit, i. 


My horses wait: farewell, my love! You, Carlos, 
Will act a brother’s part, till I return, 
And be the guardian here. All, all I have 
That’s dear to me, I give up to your care. 
Car. And I receive her as a friend and brother, 
Vil, Nay, stir not, Jove! for the night air is cold, 
Aud the dews fall—Here be our end of parting ; 
Carlos will see me to my horse. [Kait with Carros, 
Isa. Oh, may thy brother better all thy hopes! 
Adieu. 
A sudden melancholy bakes my blood! 
Forgive me, Villeroy I do not find 
That cheerful gratitude thy service asks: 
Yet, if I know my heart, and sure I do, 
c 3 
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’Tis not averse from honest obligation. 
Vll to my chamber, and to bed: my mind, 
My harass’d mind is weary. [ Exit, i. 


END OF ACT IIIf. 


ACT IY. 


SCENE t.— The Street. 


Enter Biron and BELFORD, M.D. 


Bir. The longest day will have an end; we are got 
home at last. 

Bel. We have got our legs at liberty ; and liberty 
is home, where’er we go; though mine lies most in 
England. 

Bir. Pray, let me call this yours: for what I can com- 
mand in Brussels, you shall find your own. T have a 
father here, who perhaps, after seven years absence, 
an.l costing him nothing in my travels, may be glad to 
see me. You know my story——How does my disguise 
become me? 

Be/, Just as you would have it; “tis natural, and will 
conceal you. 

Bir. To-morrow you shall be sure to find ne here, as 
early as you please, this is the house, you have ob- 
serve the street. 

Bel. I warrant you: your directions will carry me to 
my lodgings. [ Kxit r. 

Bir. Good night, my friend. 

The long-expected moment is arrived ! 
And if all here is well, my past sorrows 
Will only heighten my excess of joy ; 
And nothing will remain to wish or hope for! 
[ Knocks. 


Enter SAMPSON, L. D. 


Samp. Who's there ? What would you have ? 
Bir. Is your lady at home, friend ? 
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Samp. Why, truly, friend, it is my employment to 
answer impertinent questions: but for my lady’s being at 
home, or no, that’s just as my lady pleases. 

Bir. But how shall I know whether it pleases her or 
no? 

Samp. Why, if you'll take my word for it, you may 
carry your errand back again: she never pleases to see 
any body at this time of night, that she does not know ; 
aud by your dress and appearance [ am sure you must be 
a stranger to her. 

Bir. But I have business; and you don’t know how 
that may please her. 

Samp. Nay if you have business, she is the best 
judge whether your business will please her or no: 
therefore I will proceed in my office, and know of my 
lady whether or no she is pleased to be at home or 
no-— ' Going. 


Enter NURSE, L. D. 


Nurse. Who's that you are so busy withal? Me- 
thinks you might have found an answer in fewer 
words : but, Sampson, you love to hear yourself prate 
sometimes, as well as your betters, that | must say for 
you. Letmecome to him. Who would you speak with, 
stranger ? 

Bir. (c.) With you, mistress, if you could help me to 
speak to yonr lady. 

Nurse. (c.) Yes, sir, I can help youina civil way: 
but can nobody do your business but my lady? 

Bir, Not so well; but if you carry her this ring, 
she’ll know my business better. 

Nurse. There’s no love-letter in it, I hope 3 you look 
like a civil gentleman. In an honest way, I may bring 
you an answer. [ Kxit. 

Bir. My old nurse, only a little older ; they say the 
tongue grows always: mercy onme’ then her’s is se- 
ven years longer since J left her. Yet there is some- 
thing in these servant's folly pleases me ; the cautious 
conduct of the family appears, and speaks in their im- 
pertinence. Well, mistress-—— 


NURSE returns, L. D. 


Nurse. 1 have deliver'd your ring, sir! pray Heaven, 
you bring.no bad news along with you! 

Bir, Quite contrary, I hope. 

Nurse. Nay, 1 hope so too; but my lady was very 
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much surprised when I gave ither. Sir, I am but a 
servant, as a body may say; butif you'll walk in that 
I may shut the doors, for we keep very orderly hours, 
T can show you into the parlour and help you to an 
answer, perhaps as soon as those that are wiser. 
[Exit L. D. 





Bir. Vill follow you 
Now all my spirits hurry to my heart, 
And every sense has taken the alarm 
At this approaching interview ! 
Heavens! how [ tremble! [Bxit, u. D. 


SCENE II.—A Chamber. 


Enter ISABELLA, R. 


Isa. (c.) Vve heard of witches, magic spells, and 
charms, 
That have made nature start from her old course: 
The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From her career, still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses of this under world! 
Now I believe all possible. This ring, 
This little ring, with necromantic force, 
Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears ; 
Conjured the sense of honour, and of love, 
{Into such shapes, they fright me from myself! 
I dare not think of them——. 


Enter NuRsE, L. 


Nurse. Madam, the gentleman’s below. 
Isa, T had forgot, pray let me speak with him ; 
{ Exit NURSE, 

This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband: I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Candy ; there’s my hope. 
Oh, dol live to hope that he died there? 
It must be so; he’s dead, and this ring left, 
By his last breath, to some known faithful friend, 
To bring me back again; 
That's all I have to trust to—— 


Enter Biron, and stands t. IsaBE ta looking at him, 


My fears were woman’s—— I have view’d him all: 
And let me, let me say it to myself, 
I live again, and rise but from his tomb. 
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Bir. Have you forgot me quite ? 
Isa. Forgot you !} 
Bir. Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes, 
My Isabella! 
[He goes to her, she shrieks, and faints. 
Isa. Ha! 
Bir. Oh! come again: 
Thy Biron summons thee to life and love 3 
Thy once-loved, ever-loving husband calls —— 
Thy Biron speaks to thee. 
Excess of love and joy, for my return, 
Klas overpower'’d her——lI was to blame 
‘Po take thy sex’s softness unprepared : 
But sinking thus, thus dying in my arms, 
Vhis ecstacy has nade my welcome more 
Than words could say. Words may be counterfeit, 
False coin’d, and current only from the tongue, 
Without the mind ; but passion’s in the soul, 
And always speaks the heart. 
Isa. Where have I been? Why do you keep him 
from me? 
1 know his voice: my life, upon the wing, 
Hears the soft lure that brings me back again ; 
"Tis he himself, my Biron. 
Do PE held you fast, 
Never to part again ? 
If f must fall, death’s welcome in these arms. 
Bir. Live ever in these arms, 
Isa. But pardon me, 
Excuse the wild disorder of my soul ; 
The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you, 
Of seeing you again, distracted me 
Bir. 'Thou everlasting goodness ! 
Isa. Answer me 3 
What hand of Providence has brought you hack 
To your own home again? 
O, tell me all, 
For every thought confounds me. 
Bir. My best life! at leisure, all. 
Isa. We thought you dead: kill’d at the siege of 
Candy. 
Bir, There I fell among the dead ; 
But hopes of life reviving from my wounds, 
I was preserved but to be made a slave ; 
1 often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer; I writ to thee too—— 
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Isa. What a world of woe 
Had been prevented but in hearing from you ! 
Bir. Alas! thou could’st not help ime. 
Isa. You do not know how much I could have done 3 
At least, I’m sure I could have suffer’d all ; 
¥ would have sold myself to slavery, 
Without redemption; given up my child, 
The dearest part of me, to basest wants—— 
Bir. My little boy! 
Isa. My life but to have heard 
You were alive. 
Bir. No more, my love; complaining of the past, 
We lose the present joy. ’Tis over price, 
Of all my pains, that thus we meet again—— 
I have a thousand things to say to thee—— 
Isa, "Would I were past the hearing ! [ Aside. 
Bir. How does my child, my boy, my father, too ? 
I hear he’s living still. 
Isa. Well, both, both well; 
And may he prove a father to your hopes, 
Though we have found him none. 
Bir. Come, no more tears. 
Isa. Seven long years of sorrow for your loss, 
Have mourn’d with me—— 
Bir. And all my days to come 
Shall be employ’d in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions—Can’t I see my boy ? 
Isa. He’s gone to bed: [’ll have him brought to you. 
Bir. To-morrow I shall see him; I want rest 
Myself, after this weary pilgrimage. 
Isa. Alas! what shall I get for you? 
Bir. Nothing but rest, my love! To-night I would 
not 
Be known, if possible, to your family : 
I see my nurse is with you; her welcome 
Would be tedious at this time ; 
To-morrow will do better. 
Isa. Vl dispose of her, and order every thing 


As you would have it. | Ertt, R. 
Bir. Grant me but life, good Heaven, and give the 
means 


To make this wond’rous goodness some amends ; 
And let me then forget her, if I can! 

O ! she deserves of me much more than 1 

Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father, and his fortune, for her love! 
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You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all! 

Not to perceive, thatguch a woman’s worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide your sons ; 
What is your trash, what all your heaps of gold, 
Compared to this, my heart-felt happiness ? 

What has she, in my absence, undergone ! 

I must not think of that; it drives me back 

Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 


Enter ISABELLA, R. 


Isa. Thave obey’d your pleasure ; 
Every thing is ready for you. 
Bir. (n.) I can want nothing here; possessing thee, 
All my desires are carry’d to their aim 
Of happiness: there’s no room for a wish, 
But to continue still this blessing to me: 
I know the way, my love. I shal! sleep sound, 
Isa, Shall Lattend you? 
Bir. By no means : 
(’ve been so long a slave to others’ pride, 
To learn, at least, to wait upon myself ; 
You’ll make haste after 
Isa. 111 but say my prayers, and follow you— 
[Hzrit BiRON, R. 
My prayers! no, I must never pray again, 
Prayers have their blessings, to reward our hopes, 
But I have nothing leftto hope for more. 
What Heav’n could give I have enjoy’d; but now 
The baneful planct rises on my fate, 
And what’s to come is a long life of woe; 
Yet I may shorten it 
I promised him to follow—him ! 
Is he without a name? Biron, my husband— 
My husband! ha! What then is Villeroy ? 
Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one-day sooner ! 
[ Weeping. 
—What’s to be done ?—for something must be done. 
Two husbands! married to both, 
And yet a wife to neither! Hold, my brain—— 
Ha! a lucky thought 
Works the right way to rid me of them all; 
All the reproaches, infamies and scorns, 
That every tongue and finger will find for me. 
Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm—no matter what can come, 
*Tis but a blow—yet I will see him first— 
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Have a Jast look, to heighten my despair, 
And then to rest for ever.— [ Going, R. 


Brron meets her. 


Bir. Despair and rest for ever ! Isabella! 
These words are far from thy condition ; 
And be they ever so. [heard thy voice, 
Aud could not bear thy absence ; come, my love! 
You have stay’d long, there’s nothing, nothing sure 
Now to despair of in succeeding fate. 
Isa. Tam contented to be miserable, 
But not this way ; I’ve been too long abused, 
Let me sleep on, to be deceived no more. 
Bir. Look up, my Jove, I never did deceive thee, 
Nor ever can; believe thyself, thy eyes 
That tirst inflamed, and lit me to my love, 
Those stars, that still must guide me to my joys, 
Isa. And me to my undoing: I look round, 
And find no path, but leading to the grave. 
Bir. T cannot understand thee. 
Isa, Uf marriages 
Are made in Heaven, they should be happier: 
Why was I made this wretch ? 
Bir. Was marriage made thee wretched ? 
Isa. Miserable, beyond the reach of comfort. 
Bir. Do I live to hear thee say so ? 
Isa. Why, what did I say ? 
Bir. That I have made thee miserable. 
Isa. No: you are my only earthly happiness : 
And my false tongue belied my honest heart, 
If it said otherwise 
Bir. And yet you said, 
Your marriage made you miserable. 
Isa. 1 know not what I said: 
I’ve said too much, unless I could speak all. 
Bir. Thy words are wild ; my eyes, my ears, my 
heart, 
Were all so full of thee, so much employ’d 
In wonder of thy charms, I could not find it ; 
Now I perceive it plain—— 
Isa. Yow ll tell nobody 
Bir. Thou art not well. 
Isa. Indeed I am not; 1! knew that before ; 
But where’s the remedy ? 
Bir. Rest will relieve thy cares; come, come, no 
more $ 
I'll banish sorrow from thee. 
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Isa. Banish first the cause. 
Bir. Heaven knows how willingly ! 
Isa. You are the only cause. 
Bir Am I the cause? the cause of thy misfortunes ? 
Isa. The fatal innocent cause of all my woes. 
Bir. Is this my welcome home? This the reward 
Of all my miscries, Jong labours, pains, 
And pining wants of wretched slavery, 
Which [ve outlived, only in hopes of thee ; 
Am I thus paid at tast for deathless love 5 
And eall’d the cause of thy misfortunes now? 
Isa. Inquire no more; ’twill be explain’d too soon, 
[ Going off, 1. 
Bir. What! canst thou leave me too? 
Isa, Pray let me go; 
For both our sakes, permit me 
Bir. Rack me not with imaginations 
Of things impossible ——Thon canst not mean 
What thou hast said—Yet something she must mean. 
—’ Twas madness all—Compose thyself, my love! 
The fit is past; all may be well again: 
Let us to bec, 
Isa, To bed! You've raised the storm 
Will sever us for ever. 
Bir. Nothing shall ever part us. 
Isa, Oh! there’s a fatal story to be told 3 
Be deaf to that, as Heaven has been to me ! 
When thou shalt hear how much thou hast been 
wrong’d, 
How wilt thou curse thy fond believing heart, 
Tear me from the warm bosom of thy love, 
And throw me like a poisonous weed away ! 
All things have their end. 
When I am dead, forgive and pity me. [ Exit, w. 
Bir. Stay, my Isabella! 
What can she mean ? These doubtings will distract 
me: 
Some hidden mischief soon will burst to light 3 
I cannot bear it———I must be satisfied —~— 
*Tis she, my wife, must clear this darkness to me. 
She shall—if the sad tale at last must come, 
She is my fate, and best can speak my doom. 





{ Exit. 
D 
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ACT V. 


SCENE {.—A Chamber. 


Enter Biron and NuRSE, L. 


Bir. I know enough: th’ important question 
Of life or death, fearful to be resolved, 
Is clear’d to me: I see where it must end: 
And need inquire no more—Pray, let me have 
Pen, ink, and paper: 1 must write a while, 
And then Vl try to rest—to rest for ever ! 

[ kxit NURSE, L. 
Poor Isabella! now I know the canse, 
The cause of thy distress, and cannot wonder 
That it has turn’d thy brain. If f look back 
Upon thy loss, it will distract ine too. 
Oh, any curse but this might be removed ! 
But ’twas the rancorous malignity 
Of all ill stars combined, of Ileaven and fate—— 
Hold, hold my impious tongue— Alas! I rave: 
Why do I tax the stars, or Heav’n, or fate? 
My father and my brother are my fates, 
That drive me to my ruin. They knew well 
I was alive. Too well they knew how dear 
My [Isabella Oh! my wife no more! 
How dear her love was to me—Yet they stood, 
With a malicious silent Jov, stood by, 
And saw her give up all my happiness, 
The treasure of her beauty to another ; 
Stood by, and saw her married to another ; 
Oh, cruel father, and unnatural brother! 
I have but to accuse you of my wrongs, 
And then to fall forgotten Sleep or death 
Sits heavy on me, and benumbs my pains : 
Either is welcome; but the hand of death 
Works always sure, and best can close my eyes. 
[&xit Biron, er. 








Enter Nurse and SaMPson, R. 


Nurse. Here’s strange things towards, Sampson: 
what will be the end of ’em, do you think? 
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Samp. Nay, marry, Nurse, I can’t see so far: but 
the law, { believe, is on Biron, the first husband’s 
Side, 

Nurse. Yes; no question, he has the law on his 
side, 

Samp. For 1 have heard, the law says, a woman 
must be a widow, all out seven years, before she can 
marry again, according to law. 

Nurse. Ay, so it does; and our lady has not been 
a widow altogether seven years. 

Samp. Why then, Nurse, mark my words, and say 
T told you so,—the man must have his wife again, and 
all will do well. . 

Nerse. But if our master, Villeroy, comes back 
again— 

Samp. Why, # he does, he is not the first man that 
has had his wife taken from him. 

Nurse. For fear of the worst, will you go to the 
old Count, and desire him to come as soon as he 
can; there may be mischief, and he is able to prevent 
it. 

Samp. Now you say something: now I take you, 
Nurse; that will do well, indeed; mischief should 
be prevented, a Jitthe thing will make a quarrel, 
when there’s a woman in the way. Ill about it in- 
stantly. [ Exewnt, Rr. 


SCENE I.—A Chamber.—Birnon asleep on a couch. 


Enter ISaBELLA, L. 


_ Isa. Asleep so soon! Oh, happy! happy thou. 
Who thus can sleep! J never shall sleep more— 
If then to sleep be to be happy, he, 

Who sleeps the longest, is the happiest ; 
Death is the longest sleep—Oh, have a care? 
Mischief will thrive apace. Never wake more. 
[To Biron, 
If thou didst ever love thy Isabella, 
To-morrow must be doomsday to thy peace. 
The sight of him disarms ev’n death itself, 
And pleasure grows again 
With looking on him—Let me look my last— 
But is a look enough for parting love? 
Sure I may take a kiss —- Where am I going? 
Help, help me, Villeroy! Mountains and seas 
Divide your love, never to meet my shame. 
Hark ! pn 2 
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What noise was that? A knocking at the gate ! 
It may be Villeroy——-No matter who. 
Bir. Come, tsabella, come. 
fsa. Wark! Pm call’d! 
Bir. You stay too long from me. 
Isa. A man’s voice! in my bed! How came he 
there ? 
Nothing but villainy in this bad world. 
Here’s physic for your fever. 
[Draws a dagger, and goes backward to the couch. 
If husbands go to Heaven, 
Where do they go that send them !—This to try ——- 
[Going lo stab him, he rises, she shrieks. Both come 
Sorward.| 
What do TE see? 
Bir. Isabella, arm’d! # 
Isa, Against my husband’s life! 
Bir. Thou didst not think it? 
Isa. Madness has brought me to the gates of hell, 
And there has left me. 
Bir. Why dost thou fly me so? 
Isa. cannot bear his sight; distraction, come, 
Possess me all, 
Shake off my chains, and hasten to my aid ;— 
Thou art my only cure [Running out, i. 
Bir. Poor Isabella, she’s not in a condition 
To give me any comfort, if she could 5 
Lost to herself—as quickly ] shall be 
To all the world—Horrors come fast around me; 
My mind is overcast—the gathering clouds 
Darken the prospeet—I approach the brink, 
And soon must leap the precipice! Oh! Heav’n! 
[ Kneels, 
While yet my senses are my own, thus kneeling, 
Let me implore thy mercies on my wife ; 
Release her from her pangs ; and if my reason, 
O’erwhelin’d with miseries, sink before the tempest, 
Pardon those crimes despair may bring upon me. 
[ Rises, 





Knier NURSE, L. 


Nurse. Sir, there’s somebody at the door must needs 
speak with you; he won't tell his name. 

Bir. I come to him [Exit Nurse, 1 
"Tis Belford, [ suppose; he little knows 
Of what has happen’d here ; I wanted him, 
Must employ his friendship, and then— [ Axil, v. 
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SCENE Ill.— The Street. 


Enter Cantos, Pepro, and three RUFFIANS, R. 
RuFFIANS conceal themselves, L. U. E. 


Car. A younger brother! I was one too long 
Not to prevent my being so again, 
We must be sudden. Younger brothers are 
But lawful bastards of another name, 
Thrust out of their nobility of birth 
And family, and tainted into trades. 
Shall I be one of them—Bow, and retire, 
To make more room for the unwieldy heir 
"To play the fool in? No 
But how shall I prevent it?—Biron comes 
‘To take possession of my father’s love— 
Would that were all! there’s a birthright too 
That he will seize. Besides, if Biron lives, 
Hie will unfold some practices, which I 
Cannot well answer—therefore he shall die; 
This night must be disposed of: I have means 
That will not fail my purpose. Here he comes. 


Enter Biron, x. 


Bir. Ha! am I] beset? I live but to revenge me. 
[ They rush forward and stab him, ViLLEeRoy en- 
ters R. with Gvo SERVANTS ; they rescue him ; 
Carios und his party fly. 
Vil. How are you, sir? Mortally hurt, I fear. 
Take care and lead him in. 
Bir, 1 thank you for this goodness, sir: though ’tis 
Bestow'd upon a very wretch; and death, 
Though from a villain’s hand, had been to me 
An act of kindness, and the height of mercey— 
But I thank you, sir. 
Vil. Take care and lead him in. [ He is led off u. 


SCENE IV.—A Chamber. 


Enter ISABELLA, R. 


Isa. (c.) Murder my husband! Oh! T must not dare 
To think of living on; my desperate hand, 
- Ina mad rage, may offer it again ; 
Stab me any where but there. Here’s room enough 
In my own breast to act the fury in, 
The proper scene of mischief. 
[Going to stab herself, VittERoy runsinn. and 
prevents her, by taking the dagger from her, 


i} 
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Vil. Angels defend and save thee! 
Attempt thy precious life! 

Lay violent hands upon thy innocent sclf! 

Isa. Swear tam innocent, and PM believe you, 
What would you have with me? Pray let me go, 
— Are you there, sir? You are the very man 
Have done all this. You would have made 
Me belicve you married me ; but the fool 
Was wiser. 

Vil. Wost thou not know me, love? 

"Tis Villeroy, thy husband. 

Isa. U bave none; no hushand— 
Never had but one, and he died at Candy. 
Speak, did he not die there ? 

Vil. He did, my life. 

Isa. But swear it, quickly swear, 


Enter Biron, bloody, leaning upon his Sword. 


Before that streaming evidence appears, 
In bloody proof against me-- 
[She seeing Biron, swoons; Vitteroy helps her 
loa couch. 

Vil. Help there! [Sees Binon, 
Biron alive? 

Bir. (1.) The only wretch on earth, that must not 

live. 

Vil. (n.c.) Biron or Villeroy must not, that’s de- 

creed, 

Bir, You've saved me from the hands of murderers : 
Would you had not, for life’s my greatest plague— 
And then, of all the world, you are the man 
I would not be obliged to—Isabella ! 

I came to fall before thee: [had died 
Happy, not to have found your Villeroy here: 
A long farewell, and a last parting kiss.  [A7sses her. 

Vil. A kiss! confusion! it must be your last. 

Bir. I know it must--Here I give up that death 
You but delay’d: since what is past has been 
The work of fate, thus we must finish it. 

Thrust home, be sure. [ Falls, 
hil. Alas! he faints! some help there. 

Bir. "Tis all in vain, wy sorrows soon will end— 
Oh, Villeroy! let a dying wretch entreat you 
To take this letter to my father. My Isabella! 
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Couldst thou but hear me, my last words should bless 
thee 
I cannot, though in death, bequeath her to thee. 
{To VitLeRoy. 
But could T hope my boy, my little one, 
Might find a father in thee—Oh, { faint— 
I can no more—Hear me, Heav’n! Oh! support 
My wife, my Isabella !—Bless my child ! 
And take a poor unhappy 
hil, He’s gone— 
My care of her is lost in wild amaze. 
Who waits there? { Hrit, Rk. 
Isa. [ Recovering.| Where have I been ?—Methinks, 
1 stand tipon 
The brink of life, ready to shoot the gulph 
That lies between me andthe realms of rest, 
But still detain’d, | cannot pags the strait ; 
Denv’d to live, and yet T must not die ; { Rises. 
Doow'd to come back, like a complaining ghost, 
Po my unbury'd body — Here it lies —— 
[Comes forward and throws herself by Birron’s Body. 
My body, soul, and life. A little dust 
To cover our cold Jimbs in the dark grave— 
There, there we shall sleep safe and sound together. 





[ Dies. 


Enter VitLeRoy, with SERVANTS, L. 
hai, bors Wretchs upon the ground! She’s not 


fersctis 
Reinove ber from the body. 
[SERVANTS going lo raise her. 
Isa. Never, never -—- [Clings to the Body. 
You have divorced us once, but shall no more— 
Help, help me Biron—Ha!—bloody and dead ! 
Oh, murder! murder! you have done this deed 
Vengeance and murder !—bury us together— 
Do any thing but part us. 
Vil. Gently, gently raise her. 
She must be forced away [They carry her off ». 
Isa. Oh! they tear ine! Cut off my hands-— 
Let me leave something with him— 
They'll clasp him fast 
Oh, cruel, cruel men! 
This you must answer one day. [Nourse follows her, 
Vil. Send for all helps : all, all that J am worth, 


Shall cheaply buy her peace of mind again. 
To a SEQVANT. 
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Enter Count Batpwin, Carros, BEtForp, MauRIceE, 
Eamon’, with SERVANTS, L. 


C. Bald. O, do! live to this unhappy day ! 
Where is my wretched son? 
Car, Whereis my brother? 
[ They see him, und gather about the Body. 
Vil. I hope, in heav’n, 
Car. Can’st thou pity him? 
Wish him in heav’n, when thou hast done a deed, 
That must for ever cut thee from the hopes 
Of ever coming there ? 
Vil. 1 do not blame you— 
You have a brother’s right to be concern’d 
For his untimely death. 
Car, Untimely death, indecd ! 
Vil. (r.) But yet you must not say I was the cause. 
Car, (.) Not you the cause ! Why, who should murder 
him? 
We do not ask you to accuse yourself 5 
But I must say, that you have murder’d him 5; 
And will say nothing else, till justice draws 
Upon ou, side, at the loud call of bleod, 
To execute so foul a murderer. 
Bel. Poor Biron! is this thy welcome home! 
Maur. Rise, sir; there isa comfort in revenge, 
Which is left you. [To C. BaLpwin. 
Car. Fake the body hence. [Biron carried off. 
C. Bald. (c.) What could provoke you? 
Vil. Nothing could provoke me 
To a base murder, which, I find, you think 
Me guilty of—I know my innocence ; 
My servants too can witness that ] drew 
My sword in his defence, to rescue him. 
Bel, Let the servants be call’d. 
Eym. Let’s hear what they can say. 
Car. bgt they can say! Why, what should servants 
say 7 
They are his accomplices, his instruments, 
And will not charge themselves. If they could do 
A murder for his service, they can lie. 
Lie nimbly, and swear hard to bring him off. 
You say you drew your sword in his defence: 
Who were his enemies? Did he need defence? 
Ifad he wrong’d any one? Could he have cause 
To apprehend a danger, but from you? 
And yet you rescued him !— 
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No, no, he came 
“Taseasonably, (that was all his crime) 
vunluckily, to interrupt your sport: 
You were new marry’d—marry’d to his wife 3 
And therefore you, and she, and all of you, 
For all of you I must believe concern’d) 
Combine: to murder him out of the way. 
Bel. lf it be so—— 
Car. (t can be only so. 
CU. Bald, The law will do me justice; send for the 


magistrate. 
Car. Vil go myself for him — [ Buil, 1. 


Vil. These strong presumptions, I must own indeed, 
Are violent against me; but I have 
A witness, and on this side heav’n too. 
—— Open that door, 
[M.p. Opens, and Pepro is brought forwara by 
VitLEROY’s Servants, } 
Here’s one can tell you all.’ 
Pec. All, all; save me but from the rack, UJ1 con- 
fess all. 
Vil. You and your accomplices designed 
To murder Biron ?--S peak. 
Ped. We did, 
Vit. Did you engage upon your private wrongs, 
Or were employ’d? 
Ped. We never did us wrong. 
Vil, You were set on then? 
Ped. We were set on. 
Vil, What do you know of me? 
Ped. Nothing, nothing : 
You saved his life, and have discover’d me. 
Vil. We has acquitted me. 
If you would be resolved of any thing, 
Hfe stands upon his answer. 
Bel. (rR. c.) Who set you on to act this horrid deed ? 
C. Bald. Vi know the villain; give me quick his 
name, 
Or 1 will tear it from thy bleeding heart.- 
Ped, I will confess. 
C. Bald. Do then. 
Ped. It was my master, Carlos, your own son, 
C. Bald. Oh, monstrous! monstrous! most unna- 
tural ! 
Bel. Did he eniploy you to murder his own brother 
Ped. He did; and he was with us when ’twas done 
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C. Bald. lf this be true, this horrid, horrid tale, 
It is but just upon me; Biron’s wrongs 
Must be revenged ; and I the cause of all } 
Maur. What will you do with him? 
C. Bald, Take him apart—— 
I know too much [Exit Pepro, guarded. 
Vil. 1 had forgot—Your wretched, dying son, 
Gave me this letter for you. [Gives it toC. BALDWIN, 
I dare deliver it. It speaks of me, 
I pray to have it read. 
C. Bald. You know the hand? 
Bel. 1 know ’tis Biron’s hand. 
C. Bald, Pray read it. [BELForRD reads the Letler. 


‘“ Sir, 

1 find T am come only to lay my death at your 
door. TI amnow going out of the world, but cannot 
forgive you, ner my brother Carlos, for not hindering 
my poor wife, Isabella, from marrying with Villeroy ; 
when you both knew, from so many letters, that I was 
alive. ** BiRON.”” 


Vil. Now! Did you know it then ? 
C. Bald. Awazement all! 


Enter Carvos, with OFFICERS, L. 


Oh, Carlos! are youcome? Your brother here, 
Here in a wretched letter, lays his death 

To you and me—Have you done any thing 

To hasten his sad end? 

Car. Bless ne, sir, I do any thing! who, I? 

C. Bald. He talks of letters that were sent to us 
1 never heard of any—Did you know 
He was alive? 

Car. Alive! Heaven knows, not I. 

C. Bald. Had you no news of him, from a report, 
Or letter, never ? 

Car, Never, never, J. 

Bel. That’s strange, indeed: I know he often writ 
To lay before you the condition [To C. BaLtpwin. 
Of his hard slavery: and more I know, 

That he had several answers to his letters. 
He said they came from you; you are his brother 2? 

Cur. Never from me. 

Bel. That will appear. 

The letters, I believe, are still about hin ; 
For some of them I saw but yesterday. 
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C. Bald. What did those answers say ? 
Bel. I cannot speak to the particulars ; 
But [ remember well, the sum of them 
Was much the same, and all agreed, 
That there was nothing to be hoped from you ; 
That ’twas your barbarous resolution 
To Jet him perish there.—— 
C. Bald Oh, Carlos! Carlos! hadst thou been a 
brother-— 
Car. This is a plot upon me. IT never knew 
He was in slavery, or was alive, 
Or heard of him, before this fatal hour. 
Bel. There, sir, } must confront you. 
He sent you a letter, to my knowledge, last night ; 
And you sent him word you would come to him— 
I fear you came too soon. 
C. Bald. Tis all too plain.— 
Bring out that wretch before him. 
[Pepro produced, M. D. 
Car. Wa! Pedro there !—Then T am caught, indeed. 
Bel. You start at sight of him; 
We has confess’d the bloody deed. 
Car. Wel then, he has confessed, 
And [ must answer it. 
Bel, 1s there no more? 
Car. Why !—what would you have more? I know 
the worst, 
And T expect it. 
C. Bald. Why hast thou done all this ? 
Car. Why, that which damns most men has ruined 
me ; 
The making of my fortune. Biron stood 
Between me and your favour ; while he lived, 
I had not that; hardly was thought a son, 
And not at all akin to your estate. 
I could not bear a younger brother’s lot, 
To live depending upon courtesy—— 
Iliad you provided for me like a father, 
I had been still a brother. 
C. Bald. ’Tis too true ; 
I never loved thee as I should have done: 
It was my sin, and 1 am punish’d for’t. 
Oh! never may distinction rise again 
In families: let parents be the same 
To all their children ; common in their care, 
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Aad in their love of them.—1 am unhappy, 
For loving one too well. 
Vil. You knew your brother lived; why did you 
take 
Such pains to marry me to Isabella? 
Car. T had my reasons for’t,—— 
Vil. More than [ thought you had. 
Car. But one was this—-— 
1 knew my brother loved his wife so well, 
That if he ever should come home again, 
He could not long outlive the loss of her. 
Bel. Vf you rely’d on that, why did you kill him? 
Car. To inake all sure. Now you are answer’d all, 
Where must I go? IT am tired of your questions. 
C. Bald. 1 leave the judge to tell thee what thou 


art 5 
A father cannot find a name for thee. 
‘fake him away — [Carxos led off, i. 


Grant me, sweet Heav’n ! the patience to go through 
The torment of my cure—Here, here begins 
The operation. Alas! she’s mad. 


Enter IsaBeELia, R. distracted; and her Child run- 
ning from her. 


Vil, My Isabotia, poor unhappy wreten ! 
What can I say to her? 
Isa. Nothing, nothing ; ‘tis a babbling world— 
Vil hear no more on’t. When does the court sit? 
1 have a cause to try. 
Will you not hear it? Then I must appeal 
To the bright throne — Call down the heav’nly powers 
To witness how you use me. 
C. Bald. Pray, give her wav. She'll hurt nobody. 
Isa. What have you done with him? He was here 
but now ; 
T saw him here. Oh, Biron, Biron! where, 
Where have they hid thee from me? He is gone—- 
But here’s a little flaming cherubim—- 
Will nothing do? 1 did not hope to find 
Justice on earth; “tis not in heav’n neither. 
Biron has watch’d his opportunity 
Softly ; he steals it from the sleeping gods, 
Aud sends it thus—Ha! ha! ha!— [Stabs herself. 
Now, now I laugh at you, [defy you all, 
You tyrant murderers. 
C. Bald, Oh, thou most injured innocence! Yet live. 
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Live but to witness for me to the world, 

How much I do repent me of the wrongs, 

The unnatural wrongs, which Tt have heap’d on thee 
And have pull’d down this judgment on us all. 

Vil, Oh, speak, speak but a word of comfort to 

me ! 

C. Bald. If the most tender father’s care and love 
Of thee, and thy poor child, can make amends 
Oh, yet look up and live! 

Isa, Where is that little wretch? = [They ruise her. 
T die in peace, to Jeave him to your care. 

I have a wretched mother’s legacy, 

A dying kiss--pray let me give it him, 

My blessing; that, that’s all I have to leave thee. 

Oh, may thy father’s virtues live in thee, 

And all his wrongs be buried in my grave! | Décs. 





YHE END. 
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i} REMARKS, 


det: judgment..go by default. Charles was: fortunate: ia 
the choice. of a companion for his midnight revels... The 
prime mover of his sports, he who quickened his invention 
to plan new schemes of mischief, was Rochester—pf man 
whose talents, had they been properly directed, ‘might 
have rendered him the ornament and delight of public 
and private life, but. whose vicious courses may now 
serve—- : 
“To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


- Charles the Second is founded on a French’ drama, 
called “ La Jeunesse de Henri 5." There are certain 
points of resemblance between the early pranks of these 
royal scape-graces, although the results of their: after 
years are widely different. The incidents and situations 
are nearly the same as those in the original; but the dia- 
logue is materially varied, particularly that part ‘which 
relates to Captain Copp. A page of the king's ‘bed 
chamber having fallen in Jove with Mary, the: niece of 
the said captain, who. keeps The Grand Adméral, at 
Wapping, visits her in the disguise of a.music-magter, 
This comes to the. knowledge of Rochester; and :it. being 
an affair quite in-hie way, his curiosity is raised to ;be+ 
hold this extraordinary: beanty. But the king, to whom 
Rochester reveals. .a part of. the, mystery, deems. this.,3 
subject worthy of his coya] investigation, and; commands 
his favourite to provide. disguises for. them. both ;,:.and 
they fly by night to explore Wapping—Rocheater,as Tus 
Taffrel, and Charles, as his messmate, Juck Mizen. . The 
pyanka they play, and the grog they drink, mare than 
average ‘the, usual allowance of |honest.fars. with light 
hearts and. heavy.parses, and even startle Captain Copp 
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himself, whose ‘experience in drunken bouts, befly'ias:a 
principal and agent, must have been considerable. But 
Charies, who loves to take his ease at his inn, cannot, 
like Falstaff, escape scot-free, and borrow money-—ay, 
and Holland eight shillings an ell, into the ‘bargain! He 
is called to pay the reckoning; and here:a difficulty 
arises: for Rochester, who is a perfect adept. at:méan- 
tebank freaks, had picked the king’s pocket of his-purse, 
and escaped; his majesty is, therefore, obliged to offer 
his royal watch as a pawn for the payment; but the 
watch being gorgeously set with diamonds, ‘naturally 
excites the suspicions of Copp, who resolves to secure 
his guest, and he places the disguised page and.Mary 
as sentinels over:him, But Mary, to whom the polite 
attentions of the king, even under the rough exterior of 
Jack Mizen, had not been entirely disagreeable, velents; 
and she suffers the Lord's ‘anointed to jump out at*thé 
window. An alarm of his‘escape is raised—a shot feom 
the captain’s musket follows the king at full speed, atid 
his majesty, after threading the mazes.of Wapping, and 
stampering through the city, arrives at his palace, not'a 
little fatigued and ‘flustered with his:‘night's adventard. 
Copp; whe: has in the. meatitime shown the watch to'a 
jeweller’, is informed that it'can belong te no other thar 
the king; he therefore takes Mary ander his em, ‘and 
repairs to the pala¢ce—has an audience of Charles,. re- 
cognises himi'as Jack Mizen, and Rochester as Tom'Tuft 
frel, who had swallowed ‘his punch, kissed kis‘ prétty 
niete, ard’ nade The Grand Admiral ring with theit jol 
lity.’ ‘Mutual ‘explanations take plate. «Mary tui’ sat 
{6 be thé unknown and neglected niece’ of Rochester): 
the’ young: couple “are united,— Charles is left to’ atat’ 
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fresh game, and Rochester to. marry Lady Clara... Sugh . 
are the main incidents of this amusing farce, which are , 
ingeniously put together, and raise a hearty laugh,, The, 
dialogue is well written, and contains some good points,, 
The characters are forcibly sketched, particularly Cart 
tain Copp, whose hilarity, bluntness, and, generosity. of ; 

heart, are characteristic of the benevolent tar. Charles 

is as gay and frolicsome as a rake can be, and a monarch 

ought to be. Rochester hardly comes up to our idea of 

this dissolute favourite. But, as he is not on his own 

stage, his loyalty forbids him to take precedence of his 

sovereign. 

The songs of this piece are superfluous, except to dis- 
play the charming voice of Miss Tree. It seems they 
were written by ‘“‘a very amiable and accomplished 
young lady.”—This amiable young lady must not Sala 
among her accomplishments the art of writing poetry. | 

Mr. Charles Kemble was perfectly successful in the. 
merry monarch, His courtly demeanour in the _firgt 
scene made us question if the subsequent disguise would; 
not prove too thin to conceal majesty. But we were’ 
soon set at ease when ‘he was launched on the meridian 
of Wapping as honest Jack Mizen. He rolled, revellea,. 
danced, and roared, as if he had spent. all his life, on 
board,a man of war, in company with such jolly, .coppor-. 
nosed messmates, as mine host of The Grand Admiral! 
Mr. Jones assumed a studied air, a sarcastic gravity, 
hardly in keeping with the character of Rochester; but 
a8 Tom Taffrel, he fairly caught the infectious gaiety 
and spirit of his royal messmate. Miss M. Tree was 
simple and chaste in Mary, with a sufficient portion of 
archness for a young lass who is taking lessons in music, 


. 
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and in love. The chief praise centres in Mr. Fawcett— 
his humour was rich, racy, and exuberant, mingled with : 
some fine touches of pathos. We shall never forgive” 
Mary for interrupting his stave, “In the Time of the 
Rump,” the continuation of which: had been worth a' 
ane © @ ransom. | ; 
 D—s. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stuge Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. | 
R. means Right ; L. Left; D.¥. Door in Flat ; R. D. Right 
Door ; L. D. Left Door; 8. E. Second sia UU. BE cad 
Entrance ; M.D. Middle Door, _ 
.. RELATIVE. POSITIONS. re 


R. means Right ; 3 L. Left ; CG. Centre 5 B,C, Right of Sentres | 
L “G. Left ov Centre. 


Mo eR °F ns oe 
*,* The Reader is supposed to bé on the Stage, fucing the Audience.’ 
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Costume. 


KING CHARLES.—Large drab beaver hat, white 
plumes, point lace collar and cuffs, black circular cloak, 
lined with white satin, and. turned bank with gold trim- 
ming. ‘A star on cloak.’ Green’ doublet, slashed with 
white satin from top to the bottom of sleeves, and richly 
embroidered with gold. Sword. Sword-belt very broad, 
and richly embroidered. Sash of amber coloured silk, 
with bows round the waist and sleeves. Deep buff full 
breeches, richly embroidered, with point lace at the knees. 
Yellow boots. Sailor’s dress—Blue very full tunic, to 
draw round the waist; full blue breeches, blue stockings, 
Striped shirt, coarse baize cap, russet shoes, 

ROCHESTER.—Two dresses of the same fashion 
the king’s, only the embroidered dress is a plum colour, 
ee cloak.) White satin sash, and white bows. White 

- EDWARD.—Scarlet doublet, white full breeches 

trimmed with gold button-holes and tassels, white puffs, 
white silk sash and gold fringe, white:shoes. Sccond 
dress ——- Puce brown, trimmed with amber silk, | same 
shape as the first, but plain 

CAPTAIN COPP. —Large drab: beaver hat, striped 
shirt; scarlet tunic, very full, drawn round the’ waist 
with black cord and black bows *. Large blue breeches, 
trimmed with yelluw, and large gilt bali buttons. A 
cloak to match, with a few buttons, no other oe 

TWO WAITERS in plain doublets. im 

- BEEF-EATERS. : 

LADY CLARA.—Very rich pink satin ares, with 
full sleeves, trimmed with peark beads."' > : 

MARY.—Black velvet body, blue silk skirt, witimed 
with point lace, polnt: lace apron. . ce 
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Cast tof the Charactéts at tthe Theatre Royal’ a 
i Covent Garden. | 

‘King Charles .-2 +220 + vee eens Mr. ¢. Kemble. . 
‘R Rochester cop eeen ence, sSebeimuats sees > Mr. Jones es me 
Edward (a page); artnsyrcenenet Mr, Duenset, . 
“Captain Copp vi eeeceeenseveeese, Mite Raat. 
Aare Pies eapeat” Servants ted os ot 
dad | Clara, Shee pesenroen oone ose, Mrs. Faueit.: 
ary eadonned sealer af Copp) Miss a . Tes. 
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‘Chacles the § Secouid. 


ACT I. 


SCENE T.—The Royal Palace. 


Enter Rocuester and Lapy Ciara, R. 


Lady C. Yes, my lord, her majesty will have it, 
that you are the chief capse of the king’s irregularities, 

‘Roch, Ob, Vl warrant it; and of his not loving hor 
too—is it not so? 

_ Lady C. 1did not say that 5 ‘but, in trath, my Lord, 
your continual jests on the married state— 

Roch. Heaven bless it! | 

Lady C. Your continual ridicule af. married men 

Rach. Heaven help them ! 

; Lady C. Your licentious example, and still more ti 
contious poetry— 

Roch. What’s coming next ? 

Lady C, All these, I say, make you the n most dan- 
gerous. of men, .. 

Roch. Dangerous: My dear Lady oe you make 
me. vain, 

Lady On It is well known that you are e the king’ 8 
prime-companion in all his excesses. 

Roch. What, is my loyalty to be made my reproach? 
Must I not stand by my monarch in all hig moods? 
Would you have me weep when my sovereign laughs? 
Would you hav me whine when my sovereign calls 
for a ‘ily’ song No, no, my lady, that might have 
dong | in the’ days, of ‘the "Roundheads ; ; but times, are 
altered. "We have a merry nidnarch to telgn over us— 
A merty monarch’makes 4 mérry “court—so God save 
the jovial king, and send him boon companions. 

Lady: OQ: sfLaugh ing.) I-see aw is in Vain to reason 
with wou? if endl Gan ta’ .s 

Roch, Then give over the attempt. Tet. us talk of 
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something of a nearer and a dearer interest—of your 
merits ws my most ardent flame. 
La Ahme! T fear, like many other of your 
flames, me will but end in smoke. You talk of being 
esperately in love, what proof have you ever given ? 
.. Roch. What proof? Am I not ready to give the 
greatest proof that man can offer—to lay down ‘this 
sweet bachelor life, and commit matrimony for your 
sake 7. 
Lady C. Well, this last, I must say, coming from 
a: Rochester, is a most convincing proof. I have 
heara you out, listen now to me. [RocHesTer bors. | 
If, by your ascendancy over the king, you can dfs- 
gust him with these nocturnal rambles, and bring him 
mack to, reason— 
Roch. Your ladyship. forgets one of my talents. 
. Lady C. Which is it 2 
Roch, That of getting myself banished two or three 
times.a year. 
Lady C. And if the woman you profess to love 
should offer to partake your exile 2— 
: Raeh, 1 am a lost man—TI surrender, That last shot 
reached my heart. 
» Lady, C. [Sighing.j Ah. m lord—if that heart 
were only: worth your head! W all, is itagreed? — 
Roch. Wt is your will—L. undertake the sacrifice—but, 
madam,. bear. in mind my, recompense. 
|, Lagdy-G, You may hope far every thing. Adieu, 
my lord. TY now begin to’ believe in your passion, 
since you are willing to make a sacrifice to it, even of 
sour follies. (Exit, r. 
Roch. [Alone.] A pretty task 1 have ‘tricnien: 
traly! I—Rochester—hecome reformer ! And, then, 
7 the. convert | have to work. upon! Charles, who glories 
dnvall kinds of rambling. frolics! True, he has’ hed 
none but pleasant adventures as yet, If I should 
trick him inte some ridiculous dilemma ? My whole 
life has been a tissue of follies, and I am called a 
man of wit.. Lam now to attempt a rational act, and 
_Lsball be called a madman ! Well, be it so~rmatrimony 
will be sure to bring. me to my senses. ; 
eaghs con 
bonis «Bader Epwarp, languidly, Re ee 
Roch. “Ah! here comes my ‘young. protege—Hlow 


downcast he seems! How now, Edward, what's the 
matter with you, boy ? 
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_ Edw, pia g.| Nothing, my lord. 

“Roch. Good heaven, what a sigh to heave up nothing 
with !. Tell me the truth this instant. Hast thou dared 
to fallinlove? — 

Edw. (hope, my lord, there is no harm in indulging 
an honest attachment. 

Roch. An honest attachment ! A young half-fledged 
page about court, who has hardly tried his wings in the 
sunshme of beauty, to talk of an honest attachment. 
Why, thou silly boy, is this the fruit of all the lessons 
I have given thee? 

Edw. Did not your lordship tell me, that one of. the 
first duties of a page was to be zealous in his devotion 
to the fair? 

Roch. Yes; but I told thee to skim over the surface 
of beauty, just dipping your wings, like a swallow, 
not plumping in like a goose—I told youto hover from 
flower to flower like a butterfly, not to bury yourself 
in one like a bee. An honest attachment! What a ple- 
beian phrase ! There’s a wife and seven children in the 
very sound of it. 

fidw. My lord, T know your talent for putting things 
in a whimsical light, but, could you see the object of 
my passion— 

Roch, Nay, a truce with all description. © But who, 
pray. is the. object of this honest attachment ? 

- Edw. {Embarrassed.| My lord! | 
Roch. ‘One of the maids ot honour, Uhl be ‘bound, 
‘who'has privately been petting you with sweetments, 
and lending you love-tales. 
| Edw. No, my lord. | 
Roch Pray, then, give me some clue. What fitiie 
, naime of your beauty ? a ae 
. Edw, Her name, my lord, ts Mary. : es 
Roch. Mary! a very pretty posy-like moan r 
“what sequestered spot may tne gentle Mary ‘embellish 
. with her presence ? 
han. She lives at the Tay... Nay, my Tord, 
. Preise, not to laugh. . _ 
... Roch. Come, the residence of this fair one ? 

Edw, Why, then, my lord, she inhabits the savern 
of the Grand Admiral, in Wapping: 

Roch. Usquebaugh and tobacco! the tavern of the 
Grand Admiral !—Ha! ha! ha'~An pees attachment 

Aw veme a pretty erwe e ee 4A ae 


’ 
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Edw. No, my tord, no bareinaid, | assure you. Her 
uncle keeps the tavern, | 

Rach, | With meck gravity,] Oh, then she is heiress 
apparent to the tap-room, and you no doubt look for- 
ward to, rise in.the state through the dignities of draw- 
er, tapster, and head-waiter, until you succeed to the 
fair hand of the niece, and the copper nose of the un- 
che, and rule with spigot in hand over the fair realms 
of Wapping. You, who I flattered myself would have 
made the torment and delight of all the pretty womeh 
at court, you to be so completely gulled at the very 
outset, —the dupe of a green girl, and some old rogue 
of a publican ! ! 

‘Edw. Indeed, indeed, my lord, you do the uncle in- 
justice. He is a perfectly honest, upright man—an 
old captain of a cruiser. 

Roch.. Worse and worse! Some old buccaneer, tired 
of playing the part of a monster atsea, has turned 
shark.on shore. And do you dare to appear in such a 
house. with the dress of a royal page ? 

Edw. Oh! T have taken care to avoid that. I have 
introduces myself into the house as a musicemaster, 

Roch. ae your musical name, gentle sir ? 

, d¢dw,: Georgini, at your service. 

Roch. Ha! ha! ha! very soft and Italianish—I'lt 
warrant this hereine bar-maid will turn out some ui- 
known princess, car ried off by the old buccaneer land- 
iord, in one of his. cruisings. 

Bde. Your lordship is joking ; but, really, at times, 
1 ‘think she is not what she seems. 

: Rach, Ha! ba! ha! I could have sworn it. But silence 
A hear his. ma jesty dismount. Run to where your 
“duty; calls—we'll take another opportunity to discuss 
the merits.of this Wapping Princess. 

. Edy. [Goes out. mu tering.| There's many a true 
“thing said in jest. I am certain her birth is above her 
condition, _ [Erit, 4. pv. 

. Rach. I must see’ this agon of bar-maids—Shiv 
“paust, be devilish pretty ! ! he case admits of no delay 
-~ (ll see her this very evening. Hold! why, not ful- 
fil yy promise to Lady Clara at the sametime ? Bee/- 
eaters appear at door, c.] It is decided :—I'll give his 
majesty my first lesson in morals this very n ght. | Bul, 
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ee Enter Caanves, doorin eg, 84 
Chas. Good day, my lord ?—What, musing! FT never 
see thee with that air of grave cogitatiop, but T’am 
sure there is some mischief devising. =o ° °° | - - 
| Roch. On the contrary, I am vehemently ‘tenipted to 
reform. | is an ae 
Chas. Reform! ha! ha! ia! why, man, no one will 
credit thy conversion! Is not thy mame a -by-word? 
Do not mothers frighten their daughters with it,’ as’ 
formerly with that of Belzebub? Is not thy appear- 
ance in a neighbourhood a signal for all the worthy 
‘burghers to bar their windows and ‘put their womankind 
under lock and key? Art thou not, in melancholy 
truth, the most notorious scapegrace inthe kingdom ? 
Roch. Heaven forefend that in any thing [ ‘should 
take precedence of your majesty. — pee ee 
_ Chas. But what proof do you give of your conver- 
sion? ta. a ae 
Roch. The most solemn—1! am going to’ be ‘married. 
Chas. Married!) And who, pray, is the'lady you 
have an idea of rendering miserable? - kr 
Roch, The lady Clara. Sees ee ee 
Chas. The lady Clara! The brilliant, the discreet, 
the virtuous lady Clara! She marry Rochester! ha! 
ha! ha! | i ne 
_ Roch. Ah, my liege, heaven has given her a super- 
abundance of virtues—She will be able to make-a very 
virtuous man of me with her superfluity, (20) 5 oe 
Chas. Well, when thou art, married, I wilF undertake 
to write thy epithalamium. (© 0 Out sis ete 
Roch. Then your majesty may at ‘onee ‘inyske the 
Muses. All is settled. [With great gravity] As soon 
as the rites are solemnized, I shall quit the ‘court; ‘ab 
its mundane pleasures, and: retire With my lovely bidde 
to my castle at Rochester, under permission ‘of ‘tiry'cre- 
ditors, the faithful garrison of that fortress.) 0 
_ Chas. What! is your castle again in ragjer Ne 


‘ 
{ 


_ Roch, No, my liege, not again. Tt has ‘never, ‘to’ my 
knowledge, been exactly out of keéping!: ‘ ’ Waistlé tte. 

quires a custodian, 7 ee 
Chas. Ah, Rochester! Roéhester! “Phot ert 'an 

extravagantdog. Isee! shall be called Oi to'pady these 

‘usurers at last.) 0 eh ee ce a pare 

Roch. Your majesty is ever bounteous. 1 shod ‘not 

sid dared to solicit, and certainly shall not presume to 

ecline. 


, 
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‘Chas. Ha! ha! Thou art an arrant juggler. But, 
to business,—where shall we pass the night ? 

Roch. [Assuming .a serious air.| I must beg your 
majesty to excuse me this evening—I have an engage- 
ment.of a grave and important nature. 

Chus. Grave and important! Thou liest, Rochester, 
and whither does this grave engagement take thee? 

Ponti To. the tavern of the Grand Admiral in Wap- 

i 
‘i "Ona I thought it was some such haunt. And the 
object of this business? 

_Roch.. A young girl, beautiful as an angel, and vir- 
thous a8 & dragon —about whom there hangs a mystery 
that [ must investigate. 

Chas. A mysterious beauty! It.is a case for royal 
scrutiny —I will investigate it myself. 

Roch. But, my liege— 

Chas. No buts. Provide disguises. We will go 
together. [With mock gravity] I like to study human 
nature in all its varieties. There’s something of phi- 
losophy in this—one often gets a useful lesson in the 
course of a frolic. 

Roch. [Aside.] It shall go hard but your majesty 
shall have one to-night. [Aloud] Ah, how few, except 
myself, give your majesty credit for your philosophy ! 
And yet, by many, I am considered the partaker of your 
majesty’s excesses ;, and should any disagreeable adven- 
ture be the result. — 

Chas. Psha! I take the consequences on myself, 
Provide two seamen’s dresses, a purse of gold well fill- 
ed, and arrange every thing for nine precisely. Till 
then, farewell. [Hvit, L. p. 

Roch. 1 will attend your majesty. So! the plot i is in 
train. This wight the lesson’ ‘To-morrow my disgrace. 
Within eight days my marriage, and then, at my leisure, 
to Yepent a and to reform. + | (Exit, L. v. 


SCENE, Il Outside af Copp’s Tavern, the Grand 
Admiral. —A view of the Thames and Wapping. 


* Enter Mary from the House, x. in the flat. 


Pt Voices within.| Wine! wine! house! - waiter !— 
more wine, ho! Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Mary. What a noise those sailers make. in the bar 
roons-nothing but singing, and-Jaughing, and shouting. 
} shoukitike, to take a peep at them—but no—my vale 
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fetbids me to show myself in the public’ ‘roost :' he 
scarcely lets me be seen by the guests—he brings me tip 
‘¥ore like a young lady than the niece of a tavern kéeper— 
[Watks about restless.) Heigho! whata tiresome fong 
day! what shall I do with myself? what can be ‘the 
matter ‘with me? IT wonder what can ey Mr. Georgin’ 
away? For three days he has not been here to give’ thie 
a lesson—no matter [Peevishty|—1 don’t care—T: shall 
forget all my singing, that’s certain : he was just teach: 
ing me such a pretty song too—all about love. “I'ftry 
it—[ Atte mpts to sing}|—no, 1 can*’t—it’s all: out ! of irity 
head well, so nich the better! ‘I suppose he is teach- 
ing it to some fine lady scholar—tet him, I don't’ewre 
- don’ t believe he'll find her 80 apt 8 scholar, EF Se 


ca 
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Oh! not when other eyes may. read. 5: 

My heart upon my cheek, ed tad 
Oh! not when other ears can hear. alot ae 
Dare I of love to. speak— —.. 1 hat canes | 


But when the stars rise from. the sea, nan, Oo Pig oe 
Oh then { think of. thee, dear Jove !: ay 

. | QOh.then I think, of thes. echt 
When o’er the olives of the dell = 7 : a 
The silent moonlight falls, ©9004 


' ’ And when upon the rose, the dew 
Hangs scented coronals, iach 
‘And btids close on the chesnut tree, ne ve ae 

| Oh then I think of'thee, dearlove! |” 
a Oh then f think of thee." ; 


\ 
Trae eae | 


° Bnter Corp from the prepa aa in flat. : ae ' 


Copp. Wiat, Mary, my little blossom, what. cheer j 
what cheer? Keep close, my little heart—why do you 
ee out of port? Here be eruisers abroad. . 

i Mary. ° Who are those. people, uncle, that make suck 3 ‘a 
noise? 

Copp..Two hearty blades—mad_ roysters—oons how 
they drink. 1 was obliged to part company, old cruiser 
as’ am, or they would ‘soon have bas meon my ‘beam 
ends. hotel, EO 
Mary. ‘Are: they: sailors, uncle? ce AR nth 
ts . To be stre they are who: élse would tia 
abet money as they’ do, aud. treat a whole’ dbarreém 
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The tallegt in. particular.isa very devil, Hollo, Captain 
Copp, cries he every minute, another bottle to treat, my 
brother tars. 

Mary. By their swaggering about 80, they must: ‘be 
very rich. 

Gopp. Pho, child, *tisn’ t the deepest laden: ships: that 
make the most rolling, san 

Mary. But they spend their money so fr eely. 

Copp. A sure sign that it’s running out. The longest 
cable must come to an end. He that pays out fastest, 
will soonest be brought up with a round turn. 7 

. Mary. To what ship do they belong? 

Copp. That’s. more than Tcan say. Suppose. they’ re 
a. couple of man of war’s men just paid off, who think 
they’ve a Spanish mine in each pocket —[Shout. of 
laughter from... in flat door within.] Ah, the. dally 
tars}, was just.the same at their age. 

| Mary. I should like to.have a look atthem. ... 
[Going up. 

*, Gonp. Avast there—what, trust thee in the way. .of 
two such rovers? No, no, I recollect too well what it 

was to get on shore after a long voyage. . The first 
glimpse of a petticoat—whew ! up. boarding pikes aud 
grappling irons 2—[ Recolleeting himself.) A hem--no, 
no, child, mustn't venture in these latitudes. 

Mary. Ah, my good uncle, you are always So careful 
of me. 

Copp. And why not? a What else have I.in the whole 
world to care for, or to care forme? Thou art al) that’s 
left to..me out of the family fleet—a poor slight little 

innace. I’ve seen the rest, one after another, go down ; 

t shall go hard but I'll canvoy thee safe inte, port. 

Mary. | fear I give you a great deal of trouble, any 
daar ungke. 2. 

Copp. Thou’ rt the very: abost lass i in. ie shale. king 
dem, and [love thee as.1 loved thy father, my. poor 
brother Philip; that’s because you're, his very. image. 
To be sure, you haven't his. jolly nose,;.and. your, Jitte 
youth is. but a fool to his. But then, there are his.eyes, 
and-his smile, and the.good-humowred cut of his. face-— 

Sighisegy]—poor Philip! What !—[ Wiping his eyes.) 
sha.!: det’s change the subject, because, dye see,. sen- 
sibility: and all that gammon, it dees,me no good—none 
—so let’s talk of something else. What makes thee. 50 
silent. of,late, my., ua 2 ee aad heard 8 song from, ve 
these. three days! .. anys ert 
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Mary. It's’ three days since I've seen my “musics 
master. 

Copp. Well, and can't you sing without him? - 

~ Mery. Without him I can't sing well. : 

Copp. And what’s become of him? 

Mary. [Pettishly.] 1 can’t tell, its very ‘tiresome. 
If he did not mean to come a he might have ‘snid 
80 

Copp. Oddsfish, neglee’ thee - neglect his duty! mM 
break him onthe spot. T..ou shalt have another master, 
my girl. 

Mary. [Eagerly.] Oh no, on no account ; I dare'say 
he ig not well, some accident has happeued. Besides, 
there is no «ther teacher in town equal to him, he Sings 
with such feeling. 

_ Copp. Ab! girl, if I had my old messmate, Jack 
Ratlin, here, he’d teach thee to sing. He had a voice 
faith it would make all the potiles dance, and ‘glasses 
Jingle on the table! ‘Talk of feeling! Why, when Jack 
would sit of an evening on the capstan when on ‘watch, 
and sing about sweethearts and wives, and jolly tars; 
and true lovers’ knots, and the roaring seas, and all 
that ; smite my timbers, but it was enough to melt the 
heart of a grampus. Poor Jack, he taught me the only 
song I ever knew, it’s a main good one though——. ss 


[Sings a Stave. 1 


In the time of the Rump, — ol 
As old Admiral Trump, - 
With his broom swept the chops of the Channel : 
= And his crew pi pbmenigs cn 
‘Those Dutch sons of 





Hit ta 
Mary. [Putting her hand on his mouth. 1 on, unole, 
bgp ‘don’t sing that horrible rough song. 
Copp. Rough ? that’s the beauty of it. Tt rouses ‘one 
up, pips all hands to quarters like a boatswain’s call. 
c Mary, but go in at the other door; don't go near | 
the bar: go up to your own room, my dear,’ and: your 
mus looms itor will come to’ ‘you presently, never fear. 
[Exit Marv, i. 
2 Votce within, [At dour: in flit, RELL.) Holto— 
house!" waiter! Captain Coppi: another | ‘bottle, “iny 
hearty fellow. — — . 
- Copp. There they go’ again! Pean"t staid it ‘any 
longer. 1 am an old cruiser, and can’t heat awehgavil: 
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mént without longing to’ bein the midst of:it. .Ayest, 
though [stopping short], these lads are spending tna, 
much money. Heve a care, friend Copp, don’t sink, the’ 
sailor in the publican ; don’t let a free-hearted tar ruin, 
himself in thy house —no, no, faith. If-they want. mere 
wine they shall have it; but they shall drink as mess; 
mutes, not as guests. So have at you mae it’s my 
turn to treat now,——— _ 

ae “Tn the time of the Rump’"-—— > 

ad ed | [ Hzit-Copr isto sai aeer in ft. 


SCENE IlI.—A Room ia Corr’ 8 Nee: sais 
L. 8. E.— Two large mindows in eae with aeater * 
closed. | 4 

Enter Mary, L. D. 

Mary. How provoking this absence of Mr. Georgini ! 
It would be serving him right to Jet my uncle discharge 
him: but then I'shoutd like just to learn that song he is 
teaching me—hark !——-How my heart beats! Hark! 
lll wager it’s Georgini—I have a gift of knowing 
people before [see them—imy: heart whispers me— 


Enter Enwarp, as Groraini, i. dD, 


Mary. So, sir, youare come at last, are you? I had 
supposed you did not intend to come any more, and 
was about to look out for another teacher. 

Edw. Pardon me for my absence—you have no idea 
what I have suffered. 

Mary. [With anxiety.) Suffered i~—Havel yo’ Been 
ill then: i ee iS ie ee ee 

Edw, Very itim ar vod 

’ Mary. Indeed! and what was your complaint . 

Edw. [Smiling.| The not seeing you. 

Mary. [Half piqued, half pleased.) Mighty fine, 
sir; itis a complaint that you might have cured ‘in @ 
moment.—I have been angry, sir—very angry at your 
negtect—don't smile, sir—i won't be laughed at— ° 

Edw, Laugh at you ! Can you suspect me ef: sucha 
thitig 7——F do'but smile from the pleasure of seeing you 
again— nothing’ ‘but circumstances that i could not saat 
trol’ caused my absence. 

Mary, [Saftening. } Well, it’s very provoking to be 
hella ‘in‘one’s lessous just in the middle of aisfew 
song — "ll warrant you've been teaching it alt overtowd: 

lw.'Tadeed F teach it to no one sa yeursclietor 
ng One else can‘do-it'such justice. - chow got 
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Mary. [Smiling.] Nay, now you's are Dee ens 
you brought it with you ? 
‘Edw: Here it is—if you please, * we will sing it 21 
once. 
Mary. Yes—but—but—don’ t look so steadily at ine 
while I sing—it puts me out ; and then—and then—1l 
don’t know what I’m singing. : 
Edw, What !—have you fear of me then? 
Mary. Oh! yes; J fear that I may not please you. 
Edw. [Apart.] Amiable innocence! for the world 
would [ not- betray thee. 


DUETTO. 


Mary. Love one day essay'd to gain 
Entrance into Beauty’s bower, 
Many a toil, and many a chain, 
Guarded round the precious flower. 


Edw. But Love laid aside his bow, 
Veil’d his wing, hid his dart, 
Enter’d more than Beauty’s bower, 
Enter’d also Beauty’s heart. 
Mary. Hence was the sweet lesson learnt, 
Fond hearts never should despair, 
Kept with truth, and led by hope, 
What is there Love may not dare? 


Enter Copp, a little gay, u. » 


Copp. Aha! master crotchet and quaver, 80 you’ ve 
come at last, have you? What the deuce did you stay. 
away for, and let my little girl get out of tune? 

Edw. Qh! .1 have explained. all, ‘sir, and; made my 
peace. 

Copp. [Crosses to c.] Ah, she’ s a forgiving little 
baggage, and amazing fond of tausic—why she’s al-. 
ways on the look-out for you an hour before the time.. 

Mary. Newer mind, uncle. Are your strange compas 
nions here still? 

Copp. Here still? ay, and Kaely to. stay here—-ha - 
hat. ha !—no getting rid of them ; they’re a couple of, 
devils, of right down merry devils, ha! ha!. shat i; 
They’ ve flustered me a little, i‘faith, 

Kdw,. You seem to have a great deal of. company in, 
the house, sir. il take my leave. __ 

Copp. You shall take no such thing—you. shall take 
tea with us, my little semibreve, and we'll have a. less. 
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son of music too. Oddsfish! you shall give me a les- 
son—1 ain ‘confoundedly out of yractice, and can’ t turn 
my old ‘song fOr the life of me. [Begins] “Tn the time 
of the Ruin 

‘Mary. Never mind the song now, uncle, we must 
have a first, and Mr. Georgini will help me make it, 

Copp. Ay, faith, and we'll add a bowl of punch and 
a flask of old Madeira to make a set out—my two mess- 
mates in the other room are to be of the party. 

Mary. What, those wild sailors who have been keep- 
ing the house in an uproar? 

Copp. To he sure—they’re good lads, though they 
have a little of the devil in them. They ‘asked to clink 
the cup with me, and you know I can’t well refuse, by 
trade, to clink the cup with any one. In troth they had 
put me in such rare good humour—ha! ha! ha!—that 
I could not refuse them for the life of me. 

- Mary. But they are such a couple of harebrains— 

‘Copp. Oh! don't be afraid—they are rough, but 
good-natured—sailor-like: besides, am not | always 
within hail? One of them, I see, is heaving in sight 
already. ‘Come with me, my girl, and help to prepare 
the punch and get the tea—you, my king of crotchets, 
will stay and receive our guests—make yourself at 
pone aes as he goes.| ‘‘In the time of the 

Ramp”— 

Exeunt Corr and Mary, Rk, L. £. up Stairs. 

Edw. Here’s a transformation! from a court page 
behold me master of ceremonies at a Wapping tavern, 
[Starts.] Good heaven! whom have we here?’ The 

arl of Rochester in that rude garb ! 


.. o. . Enter Rocuester laughing. 


Roch. Ha! ha! ha! The shouts of those jolly fel- 
tows began to turn my brain—his majesty is‘in fine hu- 
mour to get into a scrape; and if he does, to make his 
difficulties more perplexing, I have secured his purse, 
so that he cannot bribe his way out, of them—Hey ! 
Edward ? | 

dw. [Confused] My jord Roche ster— Oe ey. 

Roch. Silence, you rogue! 1 am no ford heré, rio 
Rochester. Tt am a’ seaman—m Laing Tom Taffrel. 
The: ‘kitig, my messmate, is Jack Mizen.  _ | 

Edw. The king with you !~[Aside] 1 see it. all 
he’s after Mary—ah! 1am lost. (| 

Rock. Don't be alarmed, ‘friend Georgini s none 
the most innocent motives have brought us here— 


sty 


but, 
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Kd. Tunjocent tuotives bring | you and the king, at 
night, toa tavern in Wapping, where there is a beau- 

afl 1 girl? Ah! my lord, my lord— 

Roch, Nay, to convince you that you have nothing 
to fear, I permit you to remain with us--[4side.] He 

rod assist my scheme—[A/oud.] You must play off 

r character of music-master upon the king. 

red. Iinpossible! His majesty will recognise my 
features. 

‘Roch. Psha! you have not been page a month; he 
probably has not seen your face three times. But take 
care how you act; the least indiscretion on your 

armt— 
E Edw. Ah! my lord, I am too much interested in 
keeping the secret. 

Roch, That is not all. In whatever situation the 
king may find himself, whatever chagrin he may suffer, 
I forbid you to assist him i inthe slightest manner. You 
are to see in him only the sailor, Jack Mizen. 

Edw. Should his majesty chance to incur any dan- 
ger, my lord, I can never be passive. In such case, | 
have but one course. 

Roch. There can be no danger—I shall myself watch 
over his safety. _ 

Edw, That decides me—f think I apprehend the ob- 
Jeet. and will obey your lordship. 

Chas. ni ithout] Yo ho! Messmate ! 

Roch, The king approaches—Silence! let each 1 re. 
sume his part. | 
Enter CHARLES, L. 

Chas. Yo ho! Well, messmate, shall we soon sce 
this, marvellous beauty ? 

Edn. [Apart.] So- this is his majesty’s innocent mo- 
tive. 

Roch. Peace, friend Jack, here’s one of her admi- 
rers—her music-master— . 

Chas. Ah! you teach the young lady music, «do. you? 
[looking earnestly at.him.| Zounds ! how like he is lo 
the page you gave me lately. 

de. Apart.| Ah! my face strikes him. a 

Roch. Hum—I_ can’t say 1. see much roeiiilarice, 
He is taller than ‘Edward, aod older, and the, expres: 
sion of his countenance is not the same. , 


chee No, nes. not sass oes but # there, is: a somne- 
t ing-— eo cu ie Maat «3 ids ces 
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Roch, Why, to tell the truth, the page had a wild 
fellow for a father—and, your majesty knows, like- 
nesses are stamped at random about the world some- 
times. 

Chas, (Laughing.} 1 understand—duplicate impres- 
sions—like enough. 


Staircase R. 8. &.—Huter Mary and SERVANT with Tea. 
They put the tea-things in order. Tea-kettle boiling 
fecit SERVANT. 

Mary. [To Servant.] Set the table in this room. 

Chas. (To Rocnester.] By heaven, she’s adivinity ! 

fdw. [ Low to Rocu.| What does he say ? 

Roch. t Te Epw.] That your divinity is a devilish 
fine girl, 

Chas, [to Rocu.] Amuse this confounded singing- 
master. { wish to have a duo with his mistress. He'll 
only mar music. 

Rock, [To Epwarp, with an air of great business. ] 
My good Mr. Georgini, | have something particular to 
say to you—[drawing himto a corner.| His majesty 
[suppressing a laugh] fancies that you are uncomfort 
able, and requests me to amuse you. 

Edw. Yes, that he may have Mary all to himself— 
[drawing near her.] 

Roch. [ Draming him back.] Come, don’t be childish. 
What, you pretend to follow my lessons, and want com- 
plaisance ! 

(Cuarves has been making advances to Mary, 
who appears at first a little shy.] 

Chas. Do let me assist you, my pretty lass. 

Mary. Don’t trouble yourself, sir; Mr. Georgini is 
to help me imake tea. 

Edw, [Breaking from RocuesteErR.—Crosses to Ma- 
ry.] Iam here, madam—what can I do to help you ? 

Chas. [Puts the kettle us if accidentally ayainst his 
hand—drily|] Take care, young man, you may scald 
your fingers. 

Roch. | Drawing Epwarp back, and speaking low.] 
Why, what a plague, boy, are you doing ? 

(CHARLES continues io assist Mary, mingling 
little gallantries, and blundering in attempts 
to assist. | 

Edw, [Aside and struggling with Rocuesrer.] | 
shall go mad! 

Mary. Oh dear, sir, you're so kind, you quite put 
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me out—[ Laughing. |—hey '—you have taken my hand 
instead of the teapot. I will not say you are awkward, 
sir, but really you have the oddest manner of assisting 
—nay—let go my hand, I beg. 

Chas. By Heaven, it is a beautiful one! 

Mary Nay, nay—pray, sir [ Withdrawing her hand 
with smiling confusion. |—[ Apart.) Upon my word, I 
don’t see any thing so very rude in these people. 

Edn. [Endeavouring to gel away from RocnestTer. | 
Let me go, | entreat you; [ can stand this no longer. 

Rock. [Holding him, and suppressing a laugh.] 
Psha! man, if you think to marry, or rise in the world, 
you must learn to be deaf and blind upon occasion, 

- Chas. {In rather an under-tone to Many.}] And 
ne is it possible so pretty a lass should not be mar- 
ried ? 

Mary. Married—bless me! I never thought of such 
a thing. 

Chas. No! never? and yet surrounded by lovers ? 

Mary. Lovers ! T hav’n’t one, sir. 

Chas. Indeed! and what is that young man, fidget- 
ting yonder ? 

Maury. He ?—he is my singing-master, sir. 

Chas. And he sings to some purpose, 11 warrant. 

Mary. Delightfully. 

Chas. And gives you a love-song now and then? 

Mary. Oh, often, often. 

Chas. Lthought so—he has it in his countenance, 

Edw. | To Rocu |] You must let me go—you see l 
am wanted, 

Roch. Upon my word they are getting on amazingly 
well without you. 

Chas. [To Mary.] And so you are fond of music, 
my pretty lass? | 

Alary. Oh, I love it of all things. 

Chas. A pretty hand to beat time with [Taking her 
hand. | 

Mary. Sir— [Withdrawing it. 

Chas. And as pretty a little mouth to warble a love- 
song. [| warrant there comes none but sweet notes 
from these lips. | [ Offers to kiss her. 

Mary. [Resisting.| Sir, give over—let me go, sir, 
Mr. Georgini—help, help! 

[Epwarp bursts Jrom Rocnesrer, who is laugh- 
ing. Al this moment 
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‘Enter Copp from Stairs x. s. 5. with punch. 


‘Copy. Avast there, messmate ! what the devil, yard- 
arm and yard-arm with my niece! 

[Cuanues cdesists. a liltle confused—Enwary op 

preaches Mary. } 

Mary. [Flurried.| Lam glad you are come, uncle 
—this rude stranger—— 

Copp. { Taxing her arm, he puts her over to R.] Thun 
der and lightning—what! insult Captai.. Copp’ § niéce 
in his own house ! Fire and furies ! 

Chas. [ Pretending to be a little gay.| i insult your 
niece, messmate? Since when has an honest tar’s kiss- 
ing 4 pretty giri been considered an insult? As to the 
young woman, if she takes offence at a piece of salor 
civility, why lL ask pardon, that’s all. 

Copp. [Saftened.| Oh, as to a piece of civility, a’ ye 
see, that alters the case; but, guns and blunderbusses ! 
if any one should dare—— 

Roch. [Crosses to Copr.| Come, come, uncle Gopo, 
what a plague! you were a youngster once, and a fro- 
licsome one, I'll warrant. I see it in your eye—what 
——didst ever think ita crime to kiss a pretty girl in # 
civil way ? 

Copp. No, no, inacivil way, no certainly; [ ean 
make allowance when a lad and a lass, and a bottle, 
come pretty near each other—odds fish—you say right, 
et your age I was a rattler myself. Come, Mary. 

Crosses to B..] no harm done, [Mary goes up to table.’ 
ome, lads, take your yeats— 
{ They seat themseives. En warp altempts to place hiim- 
' gelf-by Mary. CHar Les interferes and takes the 
| place, he then trices to sit-in the chair on her lejt 
hand, which Rocnester percetving prevents by sit- 
ting there himsetf—Enwanp sits in the chair on the 
left next RocHEsrTeR. | 
Come, my girl, pour out the tea-T’ 1 Gl out the puneh; 
and we'll have a time of it, Liane ome: give you 
Rk ay sail to begin with— | 
_ Sings. 
‘In the time of the Rump, | 
As old Admiral Trump’’— 


Mary. [Apart] That odious sang !—come, : Stinie, 
never mind the song, take a cup of tea— [Offering one. 
Copp. :-What, : drown ay sa and : myself. in. ware 
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water? ha! ha! no faith—not while there’s a drop in 
the punch bowl. 
‘ Mary helps Enwarp and: Rocugster, omitting 
CHARLES. 

Chas [Low to Mary. ] Am I then excluded ? 

Mary. [Looking down. | I thought punch would be 
more to your liking, sir. 

Chas. Then punch be it--Come, clink with me, neigh- 
bour Copp—clink with me, my bo 

Copp, Oh! Pm not proud, [ll clink with any body 
—-that’s to say, mind ye, when the liquoris good, and 
there’s a good fellow in the case. 

Chas. (Rising.| Well, here goes—To the health of 
metys the fair maid of Wapping. 

‘Copp. With all my heart, here’s to her health—the 
darling child—Oh ! messmate, there you touch a soft 
corner of my heart—did you but know how I love this 
little girl, Psha! Ima foolish old fellow, and when 
{ have got punch, and sensibility,.and all that on ooer 
— Come, Jet's talk of something else. 

| Mary. My dear uncte! 

Chas, 1 don’t wonder at your loving:her, I can’t ielp 
feeling a kind of admiration for her myself— 

[ Offering to take her hand. 
. Copp. Softly, shipmate, no grappling—admire at a 
distance as much as you please, but hands off. Come, 
oy lads, a merry song—I love to sing when I drink. 
7 [ Sings. 
In the time of the Rump, 
As old Admiral Trump— He 

Mary. Not that song, my dear unele, I entreat— 

‘Copp. Ah, I recollect—ha! ha! my poor song; ha! 
he —well, well, since you don’t like me to sing, sing 
it for me “yourself, Mary. [Significantly.] I dare say 
your master has some pretty love song. for you. | 

Edw. Oh yes—I have brought one of ‘the Jatest in 
vogue—one by the most fashionable poet of the aa 
the Earl of Rochester. 

Copp. Rochester? fire id fury—roast Rochester ! ! 
arascally rogue! Rochester! the devil take Roches- 
ter, and his song too. 

m Chas. Bravo! Captain Copp—another broadside, old 
oy. 

Roch. Why, what the deuce, neighbour—has your 
powder: magazine.taken fire?) Why, what has Rochester 
dene to you, to occasion such a terrible explosion 2 

C: 
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Copp, What’s that to you! What have you ta do 
with iny famity secrets? Rochester! His very name 
makes my blood boil— 

Mary. My dear uncle, be calm. You promised never 
to speak on this subject. 

Roch. Why, what connexion can there be between 
‘you and Rochester? 

Copp. No matter, he has been put to the proof, 
that’s enough. [To Mary] Don’t be uneasy—I'll say 
no more about it, my girl, You know me—when I say 
mum, that’s enough. 

Chas. [ Rising.) This affair seems scrious—I must 
have an explanation. [ With an air of authority. | It is 
my aay [Coming forward, R, 
Copp. [Rising and coming forward.\ Your plea- 
sure, quotha—and who the devil are you? You area 

leasant blade. [Sturdily.] But it’s not my pleasure, 
look ye. 

Chas. [Reeollecting himself.| 1 mean to say, that I 
feel a deep interest in your welfare. 

Copp. (Gruffly.| Thank ye, thank ‘e,—but I am not 
used to such warm friends on such short acquaintance. 
[Aver .] I wonder is it myself, or my nicce, this chap 

as fallen in love with at first sight ! 

Chas. (c.) [Apart to Rocnester.| 1 am curious ‘to 
know what charge they have against you. 

Roch, (u. c.) [Apart to Cuarzes ] And soam I, and 
ct make this ol buccaneer speak plain, before we leave 

im. 

Chas, You have. misunderstood me, friend Copp, | 
am no defender of Rochester. 1 know him to be a sad 
féllow. 

_ oe fo P. (i _c.) AS destitute of fecling as a stock- fish.” 
) He isa great genius, however. 

7 ee Ci is an evil genius, 1 know. 

‘Edw. He has a very clear head— 

Copp. But a very black heart. 

Roch, This Rochester is a sad light-headed teltdw, 
that’s notorious ; but will you have the goodness, inv 
hist Captain Copp, to mention one heartless act of 

is? 

“Copp. [Loudty.} Ay, that Twill. | Ts not it a ‘pune 
ing shame—_ | 

Mary. (r.) My dear uncle, you forget your, promise. 
, Copp. Let me alone, girl, let me alone—you' ve a ee ye 
thing to fear; 1 have you under convoy.) °°" 

Rock. Out with it, what is his crime ? “ee 
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ad 697) ip. “‘Citime |. ‘Is it. not a ‘burting’ shame, tT sty, to 
aildetatna His own nlece—‘to'keep from her every stiver 
of her little fortune, and leave her to pass her days ; ‘in’a 
tavern, oe dhe has a right to inhabit a yelncet, : 
Edn. Kagerly. ae What do I hear? 
wch. What, and is this young. woinan. the niece hen 
stow can that be? 
Copp. Simply enough.” Her father, Philip Copland, 
married a sister of Lotd Rochester. | 
Roch [Apart.] Philip Copland is indeed the narne, . 
Chas. This is most singular. And this Philip Cop- 
Yand was your ‘brother? 
" Copp. Ay, but worth a dozen of me—a steady man, 
dh able officer. an ornament of the regular navy. 1 was 
diways a wild dog, and never took to learning—ran 
away from school—shipped myself on board a priva- 
tecr.’ In time T became ‘a captain, and returned froin 
my last cruise just in time to receive poor. Philip's s last 
breath—His sand’ was almost run out. ‘ Brother,’ said 
he, ‘I feel that my cruising is over; but there’ s my 
Vithle girl, ‘Take care of her for my sake, and never 
bothe “r the Rochesters again.’—‘ Brother,” said I, «it's 
abargain; tip us your fist on it, and die in peace, like 
a good Christian.’ He grasped my hand, and gave ita 
renitle squecze, FE would have shook his. but it grew 
cold j in mine, aad poor Phillip was no more! 
( With great feeling, 
Mar y. My dear uncle—([Laying her hand on his 
a he nd 
Rousing himself.} But the girl was left, the 
tet aa left; [Embrucing her] and—[ Taking her 
arm ender his|—and Itt keep my word to my. poor 
brother, and take care of ker, as long ag I have breath 
in my body. 
; Chas. Well, brother Tom, what do = think oe all 
this : 
Rach. \t touches me to the soul. 
“Chas. And so you took home the child ?_ . 
“Mary. Ob! yes: and my uncle's bounty and kind= 
tess have taken care of his poor girl ever since. 
Copp. .Oh! you should have seen what a ‘ittle 
thing it was,—e little chubby-faced thing of : four 
he old, no higher. than that table. Now shee : a 


n girl. 
sit Sr And you nave given her a good ediveation, 
appears? “ 

63) 
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‘And why not? What’ the’ Im a dimnée, thiet's 
no” reason: ehut Mary Copland shouldbe # fool. : Hibr 
father was aman of parts. oN 
: Chas. And You ee siven up your” vdybiyen for 

er? cept Thea ae 
‘Copp: Po be mire. : ‘Gould i have a -child: ‘uitntiig 
after\me about deck 2? f sold’ my ship, “and bought his’ 
tavern, where I receive none but good fellows,’ who: 
drink, and smoke, ‘and talk to me of voyages find: ‘prat- 
thes: all’ day tong. 0 85 
Chas. But ambition might Nave induced ‘you — *" 
Copp. ‘Ambition! you don’t know mes’ my: loarge 
ambition isto marry my miecé to’ some “hofiest. vitizen;: 
and give her a dower of .one ‘thousand’; pounds; sith: 
as’ mach more. When: ‘old: Captain: Copp takes his long 
naps oar 
‘Rock. [Apart.] Generias fellow! [ Aloud}. Let Me 
advise You-to:‘apply tothe Earl of Rochester. © 0. vin 
Edw, Ob! yes, he will pve an honorabte maték! 
for’ your nieve, 
Mary -[Piqued.] Much ‘obliged, Mr. Georgini, “yay 
nobody asked your advice. 

‘Copp. Apply to‘him: tno-no— 1H have: ieuaae ‘Yo 
do with the Rochesters.. LE aL 
Chas. But why ‘not apply to the king himself? - Ue 
‘Copp. Oddsfish | they’ say ‘he is not Beh ballasts: 
a wild devil—a great: friend of Hochester-<wnd. binds 
of a feather, you know °° «: Vote ad | 
“Chas. [Apart.). Now comes ny’ turn. ae ayn 
Roch. Trae.énough, Captain Copp; sey a he! ip a! 

rover rambles about at night—frolics in taverns. 
“Copp. Welt, Jet him cruise, so he doesnot: druise Tato 
my ‘Waters: : He’s e.desperate rogue among: the ‘peri: 
coats, they say~well,: Tike avmerry ‘heart; wherdver it 
beats. Charley ‘has. seme : good" points; ‘oh, ‘\dam’metd;, 
ae Charley ; i and a: I could ‘bus: give’ Liha) a oe any 
mi nd aa wae 
Chas. What: auld: it be,. pleik Copp t bard Deol tae ody 
' Copp. To keep more:ia: port, anchor Anesth at Sian: 
aad turn that fellow, Rochester, adrift—there mighbthey: 
be: some: ‘hopes: ‘of:him, | But, come, “tis getting. tate— 
now, friends, it’s time toturn out, and turn in—tHese are: 
late hours: for'thd: Grand: Admiral—conie, B patting cup. 
[To Mary.] See that ihe fies ‘and: but; my gilt tandpait? 
hands veady for bed. eertion i mt Aeene 
Mary. I will, but no more © dvinking, ane [ Goda aun 
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Copp. Well, well—ne more—<only ene parting cup. ; 

Mary. Only one—recollect, you have -promised—no: 
more. [Exit Many, L.De" 

-Copp, Ouly this last drop. Goue, my lads, this fare- 
well cup, and then you must push your boats. 

Rock, Now to execute. my plan, [making signs. that 
the King will pay.| Hist, vapraln Copp i [eaeners 
while Cuantes is drinking.|.. - 

Copp. Ay, ay, alltight. | 
{ Goes up to R. of table and ite, 

Roch. [Low to: Exwarpd.] Follow me quietly--l’ve 
something to say to you, [Apart, and chuckling.as he 
gaes. out.] Now, brother Jack, I think you'll se fad 
yeurectts among the breakers ! 

{ Exit, followed by Epwarn,: LeDe 

"Copii: Now, messmate, let’s square accounts—([hand-. 
ing a paper] here's.a note of your expenses—you.see 
I charge nothing for the lasttwo bottles —nor for the. tage 
tahle—-that’s. my treat... ! 

Chas, (looking over the paper. ] Um! pitepuncies 
wine — punch-—-total five pounds ten—a mere Ria 

iaesy: 

. Copp. { Coming: dawn |Do you call shat a trifle ?-—-Gad, 
messmate, you must have made good ‘prizes ‘in your fast 
cruise—or you've high wages, mayhap. ate 

‘Chas. [laughing.} Ay, ay, I’m’ pretty. well paid— 
Here, Tom Tafirel, pay Copp’s. bill, and let'g: be off. 
[looking round) Hey— where i ishe? ..- | 

Copp. Oh! he went of ina great hurry—he said iis 
had te. be aboard ate but mat you would pay the BH). 

| [Goes up to table again: 

Chas, With. all my. heart. | i[ Apart) is ofd thet he 

should leave me.alope—my railiery has: galled, him. 
Poor:Rechester, [laughing] how i} some people :takea. 
joked [feeling in his pockets | Five oe you. uke 

Copp. Just:so—five pounds ten. : 

Chas. [Searching in all his pockets.) ‘Well! this. ia. 
the oddest thing-——d am certain I ‘had my purses 00 

 Bogipre. [Apart } My neighbour seems: rather, inva 
quandary: Yeo: . 

. Chars. (Feeling more eagerly. i Some. one, has piekea 
my.pocket... © 7 Wea 

‘Copp: ‘Anast | share, friendsnone’ baw: honest people, 
freqhent the Grand:Admirabsi oust oe fee MON) 

Chas. Ali I know, is, that one of these honest poople! 
wastihave takemmyimnurse ci ce ti fee FE 
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“Copp: Coie, ‘come, thessmate—1 am ‘to ‘old atl ise 
to be taket ‘in. ‘by so shallow a Mangiivre—T ie 
alt this—your éompaition makes sail—you foe te to 
have been robbed—it’s alla cursed privateering trick— 
clear as day.” 

Chas, Friend Co} yp —it’ you will wait till to-morrow, 
Pi pay you dvuble the sum. 

"Copp. Double’ the sum 1— thunder. and ligtitaing. Le 
what do you'take mé for ?—Ldok ye, neighbour, tp an 
honest tar in distress, my house and purse are open to 
a jolly tar who wants'a caper, aud has no coin at hii, 
drink to-day and pay to-morrow is the word—but toe a 
sliirking land lubber, that hoists the colours of ‘a al-, 
lait cruiser, to play off the tricks of a pirate, oe Copp 
will show him his match any day, 

Chis. A land lubber? | 

Copp. Ay, a land tubber. D’ye thivk 1 ian’ ‘Kee, 
through ‘you, and your shallow sailor phrases. | Who the 
dévil are you ?—none of the captains know You= whit 
Ship do you-beleng.to.? 13s 

Chas. What ship? why to—to— [Apart] what ithe 
déace shall ¥ say ? | | 

Copp. A pretty sailor, truly—not know the name of his 
ship—a downright ‘swindler—a ‘barefaced imipuitent 
swindlercontes ito iny house, kicks up ‘a bobbery,, 
puts every thing .in ap ,uproar—treats all the guesty— 
id iy niéce—atid’ then, wants to make’ off ‘without, 


yidg 

eRe TA park ‘How’ shall 1, gét out of this’ cursed: 
scrap se? Oh ‘Happy thought! my rt apady, “ane by 
hebrkee,’ Captain Copp—if 1 haven't money, ma 
this Will do as’ well—whar say ‘you to my watch as 
pledge 2. 

“Copp. [ Taking the watch.) Let me ‘see it—um—tirge 
diamonds — [Shakin his head.) — 

‘Chas. [ Gaily.) ell—that’s ‘worth’ your five. pounds, 
tem—hey? 0 
Copj  Oma1 don’t know that iif the diamonds bre 
fii. Ie is not worth $0 much—if read, none but a reat, 
lord could own it—[ turning miet pert. did byoa- 
come by this watch? = te oer 

“Chas. It’s ny own, Nae aos eae 

‘Copp. Your own! ‘A connion sailor own ‘ waits set’ 
with large diainonds! Tlf tell you what, ‘ine eet 
my. opinign. as how you stole this watch. 

Pe ie as. % Stole it Give hack ity’ watch’ ‘fellow, 4 


ce 3 mgt 
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Copp. Softly, my lad, keep cool, or I'll have you laid 
by the heels.in a twinkling. [Crosses loL, 

‘Chas. [Apart.] What a bull-dog! Well, sir, what 
do : ou intend to do?. 

opp. Lock you up here for the present, and have 

you lodged in limbo immediately. | 

Chas. Wil) you not listen to reason? | 

Copp. | Going.] Yes, through the key-bole! [From 
the door .] You; shall have news of me presently, my 
fine fellow. [Exil, wu. 

Chas. Was ever monarch in such a predicament ?—a 
prisoner ina tavern. What is to be done ?—This Copp 
seems a man of probity ; suppose I avow myself to him? 
Um! will he credit me, and will he keep the matter se- 
cret. This siurdy veteran way be an old cruiser under 
the Commonwealth: if'so, what have Inot to appre- 
hend? Alone—unarmed.at midnight Shaking his head}. 
Charles! Charles! wilt, thon never learn wisdom? [A 
noise of unlocking the door, L.] Hark ! some one comes. 


Enter Epwarp and Mary, L. bD. armed. 


“Mary. Place yourselves outside and guard the pas 
sages. 

"Chas. They are lacing sentinels. 

Edw. (Apart.] The earl has given me my lesson: 0 
flinching. .. 

Mary. Tam afraid to go near him, I wish my wncle. 
had not set us this task. —[Mary is armed with an old 
cutlas, Epwarp with along rusty pistol ov carbine], 

" Ed. Be not afraid, [am here to defend you. 

Chas. [Advancing. } What! my aia ary inarms?. 

Mary. Ah, don’t come near me! What a ferocious. 
ruffian it is. | 

Chas. [Gallantly.] Was that delicate hand made to 
grasp So rade a weapon ?_ 

Edw. {Low to Mary.] Don’t let. -him ‘touch your 
hand, or you are Jost. | 
Mary. {Drawing back.] He doesnot look so very fe- 
rocious neither, Fie, sir, fie! what, steal the oO eels of 
the crown? , | op | 

has. Is it then known already ? ? _ 
Mary. Yes, indeed, all is known. My. uncle ‘took’ 
the watch to our neighbour, the jeweller, who knew it 
instantly, It belongs to his royal majesty himself, . 
Edw. Confusion! | 
[Lom to, Many.) You hear. he confesses, — 
Atowi.) Well, Captain Copp will be here presently 
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with the magistrate. Here will he.a fine place of: wor k 
All Wappi ing.is in.an uproar. - 

Chas. wager!) My friends, itis of the highest i im; 
portance that I should escape before.they come. 

Mary. 1 have not a doubt of it. Oh! you culprit! 

Chas. [ With insinuation.| And .would Mary, the 
pretty Mary, see, me dragged to prison? I won’t be- 
lieve it. That sweet face bespeaks a gentle heart. 

Mary. Poor creature! I can’t but pity him. 

Chas. [With gallantry.) | never saw a pretty woman 
yet, that would not help a poor fellow in distress,— 
[Apart] She yields. But 1 need other bribes for my 
gentleman. I have it—my ring. {Aloud.] Assist me to 
escape, and take this ring as a pledge of-what I will 
do, [tis of great value. 

Mary. What a beautiful diamond ring! How it 
sparkles 2? Don’t touch it, Georgini, it’s a stolen ring. | 

Edw. And for that very reason I take it. We can 
return both together to the right owner. — 

Mary. [Apart to Epwarp.) He certainly has some- 
thing genteel in his air. This unfortunate man may, 
perhaps, belong to decent people. 

Chas. 1 do indeed; my family is considered very 
respectable. Ah, bless that sweet face! I knew. a hard 
heart could nat belong to it. [&xumines the roon. 

Edw. { Apart.) Egad, I must get him off, or he’ll win 
his pretty jailer, culprit as she thinks him. 

Mary. [Taking Epwarp apart.} What will they do 
with him? | 

_ Edw. (Carelessly.] Hum—why, they'll hang him of 
course, 

Mary. 1 would not have his death upon my mind for 
tlie whole world [Earnestly.] 

Chas. [Who has been traversing the apartment un- 
casily, and eying them accasionally. | Will this consul- 
tation never end! [ dread the arrival of the officers, 

Mary. { Aloud.] Let us aasist him to escape! 

Chas. Thanks, my generous girl: there's nothing 
like a petticoat in time of trouble. 

Hdw., How shall we get him off? the door is guarded. 

Chas Ay, but the window. . | 

Edw. {Eagerly.] No, not-the window ; ; you may hart 
yourself, 

i oo ‘[ Surprised.) You. are, very considerate, any 
rlenc 

Mary. Oh! it is not very high, and opens. into. a 
‘lane that leads to the river 
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Chas. [Opening the window.) Psha’ it’s: nothingt¥ 
with your assistance, I shall be on the ground in an 
instant. 

Mary. Vt is, perhaps, very wrong in me-to let you 
escape ; but T beg you to listen to a word of advice. 

Chas. Oh, yes, | hear you. 

‘Mary. \t is on condition that you change your course 
of life. 

Chas. Yes, yes, Ul change it, 1 warrant you. 

Mary. And not drink, nor rove about this way at 
night. 

Chas, Not for the world. 7 | 

Mary. And steal no more, for it will bring you to ft 
shameful end. — 

Chas. [Getting out of the window, assisted by Mary.| 
An excellent sermon! But I must steal—one kiss to 
impress it on my memory ! 

dw. Did he steal a kiss, Mary? - 

Mary. Oh, yes, he did indeed. 

Edw. Stop thief! stop thief! 

Chas. | Descending outside.| Tell uncle Copp to “put 
it in the bill! 

Edw. 1 hear them coming ( Looks out of the window} 
He’s safe down—he's off [ Apart.|—now I'm easy. 
“Mary. But what shall we say'to my uncle? | 

‘Edw. Pll manage that; only say as’ | say, and fear 
norhing: Stop thief ! “Stop thief’! {To Mary | Ory out 
as 0 

se LF eebly.) Stop the Mek Stop” the thief! { 
can’t 


Rater Corr, ‘with a double Kir relled 4 gun, Sito by 
_bvo, Servants. LD. 


Caan: ‘Aollo—what: the devil’s to pay here? | 

Edm. The culprit has jumped out of the: window. | 

Mary. Oh, yes, out ofthe window. | 

Copp. Thunder and. lightning | why didn’ t yan stop 
him 2 

' dw. T'was too far off. The young lady attem ted, 
but he kissed her, and leaped out like a grey hoand, 
Copp. Fire and furivs! kissed Ker? 

Mary Yes, uncle, but he didn’t a me. 9 ee 

dew. And he said you oiight put it in the bill: 

Copp. Guns and blunderbusses ! this is runnin is 
an ‘aécouit with ‘a vengeance. [Looking out of the” win: 
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dow.| I see something in the offing ; we may overhaul 
him yet. Comme along, all hands to the chase! Get'tu 
your room, Mary, there’s no knowing what might 
happen if this pirate should fall foul of you again. 
Come along—away with you all—divide at the street 
door—scour the three passages—I'll show him what ‘it 
is to come in the way of an old cruiser ! [ Bustle—Corp 
fires off his gun out of the window after CnaRrirs- 
Aacunt Many, r. The rest .—Curtain falls. | 


END OF ACT If, 


ACT IT, 
SCENE I.—Vhe Royal Palace. 


Enter Eowarn, nr, in his habit, as a Page. . . 


Edw. Uve had a hard scramble of it, to get here, and 
dress in time. The king must arrive presently, though 
my light heels have given me a good start of him. Ha 
ha! haf i cannot help laughing, [Sits.] tho’ I do it 
with fear and trembling, to think of the confounded 
prank that mad wag, Rochester, has played off wpon 
majesty. [ Noise without.) Hark! a noise in the king's 
private staircase. Softly, then, softly. o. 

[Seats himself in an arm-chair at the door of th 
King's chamber, and pretends to sleep. <* 


Enter Cuarres from Flat, his dress in disorder. 4 


Chas. Confound the city! what a journey itis! — 
Edw, {Aside.| Especially to foot passengers. © 
Chas. 1 began to think L should never find the palace. 
[Sitting down.| Phew ! 1 shall not forget this night in 
a hurry. Forced to escape like a thief—to risk my neck 
from a window—hunted about the streets by that’ old 
buccaneer and his crew ! Egad! ¥ fancy f can hear old 
Copp’s voice, even now, like a huntsman giving the 
view-halloo, as I doubled about the mazes of Wapping. 
Edw, ud and suppressing a taugh.| A royat 


hutit, truty ! . 
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Chas, Well, thank fortune, I am safe at home at nar 
‘and seen by nobody: but my confidential vatet. 
+dodm, [Aside.] And the most discreet of pages. 
., Chas. [Seeing Eow.] So, the page already in wait- 
ing. The more 1 look at him, the mere he reminds me 
of that knowing young blade, who gives the pretty 
Mary lessons in love and music, Deuce take him! he 
is exactly. in the door-way of my chamber. So, so! 
Lady Clara.coming !.Oh, then, all’s overs 

[ Retires up a litte. 


Enter Lavy Ciara, R. goes. to Epwann, 1. 


Lady C. What! asleep at this hour, Edward ? 

Edw. 1 beg your pardon, my lady—t am waiting his 
majesty’s rising. { Removes chairs. 

Lady C. You wil) come and let the queen know when 
the king is visible. [Perceives Cuas.| Heavens! your 
majesty inthis dress? 

Chas. Good morning, Lady Clara—1 wish I may die 
if I know how to turn the matter off, 

Lady C. Yask your majesty’s pardon’; ‘but really, ! 
cannot help laughing—So odd a dress! 

Chas. [ Affecting an unembarrassed atr.] What! it 
amuses you, ha! ha! My regular morning: dress, I 
assure you. I have taken a whim for gardening lately, 
anes every morning, by day-light, £. am on.the terrace, 

lanting, transplanting, training. | Oh! you should se¢ 

how pict) (am, particularly among the roses. 
Lady C. Thave.no doubt your majesty has an eye 
for every fresh one that blows. But, how quiet you 
have been in these pursuits! 

Chas. One does not. want. all the world to BOOw of 

one’ : pa teers | 
ady C. How can your majesty ¢ call such an inno- 
sda occupation by such a name’? How. happy the “na- 
tion whose sovereign bas a taste so pure and simple !. 

Chas. But what has procured me, the pleasure of see- 
ing your ladyship so early. : 

Lady C, The queen, sire, knowing. how. deeply. you 
were frameraed in affairs of state last night— 

. Why, yes, in truth, I. had a busy night. of in 
bad dy. L.. She sent me to inquire how your majesty 
slept... 
Chas. Nery restless—wery restless—I. tumbled and 
foasedl aboat sadly. 
Lady C. Ah! why does not your majesty. ‘take, ‘more: 
D 
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care.of yoursel ? You devote yourself too much toa 
your people. This night-work will be too much for 


you 
Chas. Why, yes, if it were often as severe as last 


Lady C. Indeed, your majesty must give up these 
,dnight labours to your ministers. 

Chas. [Apart.| To my ministers, ha! ha! Egad! 

hould like to see old Clarendon and Ormond hob or 

bbing with uncle Copp, struggling for kisses with 
ary, and scouring the lanes of ‘Wapping at full speed. 
Aloud.| Well, my Lady Clara, have you any thing 
rther to communicate ? 

Lady C. Might I presume, Ihave a favour to request 
of your majesty. An author, in whose cause I take a 
warm interest, has offended a person high in power, and 
is threatened with a prosecution. 

Chas. The blockhead! let him write against me only, 
and they'll never trouble him. 

Lady C. His pardon depends upon your majesty— 
would you but deign to sign it! 

Chas. [ Taking paper.| Lady Clara, you look amaz- 
ingly well this morning—I can refuse you nothing. 

Signs the paper.| And now to make my toilette. 
Crosses to 1.—Aside.| Safe at last! she suspects 


nothing, [Eait, ups 


Lady C. (Smiling.] He thinks he has deceived me. 
Oh, these men! these men! how they wil] impose upon 
us, easy, simple, knowing women! [To Enpwarp.] A 
person from the city, with a young girl, desires to speak 
with his majesty—you will permit them to await him 
here., I will myself conduct them, [ Brit. 


EpwaRpD, alone. 


This should be Captain Copp ; in his blunt honesty 
he determined to bring the watch himself to the king. 
But why his niece? No doubt, to let her have a sight 
» fthe palace. Here they come, sure enough. Now for 
. nother puzzle about my physiognomy. 

Retires up a little, L. 8. B 


mr old Core and Mary at the back-door flat, the to 
- Beef-eaters oppose their entrance. — 


Copp. Oddsfish! I never knew such a piece of work 
tu getinto‘a house before: If that good-looking gentle- 
woman had not seen us from the window, aad taken our” 
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part, hang me, if I don’t think they would have turn a 
us adrift. 

Edw. [Apart.| So! L suspect Lady Clara is in the 

lot [ Retires L, U. 

Mary. What beautiful rooms! 

Copp. Gingerbread finery ! 1 would not change the 
bar-room of the Grand Admiral for the best of them. 
But, what a bother to give a watch back to the right 
owner! Why, there’s no finding the king in his own 
house. Now, for my part, I always stand on the thresh- 
hold, and if any one comes, there’s my hand. Tip us 
your bone, says I, and make yourself welcome. That’s 
what I call acting ‘like a king of good fellows. 

Mary. Oh, uncle, I have always heard say, thatthe 
king is very kind and affable; and, I dare say. when 
you hand him back his watch, he will behave with ge- 
nerosity. 

Copp. Generosity! Why, dost think, girl, ’'d take a 
reward? No, no! They say Charley’s not overstocked 
with the shiners, TI want none of them. To be sure, he 
may do the civil thing—he may ask us to stay, and take 
pot-luck, perhaps. 

Mary. Pot-luck, uncle! 

Copp. Ay,ina friendly way, d’ye see? And I don’t 
care if I did, if it were only to see how royalty messed. | 
But, where the deuce is the king to be found? Ob! ' 
yonder i is a fine gimcrack young gentleman, who, per- 

aps, can tell us—P'll hail him. Yo-ho! miessmate ! a 
[Exit, halloving qfter Epwarp, u. 8. Be 

Mary. What a beautiful place this is! But, without: 
content, grandeur is not to be envied. The humble, 
and the guod, may be as happy in a cottage as a palace, 


AIR. 


Not in the pictured halls, 
‘Not amid marble walls 
Will young Love dwell. 
Love’s home’s the heart alone, 
That heart, too, all his’ own, 
Else, Love, farewell ! 


Enter Copp, L. U. E. pulling in Epwarp, mo tric to hide | 
his face. 


Copp. Come along, young man—don’ t be #0 0 basal 
yon needn't mind us, : 


D2 
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+) Sade. [ Aside. | Letme.put on a steady face {dtovd. 7} 
You come to. speak to his majesty? . 

Mary. Yes, sir, we come—[ Apart. ] Dear uncle, 
those features—how my heart beats ! 

uP: [Supporting her.] Why, what ails thee, . my 
gir 
‘Kdw. Js any thing the matter with the young lady? 
Let me assist her! 

Copp. Thank’ee, thank’ee, [Putting up his elbow.] 
young gentleman. But, by your leave, if you please. . 

Mary, Did you ever see such a resemblance, uncle ? 

Copp. | Looking at Epwarp,] Oddsfish ! he is like, 
indeed ! But it can’t be him. 

Mary.’\ like Mr. Georgini’s face better—it is more 
animated. 

Copp. Don’t talk to me of that Georgini.  Didst not 
tell me, he took a ring of that land-pirate ? And then to 
disa pear so suddenly. 

' Mary. How can you suspect him, uncle? The most 
‘honourable, the most upright ! 1 dare say he ee took 
it to keep it for the right owner. 

‘Edn. {Apart.| Dear, confiding Mary ! 

Copp. That ring should not have remained in his yan 
‘a single moment. It may bring suspicion on my house 
—on my character, Fire and fury! if I catch him— 

‘Mary. No swearing in the king’s palace. 

Copp. That's true; | should not swear, But, that 
‘old Captain Copp, whom every body knows to be tio- 
nest, snould have such tricks played in his house. 
Thunder and lighting ! - 
: Mary. My dear uncle! 

| Copp. Well, well, true, no swearing. ‘But what keeps 
the king so long? | 

‘Edw. Uthink Thear him. Step into that apartmenit— 

a lady will introduce you. — 
* Copp. Ab! the same that Il saw at the window—very 
well. But, { say, Mister, don’t keep me waiting. Just 
hint to ‘the King, that I’ve no time to lose. ‘Tell ‘him, 
‘there’s’ a launch at Wapping to-day—busy times ‘at the 
Grand Admiral. 

Mary. Let us retire, uncle, I dare say We shall be 
‘sent for in good time. : 

“Copp. Very well, ‘very well. But, do- think Gf the 
Grand Admiral—atl aback for want of me. Ifthd ki 
loses his watch ‘again, the devil take’ ie OR ! pi 
forgot—TI mustn't swear in the king’s‘palaces  «* ! 

[Ereunt Corr. and Mary, R, 


+ 
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| fl. This will be a whimsical court presentation 
truly! His majesty’s perplexities are not yet over. | 


Enter CHARLES 1” his riding dress, L. 


’  Ghas. Has Rochester appeared ? 

Edw. Not yet, sire. 
’ + Chas. [Apart.| What could be his motive for the 
cruel trick he played me ? 
"Edw. Your majesty asked for Lord Rochester 3 here 
he comes with Lady Clara. [Retires up Rr. 


Enter Rocnester and Lapy Ciara, R. 


., Roch. May 1 venture to ask, if your majesty has 
passed a comfortable night ? 
y+ Chas. Indifferent, my lord—[low, to him.|—Traitor ! 

Lady C. (Smiling.| 1 understood his lordship had 
assisted your majesty in your labours. 

. . Roch. Not throughout, my lady. An accident 
pbliged me to leave his majesty in rather @ moment 
of perplexity. cer 

Chas. [Angrily.| Yes, his lordship left the whole 
weight of—business—upon my shoulders, . 

Roch. 1 doubt not your majesty got through with 
your usual address. | 

Chas. [Apart] Perfidious varlet! [Aloud.] My 
Jord, you will please to present yourself in my study at 
two o'clock. I have something particular to say to 
you. | 

Roch. Deign to dispense with my attendance, sire. 
I quit London in a few moments for my estate, as I 
ee yesterday. JI am a great offender. It is 
time to exile myself from court, and turn hermit. 

Chas. [Harshly.| 1, approve the project; but will 
take the liberty of choosing your hermitage myself. 

Roch. [Low to Lapy Curara.] The king is furious 
against me. | 

Lady C. Courage, my lord—all will end well. 

‘Copp. [ Without. | What the devil is the meaning of 
this? Am [I to be kept here all day ? 

_ Chas. What uproar is that ? 

Lady C. Oh! two persons, whom T met this morn- 
dug. seeking to speak with his majesty, on some per- 
-sonal concern. As I know him to be so accessible to 
the people, I undertook to present them. . 

Chas. Just now it is impossible. 

Ge ae D3 
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“Lady C. T am very sorry, especially ou the young 
girl’s account. ee 
‘Chas. A young girl, did you say ?- 
Lady C. Beautiful as an angel ! . ; 
Chas. 0! sinee you take such interest in her, lady 
Clara—[To Enwarp.|—Show them in. [Retires wp. 


Enter Cove and Mary, Rk, 


‘Edw. [Preceding them.| Come in—his majesty con- . 
sents to hear you. | 
Copp. I’m taken all aback—my courage begins to- 
fail me. | | 
Mary. What have you to fear, my dear uncle? 
(Mary keeps her eyes modestly cast down. 
Copp. Fear! it isn't fear, look ye. But, somehow, 
I never fell in with a king before in all my cruisings. 
Chas. [ Apart.| Copp and his niece ! here’s a pretty 
rencontre. [Summoning up dignity. 
Copp. Well, T suppose I must begin. Oddsfish! T 
had it all settled in my head, and now, the deuce a word 
can { muster up. 
Mary. Come, uncle, courage! I never saw you so 
cast dows before. | 
Chas. [ Apart.] 1 hope he will not recognize me. 
, Roch. [Low to Lavy C.} Is not my niece a pretty 
ass 7 . . 
red C. She is, indeed, my lord 3; you may be proud 
of her, | 
Copp. Well, then, what I had to say is this. [Low.] 
Hey. Mary, what is it [had to sav? 
Mary. Relate simply what passed. 
Copp. Right, my girl, right. But odcsfish! 1 feel 
SO queer, I'll be hanged if I can look him in the face. « 
‘Mary. It would not be respectful to stare at his 


majesty. _ [Keeps her eyes modestly cast down. 
Chas. What is your name, my good friend ? 
n | | { To Corp, 


Copp. Copp, at your service; that is to say, Cop. 
land, or Captain Copp, as they call me. And here’s 
Mary, my niece, who, though { say it, is one of the 
best girls. io een r 
«(While tatking he looks down and fumbdles with 
ee Began oe ee es 
Mary, But, that's not the point, uncle. — 
“Copp. Eh! true, very true, always keep to the point, * 
Uke a good heliassman. First and foremost, then, you 


a | mo 
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must kuow, my lord—when I say my lord, I mean your 
majesty. : 

Chas. [Apart.| Egad, he’s as much puzzled as I 
was, to give an account of myself. 

Copp. [Still looking down | In finis—you must know, 
prima, then, that 1 command, that is to say, I keep the 
Grand Admiral, as honest a tavern as your majesty 
would wish to set your foot in--none but good company 
ever frequent it, excepting when a rogue or so drops in, 
in disguise—last night, for instance, a couple of ’scape 
gallows knaves, saving your majesty’s presence—Abh ! 
if I coula only lay eyes on them again—I should know 
*em, wherever I saw ’em—one in particular had a con- 
founded hanging look—a man about the height of— 
{Hyeing Rocuester, stops short.| Mary! Mary! if 
there isn’t one of the very rogues ! 

Mary. My dear uncle, hush, for heaven’s sake! 
{Apart.|] That wine is still in his head. 

Chas. [Apart.] Rochester’s face seems to puzzle 
him. 

Copp. Ull say no more; for the more I look [ Lom to 
Mary} dash my buttons, if it isn’t himself. 

Mary. Hush, [ intreat you—I will speak for you— 
[Takes his place, her eyes still modestly cast down.} 
My uncle has thought it his duty to inform your majesty, 
that two strangers came to his house last night, and 
after calling for a great deal of wine, were unable to 
pay, and went off, leaving a valuable watch in pledge, 
which has proved to belong to your majesty. 

{RocHEsTer and Lapy Ciara in bye play express 
great delight at the manner of Mary. | 

Copp. (Avent rubbing his hands.) Oh! bless her! 

she talks like a book. a 

Roch. [To Lapy C.] Does not my niece tell her little 
story with clearness and simplicity. 

Lady C. Charmingly ! she has quite won my heart, 

Mury. My uncle being an honest man, has brought 
the watch to your majesty. | : 

Copp. Yes, by St. George, and here it is. The 
sharpers, to, be sure, have run off with five pounds ten of 
iny money, but that’s neither here nor there. I don’t say. 
that, because | expect: you to pay it, you know. In 
short, without more palaver (Crosses to CHARLES. and 
gives it] bere’s the watech—[Glaneing ut the king, stops 
short, and gives a long whistle} whew! [ Treads softly 
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back}—[ Low to Mary.] Smite my timbers ! s it ben’ t 
the other rogue ! 

Maury. What ails you, uncle? surely, you are losing 
your senses to speak thus of his majesty ! 

_. Copp. [Low to her. J Majesty, or no majesty, I'll. put 
my hand in the fire on’t he’s the other. 

Chas. The watch is certainly mine. 

Lady C. Your majesty’s? 

[Smiling significantly at RocHESTER, 
ake [Affecting astonishment.}] Your majesty’s 
watch ! 

Chas, Even so; and I might have lost it, but for this 
man ‘s honesty. 1 shall be more on my guard in future, 

[ Looking sternly at RocnesteR, 

Mary. [Looking at CHartes and Rocnester.] The 
voice and the face are astonishingly alike. But it ae 
impossible. 

Copp. [ Rapping his forehead. | I have it—I see how 
itis. [Low to Mary.] We've made a pretty kettle. of 
fish of it. The king, you know, is said to cruise at 
night under false colours. 

Mary. Mercy on me! what will become of us? 

Copp. [To Mary.] Let me alone; I see it’s all a 
masquer ade frolic: [Suppressiny a laugh.} V'll settle it 
ull, [Alowd.] Your majesty will not be angry with my 
little fool ofa niece. The two strangers might be very 
worthy people: many a man has a gallows look, and is 
an honest fellow for all that. The truth is, they were a 
brace of merry wags. Besides, if 1 had known for cer- 
taia, [ wouldn’t for the world—ha! ha !— because, d’ye 
see—honour bright—mum! [ Turningto Mary.| Come, 
hey? think I've got you pretty well out of this scrape, 

ey 2. 

Lady C. Iam of your opinion, Captain Copp. They 
were two sad mad caps. 

Chas. They merit harsher titles, Lady Clara. One 
of them has been already punished, the other shall be 
presently. [Makes a sign to Epwarn, who brings for- 
ward a Chair, c.] Captain Copp, 1 am aware of all 
that passed at your house. [ Sits. 

. Copp. Ah! your majesty knows, that he who cracks 
a joke must not complain if he should chance. to pinch 
O18, fingers. 

chat True, ‘aan But was there not. aeeten of 
one, ochester ? | ats | ite shat 2 


ce ae 
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‘ Copp. [Astde.} Zounds! that’s his’ friend. This: 18 
bringing one to close quarters. Why, craving ‘your 
wiajesty’s pardon, I did let ‘Slip: some hard truths al out 
him. 

“Roch. And do you know him of whom you spoke 80 
bluntly 2 

Copp. Not I, thank ‘heaven! But I only said ‘hit 
every body says; and what every body says, you know, 
must be true 

Chas. Spoken like an oracle: and did not you say, 
that this pretty lass was his niece? 

Copp. Ay, as to that matter, I'll stick to that, proof 
in hand. Make a reverence, Mary, and no thanks to 
Rochester for the relationship. 

Chas. 1 will take care that he shall make a suitable 
- provision for his niece, or provide her an honourable 
husband. 

Roek. T can assure your majesty, you only anticipated 
itis intentions. 

' Copp. Avast there. Y T don’t give up my girlk, 

Rech. But you will choose a match suited to her noble 
family ? 
© Copp. Vit choose for her an honest man; but no ran- 
ticuntscout companion to suit that Eart of Rochester 
you talk of—[Chuckling and winking.| To tell the 
truth between friends, and all in confidence, I had ia 
match in my eye, a young music-master. ‘Nay, don"t 
blush, gin; I knew there was a sneaking Kindness in 
the case. 

‘Chas, 1 oppose that match. That young man received 
a ting last night, but has not had the honesty, like 
Cuptain Copp, to seek the owner. 

{Mary involuntarily springs forward to defend 
‘“Epwarp against the charge, which Lavy 
Ciara and ROCHESTER observe and smile at. 

Copp. ‘Oddsfish! thar’ 's true enough ; he has absconded 
with the ring. 

‘Mary. | Karnestly.| Yam a witness that the ting was 
fréely Saha ‘and PH pledge my life that he will ‘bring 
it back. =o 

(Eady C. [Aside to Rocuesrer.] Your Hiec’” ts" a 
Brave girls but } set she has no tonger a heart. ‘“ 

Edw, [Advancin g.| He only waited a suitable inoment 
it'rétarn it'to your majesty; | [Kneels and: res 

Chas. How! Edward !—The resemblance isto eas 
a wonder. 
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Copp, What, little crochet and quaver! Aha! ha! 
ha! there’s witchcraft in all this. | 

Mary, Oh heavens! Georgini a gentlemen! But my 
heart knew it. [Corp und Mary go up the Stage. 

Chas. {t is in vain, Lady Clara, to attempt conceal- 
ment. Behold the heroes of the adventure. 

[Rises—Enwanrp removes the chair, 

Lady C. Pardon me, sire, I knew it all along—I 
was in the plot. 

Chas. How? | 

Lady C. Her majesty, the queen, was at the head 
of it. Ifthe Ea.l be guilty, it is we who induced him, 
and should undergo the punishment. 

Chas. I understand the whole. But the treachery of 
this Earl 1 cannot forgive. He shall not obtain my 
pardon. 

Lady C [Producing a paper.| Itis already ob- 
tained. Your majesty, ever merciful, has signed it. 

Chas. What! he, too, is the author for whom you 
have interested yourself. Ha! ha! ha! fairly taken 
in at all points. Rochester, thou hast conquered. 
[RocnEesTer kneels—Cuares and Lavy C. retire up 

—Corp and Mary come donn. 

Copp. [(passionately.| Thunder and lightning! thia 
man Rochester ! come along, girl, come along! 

Chas. What say you, Captain Copp? What say you, 
my Lord of Rochester ? Must we not find a husband 
for our niece ? 

Copp. Fair and softly, your majesty—craving your 
majesty’s pardon, I can’t give up my right over my 
little girl. This lord is an uncle—I can’t gainsay it ; 
but he’s a new-found uncle. For my part I have 
bred her, and fed her, and been her uncle all her life, 
haven’t 1, Mary? 

Chas. Your are right, captain—you alone ought to 
dispose of her. But Ihope to propose a match that 
shall please all parties. What think you of my page— 
the masic-master, who brought back the ring ? 

Copp. Your majesty has fathomed my own wishes. 

Roch. And mine. 

Edw. And mine. [Approaching Mary. 

Mary. And—[extending her hand|—and mine. 

Copp. So, here we are, all safe in port, after last 
night’s squall. Oddsfish! I feel so merry! my girl’s 
provided for—I have nothing now to care for—Vll keep 
open house at the grand Admiral—I!’ll set all my liquor 
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a-tap—lU'll drown all Wapping in wine ana strong beer 
—TI"ll have an illumination—I'll make a bonfire of the. 
Grand Admiral—I’ll sing ‘‘ In the time of the Rump”’ 
—([Mary runs down and stops him.) : 
Chas. Captain Copp, I recollect that . am your 
debtor—five pounds ten: accept this watch as a mark 
of my esteem. This ring I reserve for the lovely Mary. 
[Putting it on her finger.| And now, [ Beckoning all 
the characters to the front with an air of mystery] \et 
me particularly enjoin on all present, the most profound 
secresy in regard to our whimsical adventures at Wap- 


ng. 
Copp. [Clapping his finger to his lip.] Honour 
bright '—Mum ! 


THE END- 
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The fair ABenitent. 
fet I. Scene 


That dear, perfidions -—-Ah! how pale he looks! 


Calista. 1s this that haughty, gallant, gay Jothario? 


KR. Cruikshank, del. 


THE FAIR PENITENT: 
A TRAGEDY, 
Iin ffibe Acts, 


BY NICHOLAS ROWE, 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING COPY, WITH REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY do G. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST OF THE CHAKACTERS 
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As now performed at the 
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EMBELLISHED WITH A FINE ENGRAVING, 


By Mr. Wuirke, from a Drawing taken in the Theatre, by 
Mr. R. CRUIKSHANK. 


LONDON : 


JOHN CUMBERLAND, 6, BRECKNOCK PLACE, 
GAMDEN NEW TOWN. 


REMARKS. 


Che satr Penitent. 


MANY remarks applicable to this tragedy are already anticipated 
in our strictures on The Fatal Dowry. Indeed, it would be ipos- 
sible to mention The Fair Penitent without referring to the noble 
production of Massinger, to which Rowe is so greatly indebted. 
Cuinberland, in the Observer, bas entered into an elaborate analysis 
of the two plays—comparing characters and incidents, and bring- 
ing forward parallel passages, proving, in every instance, the supe- 
riovity of Massinger. It is, however, nothing derovatory to the 
autho: of The Fair Penitent, that he should be found inferior to a 
dramatist, second in rank to Shakspeare only. But, thongh Rowe 
has borrowed liberally, he has beauties, independent of his great 
original, that may be dwelt upon with pleasure; and, with every 
admiration for Phe Fatal Dowry, we may still do ample justice to 
The Fair Penitent. 

The tragedy of Rowe opens with the marriage of Altamont. Two 
acts of The Fatal Dowry are therefore thrown into narration; and 
those affecting incidents which place Charalois in so inter resting a 
light to the spectator, are inerely alluded to in a few poctical lines 
by Horatio. Thus, at the commencement of the play, Altamont 
ranks but as a secondary character; and, in its progress, he is eu- 
tirely eclipsed both by Hforatio and Lothario, He marries Calista 
with the full conviction of her total indifference, and even dislike, 
for him: this want of delicacy sinks him in our estimation, and 
diminishes our pity for his fate. Tt therefore requires no argument 
to prove how vastly inferior his character is to that of Charalois. 
Horatio was intended to be the counterpart of Romont; but, instead 
of giving him the fire and impetoosity of that rough, plain- spoken 
soldier, Rowe has made him a cool, deliberate, sententious mo- 
ralist.— He, however, exhibits a judicions contrast to Lothario—and 
this brings us to cousider how greatly that gallant, gay profligate 
outshines Young Novall, in The Fatal Dowry. 

Massinger has not only made fis libertine hateful, but ridiculous ; 
which, though it may render the passion of Beaninelle the more ex- 
traordinary, adds to the moral effect of the picce. Lothario is exhi- 
bited inthe most captivating colours. He 1s handsoine, brave, and 
impassioned. He is, indeed, the very person (as Cumberland justly 
remarks) the most to be apprehended by a husband, let his conti- 
dence or vanity be ever so great.” This character is expanded into 
Lovelace, by Richardson, who rendered his picture of accomplished 
villany conducive to the canse of virtue. Rowe has, however, to 
plead the merit of perfect success. Lothario has ever been a fa- 
vourite with the actor and the audience, who care little how decency 
may be violated, so long as entertainment is produced. It is not 
often that glowing description and beautiful poetry have so success- 
fully ministered to the prurient imagivation, as the description of 
the guilty scene between ote’ and Calista. 
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The Fair Penttent has been justly pronounced a misnomer. It 
should have been the /‘air HP anton—for there is not a shadow of 
penitence in amy part of Calista’s character. All her grief arises, 
not from the loss of her virtue, but of her seducer; and in that un- 
Incky detter (the whole affair of which is so clamsily managed), she 
is candid cnongh to confess, that, if ber Innocence could be again re- 
stored to her, she would make the same sacrifice of it for the foo 
Jaithless, yet too lovely, Lothario! How diflerent is the conduct 
of Beatiietle. Her marriage with Charalois is burried on with un- 
exampled precipitancy ; and ber affection for Young Novall is in- 
stantly revived by the insidious arts of Ayimer and Bellapert. But 
no ssoner has She dishonoured hec husband, than the full measure 
of her gailt strikes conviction on her mind, and she gives way to the 
Most passionate expressions of remorse and despair. She rails not 
af fatefer a crime which is entirely of her own choosing 5; but, having 
made what atonement she may by sorrow and repentance, she secks 
to expiale her offence by death alone. The raving of Calista is the 
fury of a disappointed wanton, not the compunction of a broken- 
hearted penitent. Tnitio instance does she merit our esteem ; and in 
very few, our pity. 

The catastvophe is unnatural and shocking.—A father presenting 
his daughter with a dagger, that she may take away her life, but 
first putting the following question to her with the utmost sang- 
Jroid !— 


“ Hast thou considered what may happen after it? 
How thy account may stand, and what to answer ?”’ 


A Roman father would himself have struck the blow—-but whatever 
use he had made of the dagger, he would have omitted the frigid 
moral, 

Calista, in the sporting phrase, dies game. She is fairly driven 
into a corner, and, making a virtue of necessity, tries the effect of 
cold steel on her hot blood. Aud here we may see the rudimg pas- 
sion strong in death-—all her ravings had been accompanied with 
apologetical references to the charms of the too lovely Lothario ; 
nor can she die in peace, “* as an honest woman should,” without 
bespcaking, as it were, the indulgence of Heaven for those little 
concupiscences to which amatory flesh is heir to !— 


“ And God is merciful, sets all to rights.” 


The following is a specimen of her dying rhapsody :— 


§* Yet Heav’n, who knows our weak imperfect natures, 
How blind with passions, and how prone to evil, 
Makes not too strict inquiry for offences, 

But is aton’d by penitence and pray’r.” 


These absurdities, dressed in the charms of imagery and poetry, 
are no bar to the extensive popularity of this tragedy. Many ad- 
mirable sentiments occur in the speeches of Horatio ; but, for one 
line that is remembered in those speeches, a hundred are committed 
to memory,and repeated a thousand Umes over, from the passionate 
reverics of Calista and Lothario. 

The Fair Penitent was the means of bringing Quin and Garrick for 
the first time together on the same boards, in Horatio and Lo- 
thario. The shout was tremendous when Greck met Greck.— Davy 
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confessed himself frightened ; but got out of the scrape by declaring 
that Quin was as much frightened as himself! Garrick was quick 
and impassioned—Quin (the pupil ef Betterton aud Booth), senten- 
tious and phlegmatic. When Lothario challenges his opponent— 


“ West of the town a mile, among the rocks, 

Two hours ere noon, to-morrow, I expect thee— 

Thy single hand to mine.” 
Quin dragged ont his reply, ‘ Pil meet thee there,” in such slow 
time—that a wag in the gallery exclaimed—* Why don’t you tell 
the gentleman whether you'll meet him or not?” The Fair Peni- 
tent exhibits some very fine acting between Young and Charles 
Keinble. Mrs. Sloman, in Calista, is moderately guod. 


xs D.——G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their owo 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. oo 


R. means Right ; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat ; R.D. Right 
Door; L. VD. Left Door ; 8S. E. Second Entrance ; U. BE. Upper 
Entrance ; M.D. Middle Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R, RC. C. LC. L. 


*#° The Geader is supposed tobe on the Sturg, facing the Audience. 


Costunte. 


SCIOLTO.—Purple tunic and armhole cloak trim- 
meil with gold and white fur, white silk hose, black 
shoes with scarlet puffs. 

ALTAMONT.—Blne silk sash, black velvet jacket 
and strap trunks.—Blue satin body with sleeves, and 
blue satin trunks under the straps. ‘The whole trimmed 
with silver and pink edges, white silk hose, shoes and 
roses, black hat and feathers. 

HORATIO.—Scarlet satin sash, purple elath panta- 
loons and fly jacket, scarlet body and sleeves trimined 
with silver and scarlet cord, &e., egulettes on fly, purple 
cap, white feathers and yellow boots. 

LOTHARIO.—Searlet jacket and straps, white 
satin full short tranks and puffs, white silk hose and 
shoes, blue satin sash, black hat, white feathers, 

ROSSANO.—Fawn colour pantaloon shape dress, 
trimmed with silver and green satin pufls, russet boots, 
cap and feathers, 

ERNESTO .—Plaia brown shape with green puffs. 


CALISTA.—White satin dress, and blue satin robe 
trimmed with silver.—Second dress—Black velvet. 

LAVINIA.—White muslin dress with silver trimming. 

LUCILLA.—White muslin dress trimmed with cotton 


ball fringe. 





Cast of the Characters at the Theutre-Royal, 
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THE FAIR PENITENT. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—A Garden belonging to Sciolto’s Palace. 


Entcr ALTAMONT and HoRATIO, L. U. E. 


Alt. (c.) Let this auspicious day be ever sacred, 

No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it: 

Let it be mark’d for triumphs and rejoicings 3 

Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 

Choose it to bless their hopes and crown their wishes 5 
This happy day, that gives me my Calista. 

Hor (c.) Yes, Altamont; to-day thy better stars 
Are join’d to shed their kindest influence on thee ; 
Sciolto’s noble hand, that raised thee first, 

Half dead and drooping o’er thy father’s grave, 
Completes its bounty, and restores thy name 

To that high rank and lustre which it boasted, 
Before ungrateful Genoa had forgot 

The merit of thy god-like father’s arms ; 

Before that country, which he long had served 

In watchful councils and in winter camps, 

Had cast off his white age to want and wretchedness, 
And made their court to factions by his ruin. 

Alt. O, great Sciolto ! O, my more than father ! 
(r.c.) Let me not live, but at thy very name 
My eager heart springs up, and leaps with joy. 
When I forget the vast, vast debt I owe thee—— 
Forget! But ’tis impossible !—then let me 
Forget the use and privilege of reason, 

Be driven from the commerce of mankind, 
To wander in the desart among brutes, 
To be the scorn of earth, and curse of heaven ! 

Hor. (1. c.) So open, so unbounded was his goodness, 
It reached even me, because I was thy friend. 
When that great man I loved, thy noble father, 
Bequeath’d thy gentle sister to my arms, 
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His last dear pledge and legacy of friendship, 
That happy tic made me Sciolto’s son; 
He call’d us his, and, with a parent’s fondness, 
Tndulged us ia his wealth, bless’d us with plenty, 
Heal’d all our cares, and sweeten’d love itself. 

Alt, By heaven, he found my fortunes so ahandon’d, 
That nothing but a miracle could save "em: 
My father’s bounty, and the state’s ingratitude, 
Had stripp’d him bare, nor left hin c’en a grave. 
Undone myself, and sinking with his ruin, 
1 had no wealth to bring, nothing to succour him, 
But fruitless tears. 

Hor. Yet what thou couldst, thou didst, 
And didst it like ason:; when his hard ercditors, 
Urged and assisted by Lotnario’s father, 
(Foe to thy house, and rival of th ir greatness, ) 
By sentence of the cruel law, forbade 
His venerable corpse to rest in earth, 
Thou gav’st thyself a ransom for his bones ; 
Heaven, who beheld the pious act, approved it, 
And bade Sciolto’s bounty be its proxy, 
To bless thy filial virtue with abundance. 

Alt. [Points t.J] But sce, he comes, the author of my 

happiness, 

The man who saved my life from deadly sorrow, 
Who bids my days be bless’d with peace and plenty, 
And satisfies my soul with love and beauty. 


Enter Scriotto, u.—He runs to ALTAMONT, and em- 
braces him. 


Sci, Joy to thee, Altamont! Joy to myself! 

Joy to this happy morn, that makes thee mine; 
That kindly grants what nature had deny’d me, 
And makes me father of a son like thee! 

Alt. My father! O, let me unlade my breast, 

Pour out the fulness of my soul before you; 

Show every tender, every grateful thought, 

This wond’rous goodness stirs. But ’tis impossible, 
And utterance all is vile; since I can only 

Swear you reign here, but vever tell how much, 

Sci. O, noble youth! f swear since first I knew thea, 
Ev’n from that day of sorrows when I saw thee 
Adorn’d and lovely in thy filial tears, 

The mourner and redeemer of thy father, 
I sct thee down and seal’d thee for my own: 
Thou art my son, even near me as Calista. 
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Horatio and Lavinia too are mine 
[| Embraces HORATIO. 
All are my children, and shall share my heart. 
But wherefore waste we thus this happy day ? 
The laughing minutes summon thee to joy, 
And with new pleasures court thee as they pass ; 
Thy waiting bride ev’n chides thee for delaying, 
And swears thou com’st not with a bridegroom's haste. 
[Aweé Horatio, L. U. &, 
Alt. O! could T hope there was one thought of 
Altamont, 
One kind remembrance in Calista’s breast, 
The winds with all their wings would be too slow 
To bear me to her feet. But, O, my father! 
Amidst the stream of joy that bears me on, 
Blest as | am, and honour’d in your friendship, 
There is one pain that hangs upon my heart. 
Sci. What means my son? 
Alt, When, at your intercession, 
Last night, Calista yielded to ny happiness, 
Just ere we parted, as [ seal’d my vows 
With rapture on her lips, I found her cold 
As a dead lover’s statue on his tomb: 
A rising storm of passion shook her breast, 
Her eyes a piteous shower of tears let fall, 
And then she sigh’d as if her heart were breaking. 
With all the tend’rest eloquence of love, 
I begg’d to be a sharer in her grief: 
But she, with looks averse, and eyes that froze me, 
Sadly reply’d, her sorrows were her own, 
Nor ina father’s power to dispose of, 
Sei. Away! it is the cozenage of their sex, 
One of the common arts they practise on us, 
To sigh and weep then when their hearts beat high 
With expectation of the coming joy. 
Thou hast in camps and fighting fields been bred, 
Unkuowing in the subtleties of women: 
The virgin bride, who swoons with deadly fear, 
To see the end of all her wishes near, 
When, blushing, from the light and public eyes 
To the kind covert of the night she flies, 
With equal fires to meet the bridegroom moves, 
Metis in his arms, and with a loose she loves. 
[Axreunl, R. 
Enter LOTHARLO and Rossano, rR. 
Loth. (c.) The father, and the husband! 
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Ross, (rn. c.) Let them pass: 
They saw us not. 
Loth. | care not if they did: 
Ere long I mean to meet ’em face to face, 
And gall ’em with my triumph o’er Calista. 
Ross. You loved her once. 
Loth. 1 liked her, would have married her, 
But that it pleas’d her father to refuse me, 
To make this honourable fool her husband : 
For which, if I forget him, may the shame 
IT mean to brand his name with, stick on mine. 
Ross. She, gentle soul, was kinder than her father. 
Loth. She was, and oft in private gave me hearing ; 
Till, by long listening to the soothing tale, 
At length her easy heart was wholly mine. 
Ross. Vve heard you oft describe her, haughty, in- 
solent, 
And fierce with high disdain ; it moves my wonder, 
That virtue, thus defended, should be yielded 
A prey to loose desires. 
Loth. Hear then, [ll tell thee: 
Once, ina lone and secret hour of night, 
When ev’ry eye was closed, and the pale moon 
And stars alone shone conscious of the theft, 
Hot with the Tuscan grape, and high in blood, 
Haply I stole unheeded to her chamber. 
Ross. That minute sure was lucky. 
Loth. O, ‘twas great! 
I found the fond, believing, love-sick maid 
Loose, unattired, warm, tender, full of wishes ; 
Fierceness and pride, the guardians of her honour, 
Were charm’d to rest, and love alone was waking. 
Within her rising bosom all was calm, 
As peaceful seas that know no storms, and only 
Are gently lifted up and down by tides. 
TI snatch’d the glorious, golden opportunity, 
And with prevailing, youthful ardour press’d her, 
Till with short sighs, and murmuring reluctance, 
The yielding fair one gave me perfect happiness. 
Even all the live-long night we pass’d in bliss, 
In extacies too fierce to last for ever: 
At length the morn and cold indifference came 5 
When, fully sated with the luscious banquet, 
I hastily took leave, and left the nymph 
To think on what was past, and sigh alone. 
Ross. You saw her soon again? 
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Loth. Too soon I saw her; 
For, oh! that meeting was not like the former : 
I found my heart no more beat high with transport 
No more I sigh’d, and languish’d for enjoyment ; 
T'was past, and reason took her turn to reign, 
While ev’ry weakness fell before her throne. 

Ross. What of the lady? 

Loth. With uneasy fondness 
She hung upon me, wept, and sigh’d, and swore 
She was undone; talk’d of a priest and marriage ; 
Of flying with me from her father’s power; 

Call’d every saint and blessed angel down, 
To witness for her that she was my wife. 
I started at that name. 

Ross. What answer made you? 

Loth. None; but pretending sudden pain and illness, 
Escaped the persecution. ‘Two nights since, 

By message urged and frequent importunity, 

Again I saw her. Straight with tears and sighs, 
With swelling breasts, with swooning and distraction, 
With all the subtleties and powerful arts 

Of wilful woman lab’ring for her purpose, 

Again she told the same dull nauseous tale. 
Unmoved, I begg’d her spare th’ ungrateful subject, 
Since I resolved, that love and peace of mind 
Might flourish long inviolate betwixt us, 

Never to load it with the marriage chain: 

That I would still retain her in my heart, 

My ever gentle mistress and my friend ; 

But for those other names of wife and husband 
They only meant ill-nature, cares, and quarrels. 

Ross. How bore she this reply? 

Loth. At first her rage was dumb, and wanted words $ 
But when the storm found way, ’twas wild and loud: 
Mad as the priestess of the Delphic god, 
Enthusiastic passion swell'd her breast, 

Enlarged her voice, and ruffled all her form. 
Proud, and disdainful of the love J proffer’d, 

She call’d me—Villain! Monster! Base betrayer ! 
At last, in very bitterness of soul, 

With deadly imprecations on herself, 

She vow’d severely ne'er to see me more ; 

Then bade me fly that minute: I obey’d, 

And, bowing, left her to grow cool at leisure. 

Ross. She has relented since, else why this meg- 

sage, 
B 
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To meet the keeper of her secrets here 


This morning ? 
Loth. See the person whom you named.—— 


Enter Luciuuia, L. 


Well, my ambassadress, what must we treat of ? 
Come you to menace war and proud defiance, 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your message ? 
Is your fair mistress calmer? Does she soften ? 
And must we love again? Perhaps she means 
To treat in juncture with her new ally, 
And make her husband party to th’ agreement. 
Luc. (u.) Is this well done, my lord? Have you put 
off 
All sense of human nature? Keep a little, 
A little pity, to distinguish manhood, 
Lest other men, though cruel, should disclaim you, 
And judge you to be number’d with the brutes. 
Loth. 1 see thou’st learnt to rail. 
Luc. Uve learnt to weep : 
That lesson my sad mistress often gives me: 
By day she seeks some melancholy shade, 
To hide her sorrows from the prying world ; 
At night she watches all the long, long hours, 
And listens to the winds and beating rain, 
With sighs as loud, and tears that fall as fast. 
Then, ever and anon, she wrings her hands, 
And cries— False, false Lothario ! 
Loth. Oh, no more! 
I swear, thou'lt spoil that pretty face with crying, 
And thou hast beauty that may make thy fortune : 
Some keeping cardinal shalt doat upon thee, 
And barter his church treasure for thy freshness. 
Lue. What! shall I sell my innocence and youth, 
For wealth or titles to perfidious man ! 
To man, who makes his mirth of our undoing ! 
The base, profest betrayer of our sex ! 
Let me grow old in all misfortunes else, 
Rather than know the sorrows of Calista! 
Loth. Does she send thee to chide in her behalf? 
1 swear, thou dost it with so good a grace, 
That I could almost love thee for thy frowning. 
Luc. Read there, my lord, there, in her own sad 
lines, [Giving a Letter. 
Which best can tell the story of her woes, 
That grief of heart which your unkindness gives her. 
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[Loruario reads. | 
‘* Your cruelty—obedience to my father—gives my 
hand to Altamont.”’ 

[Aside.| By Heaven, "tis well! Such ever be the gifts 
With which I greet the man whom my soul hates. 
But to go on! 

e Wish heart—— honour —--too faithless 

weakness —to-morrow—last trouble—lost Calista.’° 

Women, I see, can change as well as men. 
She writes me here, forsaken as I am, 
That I should bind my brows with mournful willow, 
For she has given her hand to Altamont : 
Yet, tell the fair inconstant —— 

Luc. How, my lord ! 

Loth. Nay, no more angry words; say to Calista, 
The humblest of her slaves shall wait her pleasure 5 
If she can leave her happy husband's arms, 
To think upon so lost a thing as I am. 

Luc. Alas! for pity, come with gentler looks: 
Wound not her heart with this unmanly triumph ; 
And though you love her not, yet swear you do, 
So shall dissembling once be virtuous in you. 

Loth. Ha! who comes here ? 

Luc. The bridegroom's friend, Horatio. 
Ife must not see us here. To-morrow early 
Be at the garden gate. 

Loth. Bear to my love 
My kindest thoughts, and swear 1 will not fail her. 

[LoTHARIO, putting up the Letter hastily, drops it 
as he goes out. | 

[ Exeunt Loruario, Rossano, er. 5. £. and LUCILLA, L. 











Enter Horatio, L. v. E. 


Hor. Sure ’tis the very error of my eyes ; 
Waking I dream, or I beheld Lothario : 
He seem’d conferring with Calista’s woinan. 
At my approach they started, and retired. 
What business could he have here, and with her? 
I know, he bears the noble Altamont 
Profest and deadly hate.—-What paper’s this? 
7 [ Taking up the Letter. 
Mat To Lothario.—’Sdeath! Calista’s name? 
[Opening it.—Reads. 
_** Your oruelty has at length determined me, and 1 
have resolved this morning to yield a perfect obedience 
to my father, and to give my hand to Altamont, in spite 
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of my weakness for the false Lothario. I could almost 
wish I had that heart and that honour to bestow with 
it, which you have robbed me of :”’ 

Damnation !—To the rest. | Reads again. 
‘* But, O! I fear, could I retrieve "em, [should again 
be undone by the too faithless, yet too lovely Lothario. 
This is the last weakness of my pen, and to-morrow shall 
be the last in which I will indulge my eyes. Lucilla 
shall conduct you, if you are kind enough to let me see 
you: it shall be the last trouble you shall meet with 
from 





‘* The lost CauisTa.”’ 
The lost, indeed ! for thou art gone as far 
As there can be perdition. Fire and sulphur! 
Hell is the sole avenger of such crimes. 
Oh, that the ruin were but all thy own! 
Thou wilt ev’: make thy father curse his age: 
At sight of this black scroll, the gentle Altamont— 
—For oh! I know his heart is set upon thee— 
Shall droop and hang his discontented head, 
Like merit scorn’d by insolent authority, 
And never grace the public with his virtues. 
What if I give this paper to her father? 
It follows that his justice dooms her dead, 
And breaks his heart with sorrow: hard return 
For all the good his hand has heap'd on us ! 
Hold, let me take a moment’s thought— 


Enter LAVINIA, L. 


Lav. My lord! 

Trust ine, it joys my heart that I have found you. 
Inquiring wherefore you had left the company, 
Before my brother’s nuptial rites were ended, 
They told me you had felt some sudden illness. 

Hor. It were unjust:—No, let me spare my friend, 
Lock up the fatal secret in my breast, 

Nor tell him that which will undo his quiet. 

Lav. What means my lord ? 

Hor. Ha! saidst thou, my Lavinia ? 

Lav. Alas! you know not what you make me suffer. 
Whence is that sigh ? And wherefore are your eyes 
Severely raised to Heaven? The sick man thus, 
Acknowledging the summons of his fate, 

Lifts up his feeble hands and eyes for mercy, 
And with confusion thinks upon his audit. 
Hor. O, no! thou hast mistook my sickness quite ; 
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These pangs are of the soul. Wou’d I had met 
Sharpest convulsions, spotted pestilence, 
Or any other deadly foe to life, 
Rather than heave beneath this load of thought ! 

Lav. Alas! what is it! Wherefore turn you from 

me? 

Why did you falsely call me your Lavinia, 
And swear I was Horatio’s hetter half, 
Since now you mourn unkindly by yourself, 
And rob me of my partnership of sadness ? 

Hor. Seek not to know what I would hide from all, 
But most from thee. I never knew a pleasure, 
Aught that was joyful, fortunate, or good, 
But straighi I ran to bless thee with the tidings, 
And laid up all my happiness with thee: 
But wherefore, wherefore should I give thee pain ? 
Then spare me, 1 conjure thee ; ask no further 5 
Allow my melancholy thoughts this privilege, 
And let ’em brood in secret o’er their sorrows. 

Lav. It is enough: chide not, and all is well. 
Forgive me, if 1 saw you sad, Horatio, 
And ask’d to weep out part of your misfortunes : 
T wo’ not press to know what you forbid me. 
Yet, my loved lord, yet you must grant me this ; 
Forget your cares for this one happy day, 
Devote this day to mirth, and to your Altamont ; 
For his dear sake, let peace be in your looks. 
Ev’n now the jocund bridegroom waits your wishes, 
He thinks the priest has but half bless’d his marriage. 
Till his friend hails him with the sound of joy. 

Hor. Oh, never, never! Thou art innocent 
Simplicity from ill, pure native truth, 
And candour of the mind adorn thee ever ; 
But there are such, such false ones in the world, 
*T would fill thy gentle soul with wild amazement 
To hear their story told. 

Lav. False ones, my lord ! 

Hor. Fatally fair they are, and in their smiles 
The graces, little loves, and young desires inhabit ; 
But all that gaze upon ’em are undone ; 
For they are false, luxurious in their appetites, 
And all the heaven they hope for is variety : 
One lover to another still succeeds, 
‘Another, and another after that, 
And the last fool is welcome as the former ; 
"Till, having loved his hour out, he gives place, 
And mingles with the herd that went before him. 
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Lav. Can there be such, and have they peace of 
mind ? 
Have they, in all the series of their changing, 
One happy hour? If women are such things, 
How was I form’d so different from my sex? 
My little heart is sat‘sfied with you; 
You take up all her room,—as in a cottage 
Which harbours some benighted princely stranger ; 
Where the good man, proud of his hospitality, 
Yields all his homely dwelling to his guest, 
And hardly keeps a corner for himself. 
Hor. O, were they all like thee, men would adore 
"em, 
And all the bus’ness of their lives be loving ; 
The nuptial band should be the pledge of peace, 
And all domestic cares and quarrels cease ; 
The men should learn to love by virtuous rules, 
And marriage be no more the jest of fools. [Hxeunt, u 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT If. 


SCENE I.—A Hall. 


Enter Cauista and LUCILLA, L. 


Cal. (rn. c.) Be dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 
Nor let thy fond officious love disturb 
My solemn sadness with the sound of joy !— 
If thou wilt sooth me, tell some dismal tale 
Of pining discontent, and black despair ; 
For, oh! I’ve gone around through all my thoughts. 
But all are indignation, love or shame, 
And my dear peace of mind is lost for ever. 

Lue. (a. c.) That false Lothario! Turn from the 

deceiver ; 

Turn, and behold where gentle Altamont . 
Sighs at your feet, and wooes you to be happy. 

Cal. Away! I think not of him. My sad soul 
Has formed a dismal melancholy scene, 
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Such a retreat as [ would wish to find ; 
An unfrequented vale, o’ergrown with trees 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Ravens and birds il]-omen’d, only dwell: 
No sound to break the silence, but a brook 
That bubbling winds among the weeds : no mark 
Of any human shape that had been there, 
Unless a skeleton of some poor wretch, 
Who had, long since, like me, by love undone, 
Sought that sad place out, to despair and die in. 
Luc. (c.) Alas, for pity! 
Cal. (x.) There I fain would hide me 
From the base world, from malice, and from shame; 
For ‘tis the solemn counsel of my soul, 
Never to live with public loss of honour: 
Tis fix’d to die rather than bear the insolence 
Of each affected she that tells my story, 
And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous. 
To bea tale for fools ? Scorn’d by the women, 
And pity’d by the men! O, insupportable ! 
[Crosses to x, 
Luc. Oh, hear me, hear your ever faithful creature ! 
By all the good I wish, by all the ill 
My trembling heart forebodes, let me entreat you, 
Never to see this faithless man again ; 
Let me forbid his coming. 
Cal. (u.¢.) On thy life, 
I charge thee, no: my genius drives me on; 
I must, U will behold him once again: 
Perhaps, it is the crisis of my fate, 
And this one interview shall end my carcs. 
My lab’ring heart that swells with indignation, 
Heaves to discharge the burden: that once done, 
The busy thing shall rest within its cell, 
And never beat again. 
Lue. Trust not to that: 
Rage is the shortest passion of our souls : 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden sic © 
It swells in haste, and falls again as soon ; 
Still, as it ebbs, the softer thoughts flow in, 
And the deceiver Love supplies its place. 
Cal, (R. c.) LT have been wrong’d enough, to arm my 
temper : 
Against the smooth delusion; but, alas! 
Chide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity me,— 
A woman’s softness hangs about me still: 
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Then let me blush, and tell thee all my folly. 

I swear | could not see the dear betrayer 

Kneel at my feet, and sigh to be forgiven, 

But my relenting heart would pardon all, 

And quite forget ‘twas he that had undone me.— 
Ha, Altamont !—Calista, now be wary ; 

Nor let this hostile husband’s eyes explore 

The warring passions, and tumultuous thoughts, 
That rage within thee, and deform thy reason. 


Enter ALTAMONT, L. 


Alt. (u. c.) Begone, my cares, I give you to the 
winds, 
Far to be borne, far from the happy Altamont ! 
Calista is the mistress of the year; 
She crowns the seasons with auspicious beauty, 
And bids even all my hours be good and joyful. 
Cal. If 1 were ever mistress of such happiness, 
O ! wherefore did T play th’ unthrifiy fool, 
And wasting all on others, leave inyself 
Without one thought of joy to give me comfort? 
Alt. (c.) O, mighty Love, shall that fair face profane 
This thy great festival with frowns and sadness ! 
I swear, it sha’ not be; for I will woo thee 
With sighs so moving, with so warm a transport, 
That thou shalt catch the gentle flame from me, 
And kindle into joy. 
Cal, 1 tell thee, Altamont, 
Such hearts as ours were never pair’d above, 
Hi!-suited to each other; join’d, not match’d; 
Some sullen influence, a foe to both, 
Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our minds, 
How very much we differ. Ev’n this day, 
That fills thee with such ecstacy and transport, 
To me brings nothing that should make me bless it, 
Or think it better than the day before, 
Or any other in the course of time, 
That duly took its turn, and was forgotten. 
All. \f to behold thee as my pledge of happiness, 
To know none fair, none excellent but thee ; 
If still to love thee with unwearied constancy, 
Through ev'ry season, ev’ry change of life, 
Through wrinkled age, through sickness and misfor- 
tune, 
Be worth the least return of grateful love, 
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Oh, then, let my Calista bless this day, 
And set it down for happy! 
Cal. (R.) "Tis the day _ 
In which my father gave my hand to Altamont ; 
As such I will remember it for ever. 


Enter Sciouro, Horatio, Lavinia, and Altendants, v. 


Sci. (c.) Let mirth go on, let pleasure know no pause, 
But fill up every minute of this day. 
°Tis yours, my children, sacred to your loves 3; 
The glorious sun himself for you looks gay ; 
He shines for Altamont and Calista. 
Let there be music ; let the master touch 
The sprightly string, and softly-breathing flute, 
*Til! harmony rouse every gentle passion, 
Teach the cold maid to lose her fears in love, 
And the fierce youth to languish at her feet. 
Begin: ev’n age itself is cheer’d with music: 
It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 
Calls back past joys, and warms us into transport. 
Take care my gates be open, bid all welcome ; 
All who rejoice with me to-day are friends: 
Tet each indulge his genius, each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and swell the feast with mirth : 
The sprightly bowl shall cheerfully go round ; 
None shall be grave nor too severely wise; 
Losses and disappointments, cares and poverty, 
The rich man’s insolence, and great man’s scorn, 
In wine shall be forgotten all. To-morrow 
Will be too soon to think, and to be wretched. 
Oh, graut ye pow’rs, that I may see these happy, 

[ Pointing to ALTAMONT and CaLista. 

Completely blest, and I have life enough ; 
And leave the rest indifferently to fate. [ Exeunt, Rr. 


SCENE II.—Another Apartment in Sciolto’s Palace. 


Enter Hora'rio, rR. 


Hor. What if, while all are here intent on revelling, 
I privately went forth, and sought Lothario ? 
This letter may be forged: perhaps, the wantonness 
Of his vain youth, to stain a lady’s fame; 
Perhaps, his malice to disturb my friend. 
O, no, my heart forebodes it must be true. 
Methought, ev’n now, I mark’d the starts of guilt 
That shook her soul; though damn’d dissimulation 
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Skreen’d her dark thoughts, and set to public view 

A specious face of innocence and beauty. 

With such smooth looks, and many a gentle word, 

The first fair she beguiled her easy lord ; 

Too blind, with love and beauty, to beware, 

He fell unthinking in the fatal snare ; 

Nor could believe that such a heav’nly face 

Had bargain’d with the devil, to damn her wretched 
race. [ Exit i, 


SCENE Iil.— The Garden belonging to Sciolto’s 
Palace. 


Enter LoTHARIO and RussSaNno, R. 


Loth. To tell thee then the purport of my thoughts ; 
The loss of this fond paper would not give me 
A moment of disquiet, were it not 
My instrument of vengeance on this Altamont ; 
Therefore I mean to wait some opportunity 
Of speaking with the maid we saw this morning 

Ross. I wish you, sir, to think upon the danger 
Of being seen: to-day their friends are round ’em};3 
And any eye that lights by chance on you 
Shall put your life and safety to the hazard. 

[Ezeunt Rr, 8. E. 


\ Enter Horatio, i. 


Hor. («.) Still I must doubt some mystery of mis- 
chief, 
Some artifice beneath. Lothario’s father !— 
1 knew him well; he was sagacious, cunning, 
Fluent in words, and bold in peaceful counsels, 
But of a cold, inactive hand in war ; 
Yet, with these coward’s virtues, he undid 
My unsuspecting, valiant, honest friend. 
This son, if fame mistake not, is more hot, 
More open and unartful — 
Enter LoTHARIO and ROSSANO, R. S. Ek. 
Ha! he’s here! [ Seeing him. 
Loth. Damnation! He again !—This second time 
To-day he has cross’d me, like my evil genius. 
Hor. (vt. c.) I sought you, sir. 
Loth, (x. c.) ’Tis well then, I am found. 


Hor. ‘Tis well you are. The man who wrongs my 
friend 
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.To the earth’s utmost verge I would pursue : 
[Ross. goes back. 
No place, though e’er so holy, should protect him ; 
No shape that artful fear e’er form’d, shou’d hide him, 
Till he fair answer made, and did me jvstice. 
Loth. Ha! dost thou know me that [ am Lothario? 
As great a name as this proud city boasts of. 
Who is this mighty man then, this Horatio, 
‘That I should basely hide me from his anger, 
Lest he should chide me for his friend's displeasure ? 
Hor. The brave, “tis true, do never shun the light ; 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers: 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And heaven and men are judges of their actions. 
Loth. Such let ’em be of mine; there’s not a purpose 
Which my seul ever framed, or my hand acted, 
But I could well have bid the world look on, 
And, what I once durst do, have dared to justify. 
Hor. Where was this open boldness, this free spirit, 
When but this very morning I surprised thee, 
In base, dishonest privacy, consulting 
And bribing a poor mercenary wretch, 
To sell her lady’s secrets, stain her honour, 
And, with a forged contrivance, blast her virtue 7— 
At sight of me thou fled’st. 
Loth, Wa! fled from thee ? 
Hor. Thou fled’st, and guilt was on thee like a thief, 
A pilferer, descry’d in some dark corner, 
Who there had lodged, with mischievous intent 
To rob and ravage at the hour of rest, 
And do a midnight murder on the sleepers. 
Loth. Slave! villain! 
| Offers to draw—Rossano holds him. 
Ross. Hold, my lord ! think, where you are; 
Think, how unsafe and hurtful to your honour 
It were, to urge a quarrel in this place, 
And shock the peaceful city with a broil. 
Loth. Then, since thou dost provoke my vengeance, 
know, 
I would not, for this city’s wealth, for all 
Which the sea wafts to our Ligurian shore, 
But that the joys [ reap’d with that fond wanton, 
The wife of Altamont, should be as public 
As is the noon-day sun, air, earth, or water, 
Or any common benefit of nature. 
Think’st thou I meauat the shame should be conceal’d? 
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Oh, no! by hell and vengeance, all I wanted 
Was some fit messenger to bear the news 
To the dull doating husband: now I have found hi.. 
And thou art he. 
Hor. \ hold thee base enough 
To break through law, and spurn at sacred order, 
And do a brutal injury like this : 
Yet—mark me well, young lord—I think Calista 
Too nice, too noble, and too great of soul, 
To be the prey of such a thing as thou art. 
"Twas base and poor, unworthy of a man, 
To forge a scroll so villainous and louse, 
And mark it with a lady's name: 
These are the mean, dishonest arts of cowards, 
Who, bred at home in idleness and riot, 
Ransack for mistresses th’ unwholsome stews, 
And never know the worth of virtuous love. 
Loth. Think’st thou I forged the letter? Think so 
still, 
Till the broad shame come staring in thy face, 
And boys shall hoot the cuckold as he passes. 
Hor. Away! no woman could descend so low : 
A skipping, dancing worthless tribe you are ; 
Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And, when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never saw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew: 
Legends of saints who never yet had being, 
Or, being, ne’er were saints, or not so false 
As the fond tales which you recount of love. 
Loth. But that I do not hold it worth my leisure, 
I could produce such damning proof, 
Hor. 'Tis false! 
You blast the fair with lies because they scorn you, 
Hate you like age, like ugliness and impotence: 
Rather than make you blest, they would die virgins, 
And stop the propagation of mankind. 
Loth. It is the curse of fools to be secure ; 
And that be thine and Altamont’s. Dream on, 
Nor think upon my vengeance till thou feel’st it. 
[ Going R. 
Hor. Hold, sir; another word, and then, farewell. 
Though | think greatly of Calista's virtue, 
And hold it far beyon | thy power to hurt, 
Yet, as she shares the honour of my Altamont, 
That treasure of a soldier, bought with blood, 
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And kept at life’s expense, T must not have— 
Mark me, young sir,—her very name profaned. 
Learn to restrain the licence of your speech ; 
°Tis held you are toolavish. When you are met 
Among your set of fools, talk of your dress, 

Of dice, of whores, of horses and yourselves ; 
"Tis safer, and becomes your understandings. 

Loth. What if we pass beyond this solemn order, 
And, in defiance of the stern Horatio, 

Indulge our gayer thoughts, let laughter loose, 
And use his sacred friendship for our mirth ? 

Hor. ’Tis well, sir; you are pleasant— 

Loth. By the joys 
Which yet my soul has uncontroll’d pursued, 

TI would not turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Though all thy force were arm’d to bar my way 3 
But like the birds, great nature’s happy commoners, 
That haunt in woods, in meads, and flow’ry gardens, 
Rifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits, 

Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner’s leave. 

Hor. What liberty has vain presumptuous youth, 
That thou should’st dare provoke me unchastised ? 
But, henceforth, boy, [ warn thee, shun my walks. - 
{fin the bounds of this forbidden place 
Again thou’rt found, expect a punishment, 

Such as great souls, impatient of an injury, 

Exact from those who wrong ’em much, ev’n death 3 
Or something worse: an injured husband’s vengeance 
Shall print a thousand wounds, tear thy fine form, 
And scatter thee to all the winds of heaven. 

Loth. Is then my way in Genoa prescribed 
By a dependent on the wretched Altamont ? 

A talking sir, that brawls for him in taverns, 
And vouches for his valour's reputation. 

Hor. Away! thy speech is fouler than thy manners, 

Loth. Or, if there be a name more vile, his parasite ; 
A heggar’s parasite! 

Hor. Now \earn humanity. 

[Offers to strike him ; Rossano runs between them. 
Since brutes and boys are only taught with blows. 

Loth. Damnation! [ They draw. 

Ros. Hold, this goes no further here. 

Loth. O, Rossano! 

Or give me way, or thou’rt no more my friend. 
Ross Sciolto’s servants, sir, have ta’en th’ alarm; 
« 
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You'll be oppress’d by numbers. Be advised, 
Or I must force you hence. 
Loth. This wo’ not brook delay ;— 
West of the town a mile, among the rocks, 
Two hours ere noon, to-morrow, I expect thee, 
Thy single hand to mine. 
Hor. Vl meet thee there. 
Loth. To-morrow, oh, my better stars, to-morrow 
Exert your influence! shine strongly for me ! 
’Tis not a common conquest T would gain ; 
Since love, as well as arms, must grace my triumph. 
[Exeunt Lotnario and Rossano, rR. 
Hor. Two hours ere noon to-morrow! Ha, ere that 
He sees Calista! O, unthinking fool —— 
What if I urged her with the crime and danger ? 
if any spark from heaven remain unquench’d 
Within her breast, my breath, perhaps, may wake it. 
Could I but prosper there, I should not doubt 
My combat with that loud, vain-glorious boaster. 
Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust, 
Did you but think how seldom fools are just, 
So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows and faithless men complain : 
Of all the various wretches love has made, 
How few have been by men of sense betray’d! 
Convinced by reason, they your power confess, 
Pleased to be happy, as you’re pleased to bless, 
And, conscious of your worth, can never love you 
less. [ Hxit, L. 


END OF ACT II. 





ACT IIIf. 


SCENE 1.—An Apartment in Sciolto’s Palace. 


Enter Carista and Sctoutro, tL. 


Sel. Now, by my life, my honour, ’tis too much! 
Have 1 not mark’d thee, wayward as thou art, 
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Perverse and sullen all this day of joy? 
When ev'ry heart was cheer'd, and mirth went round, 
Sorrow, displeasure, and repining anguish, 
Sat on thy brow. 
Cal. Is then the task of duty half perform’d ? 
Has not your daughter given herself to Altamont, 
Yielded the native freedom of her will, 
To an imperious husband’s lordly rule, 
To gratify a father’s stern command ? 
Sci. Dost thou complain? 
Cal. For pity do not frown then, 
If, in despite of all my vow'd obedience, 
A sigh break out, or a tear fall by chance: 
For 0! that sorrow which has drawn your anger, 
Is the sad native of Calista’s breast. 
Sci. Now by the sacred dust of that dear saint 
That was thy mother, 
I swear, some sullen thought, that shuns the light, 
Lurks underneath that sadness in thy visage. 
But, mark me well: though by yon heaven I love thee 
Asmuch, I think, asa fond parent can, 
Vet should’st thou (which the Pow’rs above forbid) 
E’er stain the honour of thy name with infamy, 
171) cast thee off, as one whose impious hands 
Had rent asunder nature’s dearest ties, 
Which, once divided, never join again. 
To-day lve made a noble youth thy husband ; 
Consider well his worth ; reward his love ; 
Be willing to be happy, and thou art so. [Kxil, wu. 
Cal. How hard is the condition of our sex, 
Through ev’ry state of life the slaves of man !— 
In all the dear delightful days of youth, 
A rigid father dictates to our wills, 
And deals out pleasure with a scanty hand: 
To his, the tyrant husband's reign succeeds ; 
Proud with opinion of superior reason, 
He holds domestic bus’ness and devotion 
All we are capable to know, and shuts us, 
Like cloister’d idiots, from the world’s acquaintance, 
And all the joys of freedom. Wherefore are we 
Born with high souls, but to assert ourselves, 
Shake off this vile obedience they exact, 
And claim an equal empire o’er the world? [FEzit, x. 
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Enter Horatio, Lb. 


Hor. (u.) She’s here! Yet, O! my tongueis ata 
loss. 
Teach me, some pow’r, that happy art of speech, 
To dress my purpose up in gracious words ; 
Such as may softly steal upon her soul, 
And never waken the tempestuous passions ! 
By heaven, she weeps! (c.) Forgive me, fair Calista, 
[ She starts up. 
If I presume on privilege of friendship, 
To join my grief to yours, and mourn the evils 
That hurt your peace, and quench those eyes in tears. 
Cal. (r.c.) To steal, unlook’d for, on my private 
SOrrOW, 
Speaks not the man of honour, nor the friend, 
But rather means the spy. 
Hor. Unkindly said! 
For, O! as sure as you accuse me falsely, 
I come to prove myself Calista’s friend. 
Cal. You are my husband's friend, the friend of 
Altamont. . 
Hor. Are you notone? Are you not join’d by 
heaven, 
Each interwoven with the other’s fate? 
Then who can give his friendship but to one? 
Who can be Altamont’s, and not Calista’s ? 
Cal. Force, and the wills of our imperious rulers, 
May bind two bodies in one wretched chain ; 
But minds will still look back to their Gwn choice. 
Hoy. When souls that should agree to will the 
same, 
To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless of each other, 
Think, what a train of wretchedness ensues: 
Love shall be banish’d from the genial bed, 
The night shall all be lonely and unquiet, 
And ev’ry day shall be a day of cares. 
Cal. Then all the boasted office of thy friendship 
Was but to tell Calista what a wretch she is. 
Alas! what needed that? 
Hor. O! rather say, 
I came to tell her, how she might be happy: 
To sooth the secret anguish of her soul ; 
To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one, 
And teach her steps to know the paths of peace. 
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Cal. Say thou to whom this paradise is known, 
Where lies the blissful region?) Mark my way to it; 
For, O! ‘tis sure, I long to be at rest. 

Hor. Then, to be good isto be happy: Angels 
Are happier than mankind, because they’re better. 
Guilt is the source of sorrow; ’tis the fiend, 

Th’ avenging fiend that follows us behind, 

With whips and stings. The blest know none of this ; 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heaven is goodness. 

Cal. And what bold parasite’s officious tongae 
Shall dare to tax Calista’s name with guilt? 

Hor. None should; but *Us a busy, talking world, 
That with licentious breath blows, like the wind, 

As freely on the palace as the cottage. 

Cal. What mystic riddle lurks beneath thy words, 

Which thou would’st seem unwilling to express, 

As if it meant dishonour to my virtue? 

Away with this ambiguous shuffling phrase,. 

And let thy oracle be understood. [ Crosses to L. 

Hor. Lothario ! 

Cal. Wa !—What would’st thou mean by him? 

Hor. Lothario and Calista !——Thus they join 
Two names, which heaven decreed should never meet 5 
Hence have the talkers of this populous city 
A shameful tale to tell, for public sport, 

Of an unhappy beauty, a false fair one, 
Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 
When she had given her honour to a wretch. 
Cal, Death and confusion! Have I lived to this? 
Thus to be treated with unmanly insolence ! 
To be the sport of a loose ruffian’s tongue ! 
Thus to be used! thus! like the vilest creature 
That ever was aslave to vice and infamy ! 
[ Crosses to R. 

Hor. By honour and fair truth, you wrong me much 
For, on my soul, nothing but strong necessity 
Could urge my tongue to this ungrateful office. 

TI came with strong reluctance, as if death 
Had stood across my way, to save your honour, 
Yours and Sciolto’s, yours and Altamont’s 5 
Like one who veiatures through 9 burning pile 
To save his tender wife, with all her brood 
Of little fondlings. from the dreadful ruin. 
Cal. (rk. c.) Is this the famous friend of Altamont 
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For noble worth and deeds of arms renown’d ? 

Is this,—this tale-bearing, officious fellow, 

That watches for intelligence from eyes ; 

This wretched Argus of a jealous husband, 

That fills his easy ears with monstrous tales, 

And makes him toss, and rave, and wreak at length 
Bloody revenge on his defenceless wife ?— 

Who guiltless dies because her fool run mad. 

Hor. Alas! this rageis vain; for, if your fame 
Or peace be worth your care, you must be calm, 
And listen to the means are,left to save ‘em. 

*Tis now the lucky minute of your fate: 

By me your genius speaks, by me it warns you, 
Never to see that curst Lothario more, 

Unless you mean to be despised, be shunn’d 
By all our virtuous maids and noble matrons 5 
Unless you have devoted this rare beauty 

To infamy, diseases, prostitution, —— 

Cal. Dishonour blast thee, base, unmanner’d slave, 
That dar’st forget my birth, and sacred sex, 

And shock me with the rude, unhallow’d sound ! 

Hor. Here kneel, and in the awful face of heaven 
Breathe out a solemn vow never to see, 

Northink, if possible, on himthat ruin’d thee, 

Or, by my Altamont’s dear life I swear, 

This paper—nay, you must not fly,—this paper, 

This guilty paper, shall divulge your shame. 
Cal. What mean’st thou by that paper? What con- 

trivance 

Hast thou been forging, to deceive my father, 

To turn his heart against his wretched daughter, 

That Altamont and thou may share his wealth ? 

A wrong like this will make me ev’n forget 

The weakness of my sex. —- Oh, for a sword, 

To urge my vengeance on the villain’s head 

That forged the scroll ! 

Hor. Behold, can this be forged ? 

See where Calista’s name— [Shows the Letter. 

Cal. To atoms thus, [Snatches and tears it. 
Thus let me tear the vile, detested falsehood, 

The wicked, lying evidence of shame. 

Hor. Confusion! 

Cal. Henceforth, thou officious fool, 
Meddle no more, nor dare, ev'n on thy life, 
To breathe an accent that may touch my virtu2. 
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Tam inyself the guardian of my honour, 
And will not bear so insolent a monitor. 
[ Hor. goes back and paces about. 


Enter ALTAMONT, LL. 


Alt, (u.) Where is my life, my love, my charming 
bride, 
Joy of my heart, and pleasure of my eyes ?7— 
Disorder’d !—and in tears !—Horatio too ! 
My friend is in amaze, What can it mean? 
Tell me, Calista, who has done thee wrong, 
That my swift sword may find out the offender, 
And do thee ample justice. 
Cal. Turv to him. 
Alt. Horatio! 
Cal. To that insolent. 
Alt. My friend! 
sould he do this? Have Y not found him just, 
Honest as truth itself? And, cou’d he break 
The sanctity of friendship ? Could he wound 
The heart of Altamont in his Calista ? 
Cal. { thought what justice | should find from thee ! 
Go, fawn upon him, listen to his tale, 
Applaud his malice, that wou’d blast my fame, 
And treat me like a common prostitute : 
Thou art, perhaps, confederate in his mischief, 
And wilt believe the legend, if he tells it. 
Alt. O, impious! What presumptuous wretch shall 
dare 
To offer at an injury like that? 
Priesthood, nor age, nor cowardice itself, 
Shall save him from the fury of my vengeance. 
Cal. The man who dared to do it was Horatio ; 
Thy darling friend ; ’twas Altamont’s Horatio 
But, mark me well, ~- while thy divided heart 
Doats on a villain that has wrong’d me thus, 
No force shall drag ine to thy hated bed. 
Nor can my cruel father’s pow’r do more 
Than shut me in a cloister: there, well pleased, 
Retigious hardships will | learn to bear, 
To fast and freeze at midnight hours of pray’r; 
Nor think it hard, within a lonely cell, 
(Hor. comes down, v. 
With melancholy speechless saints to dwell: 
But bless the day I to that refuge ran, 
Free from the marriage ehain, and from that tyrant 
man. [ Brit CaLista, R, 
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Alt. (v.) She’s gone; and, as she went, ten thou- 
sand fires 
Shot from her angry eyes, as if she meant 
Too well to keep the cruel vow she made, — 
Now, as thou art a man, Horatio, tell me, 
What means this wild confusion in thy looks, 
As if thou wert at variance with thyself, 
Madness and reason combating within thee, 
And thou wert doubtful which shou’d get the better ? 

Hor. (t.) | wou'd be dumb for ever ; but thy fate 
Has otherwise decreed it. Thou hast seen 
That idol of my soul, that fair Calista, 

Thou hast beheld her tears, 

Alt, (c.) I have seen her weep: 

T have seen that lovely one, that dear Calista, 
Complaining, in the bitterness of sorrow, 
That thou, my friend, Horatio, thou hast wrong’d her. 

Hor. (nu. c.) That [ have wrong’d her ! Had her eyes 

been fed 
From that rich stream which warms her heart, and 
number’d 
For ev'ry falling tear a drop of blood, 
It had not been too much; for she has ruin’d thee, 
Ev’n thee, my Altamont; she has undone thee. 

Alt. Dost thou join ruin with Calista’s name ? 

What is so fair, so exquisitely good ? 

Is she not more than painting can express, 

Or youthful poets fancy, when they love ? 

Does she not come, like wisdom, or good fortune, 
Replete with blessings, giving wealth and honour ? 

Hor. it had been better thou had'st lived a beggar, 
And fed on scraps at great men’s surly doors, 

Than to have match’d with one so false, so fatal. 

Alt, it is too much for friendship to allow thee. 
Because I tamely bore the wrong thou didst her, 
Thou dost avow the barb’rous, brutal part, 

And urge the injury even to my face. 

Hor. | see she has got possession of thy heart ; 
She has charm'd thee, like a syren, to her bed, 

With looks of love, and with enchanting sounds : 
Too late the rocks and quicksands will appear. 
When thou art wreck’d upon the faithless shore, 
Then vainly wish thou had’st not left thy friend 
To follow her delusion. 

Alt. Uf thy friendship 
Do churlishly deny my love a room, 

Jt is not worth my keeping ;—I disclaim it. 
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Hor. Can’st thou so soon forget what I’ve bean to 
thee ? 
1 shared the task of nature with thy father, 
And form’d with care thy inexperienced youth 
To virtue and to arms. 
Thy noble father,— O, thou light young man !— 
W ou’d he have used me thus ? One fortune fed us ; 
For his was ever mine, mine his, and both 
Together flourish’d, and together fell. 
Ife call’d me friend, like thee : would he have left me, 
Thus, for a woman, and a vile one too ? 
Alt. Thou can’st not, dar’st not mean it: Speak 
again, 
Say, who is vile: but dare not name Calista. 
Hor. Thad not spoke at first, unless compelld, 
And forced to clear myself; but, since thus urg’d, 
I must avow | do not know a viler. 
Alt, Thou wert my father’s friend; he loved thee 
well; 
A venerable mark of him 
Hangs round thee, and protects thee from my ven- 
geance. 
I cannot, dare not, lift my sword against thee : 
But henceforth never let me see thee more. 
[Going Rk. 
Hor. 1 love thee still, ungrateful as thou art, 
And must and will preserve thee from dishonour, 
Ev’n in despite of thee. [ Holds him, 
Alt, Let go my arm. 
Hor. \f honour be thy care, if thou would’st live 
Without the name of credulous, wittol husband, 
Avoid thy bride, shun her detested bed ; 
The joys it yields are dash’d with poison,- -. 
Alt. Off ! 
‘To urge me but a minute more is fatal. 
Hor. She is polluted, stain’d, —— 
Alt. Madness and raging ! 
But hence! 
Hor. Dishonour’d by the man you hate.——— 
Alt. L pr’ythee loose me yet, for thy own sake, 
If life be worth thy keeping,—— 
Hor. By Lothario. 
Alt. Perdition take thee, villain, for the falsehood! 
\ Strikes him. 
Now, nothing but thy life can make atonement. 
Hor. A blow! thou hast used me well—— [ Draws. 
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Alé. This to thy heart 
Hor. Yet hold.—By heaven, his father’s in his face} 
Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs o’er with tenderness, 
And I could rather die myself than hurt him. 
Alt. Defend thyself; for, by my much-wrong’d love 
I swear, the poor evasion shall not save thee. 
Hor. Yet hold :—thou know’st I dare. 
[ALTAMONT presses on him 


LAVINIA enters, L. and runs between their Swords. 


Lav. (c.) My brother! my Horatio! Is it possible ? 
Oh, turn your cruel swords upon Lavinia: 
If you must quench your impious rage in blood, 
Behold, my heart shall give you all her store, 
To save those dearer streams that flow from yours. 
Ait. (r.c.) ’Tis well, thou hast found a safeguard ; 
none but this, 
No power on earth could save thee from my fury. 
Hor. Safety from thee! 
Away, vain boy! Hast thou forgot the rev’rence 
Due to my arm, thy first, thy great example, 
Which pointed out thy way to noble daring, 
And show’d thee what it was to be a man? 
Lav. (c.) What busy, meddling fiend, what foe to 
good.iess, 
Could kindle such a discord ? 
Hor. Ask’st thou what made us foes? "I'was hase 
ingratitude : 
He who was all to me, child, brother, friend, 
With barb’rous bloody malice sought my life. 
Alt. (x. c.) Thou art my sister, and | would no 
make thee 
The lonely mourner of a widow’d bed ; 
Therefore thy husband’s life is safe: but warn him, 
No more to know this hospitable roof: 
He has but ill repaid Sciolto’s bounty. | 
We must not meet; “tis dangerous. Farewell. 
[ He is going, Lavinia holds him. 
Lav. Stay, Altamont, my brother, stay ! 
Alt, ¢r.) Each minute that 1 stay 
Ts a new injury to fair Calista. 
From thy false friendship to her arms Til fly: 
Then own the joys which on her charms attend, 
Have more than paid me for my faithless friend, 
ALTAMONT breaks from LAVINIA, and evil RK. 
Hor. Crosses to her.) Ob, raise thee my Lavinia, 
from the earth. 
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tt is too much, this tide of flowing grief, 
This wondrous waste of tears, too much to give 
To an ungrateful friend and cruel brother. 

Lav. (c.) Is there nota cause for weeping? O, Horavio, 
A brother and a husband were my treasure 5 
"Twas all the litthe wealth that poor Lavinia 
Saved from the shipwreck of her father’s fortunes, 
One half is lost already. If thou leav’st me 3 
If thou should’st prove unkind to me as Altamont, 
Whom shall I find to pity my distress, 

To have conipassion on a helpless wanderer, 
And give ber where to lay her wretched head ? 
Hor. (c.) Why dost thou wound me with thy soft 
complainhigs ? 
Though Altamont be fals. and use me hardly, 
Yet think not T impute his crimes to thee. 
Talk not of being forsaken; for CP! keep thee 
Next to my heart, my certain pledge of happiness. 
Lav.(u.c.) Then you will love me still, cherish me 
ever, 
And hide me from misfortune in your bosom? 

Hfor. But for the love I bear the good Sciolto, 
From Genoa, from falsehood and inconstancy, 
To some more honest distant clime I'd go, 

Nor would [ be beholden to iny country, 
For aught but thee, the partner of my flight. 

Lav, And T would follow thee; forsake, for thee, 
My country, brother, friends, even all [ have. 
Though mine’s a little all, yet were it more, 

Aud better far, it should be left for thee ; 
And all that I would keep should be Horatio. 
So, when the merchant sees his vessel lost, 
Though richly freighted from a foreign coast, 
Gladly, for life, the treasure he would give, 
And only wishes to escape and live: 
Gold, and his gains, no more employ his mind ; 
But, driving o’er the billows with the wind, 
Cleaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the rest 
behind. 
[EHxecunt, 1, 


EXD Or ACE Lil. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—A Garden.—LoTuario and CauisTa dis- 
covered seated, Cc. 


Loth. Weep not, my fair; but let the god of love 
Laugh in thy eyes, and revel in thy heart 5 
Kin tle again his torch, and hold it high, 
To light us to new joys. Nor let a thought 
Of discord, or disquiet past, molest thee ; 
But to a long obl'vion give thy cares, 
And let us melt the present hour in bliss. 
Cul. [Rises.| Scek not to sooth me with thy falfe en- 
dearments, 
To charm me with thy softness; ‘tis in vain: 
Thou can’st no more betray, nor I be ruin’d. 
The hours of folly, and of fond delight, 
Are wasted all, and fled: those that remain 
Are doom’d to weeping, anguish, and repentance. 
! come to charge thee with a long account 
Of all the sorrows [ have known already, 

And all IT have to come ;—thou hast undone me. 
Loth. Unjust Calista! dost thou call, it ruin 
To love as we have done 7—to melt, to languish, 

To wish for somewhat exquisitely happy, 
And then be blest even to that wish’s height 7— 

To aie with joy, and straight to live again ; 
Speechless to gaze, and with tumultuous transport— 
Cal. O, let me hear no more; I cannot bear it ; 

"Tis deadly to remembrance. Let that night, 

That guilty night, be blotted from the year ; 

Let not the voice of mirth or music know it: 

Let it be dark and desolate ; no stars 

To glitter o’er it; let it wish for light, 

Yet want it still, and vainly wait the dawn! 

For ’twas the night that gave me up to shame, 

To sorrow, to the false Lothario. 

Loth. Wear this, ye powers! mark, how the fair 

deceiver 

Sadly complains of violated truth ! 

She calls me false, even she, the faithless she, 

Whom day and night, whom heaven and earth have 
heard 

Sighing to vow, and teudeily protest, 

Ten thousand times, she would be only mine ; 
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And yet, behold, she has given herself away, 
Fled from my arins, and wedded to another, 
Even to the man whom most I hate on earth. 
Cal. Art thou so base, to upbraid me with a crime 
Which nothing but thy cruelty could cause? 
If indignation raging in my soul, 
For thy unmanly insolence and scorn, 
Urg’d me to do a deed of desperation, 
And wound myself to be revenged on thee, 
Think whom 1 should devote to death and hell, 
Whom curse as my undoer, but Lothario. 
Hadst thou been just, not all Sciolto’s power, 
Not al} the vows and prayers of sighing Allamont, 
Could have prevailed, or won me to forsake thee. 
Loth. How have I fail’d in justice, or in ve? 
Burns not my flame as brightly as at first ? 
Even now my heart beats high, I languish for thee ; 
My transports are as fierce, aS strong my wishes, 
As if thou ne’er hadst blest me with thy beauty, 
Cal. How didst thou dare to think that I would 
live 
A slave to base desires and brutal pleasures, 
To be a wretched wanton, for thy Jeisure 
To toy and waste an hour of idle time with ? 
Say soul disdains thee for so mean a thought. 
Loth. The driving storm of passion will have way, 
And I must yield before it—Wert thou calm, 
Love, the poor criminal, whom thou hast doom'd, 
Has yet a thousand tender things to plead, 
To charm thy rage, and mitigate his fate. [Kneets 


Enter ALYANonr behind, L. v. E. 


Alt. 1 have lost my peace—Ha! dol live and wake ? 
Cal. Hadst thou been true, how happy had I been! 

Not Altamont,—but thou hadst been iny lord. =~ 

But wherefore named | happiness with thee? 

It is for thee, for thee, that I am curst; 

For thee my secret soul each hour arraigns we, 

Calls me to answer for iny virtue stain’d, 

' My honour lost to thee: for thee it haunts me, 

With stern Sciolto vowing vengeance ui) me, 

With Altamont complaining for his wrongs, 
Alt. (R.c.) Behold him here,— (horn, Jéses. 
Cal. Ah! : 
Alt. The wretch whoin thou hast made. 

Curses aud sorrows hast thou heap-d upon him, 

D 
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And vengeance is the only good that’s left. 
[ Drawing. 
.aih. Ct. ce.) Thou hast ta’en me somewhat unawares, 
- ‘tis true: 
But love and war take turns, like day and night ; 
And little preparation serves my turn. 
Equal to both, and arm’d for either field : 
We've long been foes, this moment ends our quarrel. 
Earth, heaven, and fair Calista judge the combat! 
[ They fight—Lotnario falls. 
Loth. O, Altainont, thy genius is the stronger! 
Thou hast prevail’d !—My fierce ambitious soul 
Declining droops, and all her fires grow pale. 
Yet let not this advantage swell thy pride 5 
1 conquer’d in my turn,—in love I triumph’d: 
Those joys are lodged beyond the reach of fate. 
That sweet revenge comes smiling to my thoughts, 
Adorns my fall, and cheers my heart in dying. [Dies. 
Cal. And what remains for me, beset with shame, 
Encompass’d round with wretchedness? There is 
But this one way to break the toil and ’scape. 
[She reaches at Loruario’s Sword— 
ALTAMONT stops her. | 
Alt, What means thy frantic rage? 
Cal. Off ! let me go. 
Alt, O! thou hast more than murder'd me; yet still, 
Still art thou here ; and my soul starts with horror, 
At thought of any danger that may reach thee. 
Cal. Think’st thou I mean to live? to be forgiven? 
O, thou hast known but little of Calista! 
If thou hadst never heard my shame, if only 
‘The midnight moon and silent stars had seen it, 
t would not bear to be reproach’d by them, 
But dig down deep to find a grave beneath, 
And hide me from their beams. 
Sciolto. | Without, v.] What, ho! my son! 
Cal. 18 1 the voice of thunder, or my father ? 
Madness! Confusion ! Let the storm come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me ; 
Dash iny sevuted bark, ye surges, break it: 
"Tis fur my ruin that the tempest rises! 
T¥hen T amtost, sunk to the bottom low, 
Peace shall return, and all be calm again. 


Entcr SctoutTo, u. 
Sei. Even now Rossano leap'd the garden wal!,— 
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Ha! Death has been among you.—O, my fears ! 
Last night thou hadst a difference with thy friend ; 
The cause thou gavest me for it was a damn‘d one. 
Didst thou not wrong the man who told thee truth ? 
Answer me quick, -~ 
Alt. Oh, press me not to speak ! 
Even now my heart is breaking, and the mention 
Will lay me dead before you. See that body, 
And guess my shame, my ruin.—O, Calista! 
Sc?. It is enough. But [am slow to execute, 
And justice lingers in my lazy hand :— 
[Servants enter x. and bear of the body. 
Thus let me wipe dishonour from my name, 
And cut thee from the earth, thou stain to goodness. 
[ Offers to kill Catisva, ALTAMONT holds him. 
Alt. Stay thee, Sciolto, thou rash father, stay ; 
Or turn the point on me, and through my breast 
Cut out the bloody passage to Calista ; 
So shall my love be perfect, while for her 
I die, for whom alone [ wish'd to live. 
Cal, No, Altamont; my heart, that seorn’d thy love, 
Shall never be indebted to thy pity. 
Thus torn, defaced, and wretched as I seem, 
Still 1 have something of Sciolto’s virtue, —- 
Yes, yes, ny father, | applaud thy justice 5 
Strike home, and I will bless thee for the blow ; 
Be merciful, and free ine from my pain ; 
*Tis sharp, “tis terrible, and I could curse : 
The cheerful day, men, earth, and heaven, and thee, 
Even thee, thou venerable good old man, 
For being author of a wretch like me, 
Sei. Thy pious care has given me time to think, 
And saved me from a crime; then rest, my sword, 
To honour have I kept thee ever sacred, 
Nor will { stain thee with a rash revenge. 
But, mark me well, J will have justice done ; 
Hope not to bear away thy crimes unpunish’d ; 
I will see justice executed on thee, 
Even to a Roman strictness: and thou, nature, 
Or whatsoe’er thou art that plead’st within me, 
Be still; thy tender strugglings are in vain. 
ALTAMONT retires back, 
Cal. Then, am I doom’d to live and bear your wi- 
umph ? 
To groan beneath your scorn and fierce upbraiding 
Daily to be reproach’d, and have my misery 
D2 
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At morn, at noon, at night, told over to me, 
Lest my remembrance might grow pitiful 
And grant a mo nent’s interval of peace ? 
Is this, is this the mercy of a father? 
T only beg to die, and he denies me. 
Sci. Hence, from my sight! thy father cannot bear 
thee: 
Fly with thy infamy to some dark cel], 
Where, on the confines of eternal night, 
Mourning, misfortune, cares, and anguish dwell ; 
Wh sre ugly shame hides her opprobrious head, 
And death and hell detested rule maintain: 
There howl out the remainder of thy life, | 
And wish thy name may be no more remember’d. 
Cal. Yes, I will fly to some such dismal place, 
And be more curst than you can wish I were: 
This fatal form, that drew on my undoing, 
Fasting, and tears and hardships shall destroy : 
Nor light, nor food, nor comfort will T know, 
Nor aught that may continue hated life. 
Then, when you see me meagre, wan, and change 3, 
Stretch’d at my length, and dying in my cave, 
On that cold earth | mean shall be my grave, 
Perhaps you may relent, and sighing say, 
At length her tears have wash’d her stains away : 
At length ’tis time her punishment should cease ; 
Die, thou poor suffering wretch, and be at peace. 
[ Exié Canisva, Rr. 
Sci. Who of my servants wait there ? 


Enter four Servants, nr. 


On your lives, 
Take care my doors be guarded well, that none 
Pass out, or enter, but by my appointment. 
[ Exit Servants, r. 
Alt, There is a fatal fury in your visage, 
It blazes fierce, and menaces destruction. 
I tremble at the vengeance which you meditate 
On the poor, faithless, lovely, dear Calista. 
Sei. Hast thou not read what brave Virginius did ? 
With his own hand he slew his only daughter, 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir’s lust. 
He slew her yet unspotted, to prevent 
The shame which she might know. Then what should 
Ido? . 
But thou hast tied my hand. I wo’ not kill her; 
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Yet, by the ruin she has brought upon us, 
The common infamy that brands us both, 
She sha’ not escape. 

Alt. You mean that she sball die then? 

Sci. Ask me not what, nor how { have resolved ; 
For all within is anarchy and uproar. 
O, Altamont! What a vast scheme of joy 
Has this one day destroy’d ! Well did Tt hope, 
This daughter would have blest my latter days ; 
That I should live to see you the world’s wonder, 
So happy, great, and good, that none were like you : 
While I, from busy life and care set free, 
Had speut the evening of ny age at home, 
Among a little prattling race of yours: 
There, like an old man, talk’d a while. and then 
Laid down, and slept in peace — Instead of this, 
Sorrow and shame must bring me to my grave—— 
O, damn her! damn her ! : 


Enler a Gentleman, ux. 


Gent. Arm yourself, my lord; 
Rossano, who but now escaped the garden, 
Has gather’d in the street a band of rioters, 
Who threaten you and all your friends with ruin, 
Unless Lothario be return’d in safety. 
Sci. By heaven, their fury rises tomy wish: 
Nor shall misfortune know my house alone ; 
But thou, Lothario, and thy race, shall pay me 
For all the sorrows which my age is cursed with, 
I think my name as great, my friends as potent, 
As any in the state ; all shall be summon’d ; 
I know that all will join their hands to ours, 
And vindicate thy vengeance. When our force 
Ts full and arm’d, we shall expect thy sword 
To join with us, and sacrifice to justice. 
[ Exewnt Scioito and Gentleman, u. 
Alt. A frightful heavy gloom comes o’er my mind, 
A dismal sullen stillness, that succeeds 
The storm of rage and grief, like silent death, 
After the tumult and the noise of life. 
Would it were death, for 1 am sick of living! 
Love was the informing, active fire within: 
Now that is quench’d, the mass forgets to move, 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth [Kit r. 


END OF ACT Ly, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I.—-t Room hung with Black; Loruario’s 
Body on the Bier, c.—a Table, with a Scull and 
other Bones, u. c.—a Book and a Lamp on it. 


Caistra discovered, scuted. 


” 


Cal. "Tis well: this pomp of horror 
Are fit to feed the frenzy ininy soul. 
Here is room for meditation, even to madness, 
Till the mind burst with thinking. ‘This dull flame 
Sleeps in the socket. Sure the book was left 
To tell me something :— For instruction then,— 
He teaches holy sorrow and contrition, 
And penitence.—Is it become an art then? 
A trick that lazy, dull, Juxurious cownmen 
Can teach us to do over? I’ll no more on’t. 
[ Throwing away the Book. 
I have more real anguish in my heart, 
Than all their pedant discipline e’er knew. 
What charnel has been rifled for these bones? [ Rises. 
Fie! thisis pageantry.—They look uncouthly ; 
But what of that, if he or she that own'd ’em, 
Safe from disquiet sit, and smile to see 
The farce their miserable relicks play ? 
[Goes to the Bier. 
But here’sa sight is terrible indeed ! 
Is this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario ? 
That dear perfidious—Ah !—how pale he looks! 
How grim with clotted blood: and those dead eyes! 
Ascend, ye ghosts! fantastic forms of night, 
In all your different dreadful shapes ascend, 
And match the present horror, if you can! 


Enter Scio.to, v. 


Sci. This dead of night, this silent hour of darkness, 
Nature for rest ordain’d, and soft repose ; 
And yet distraction, and tumultuous jars, 
Keep all our frighted citizens awake. 
Amidst the eeneral wreck. see where she stands, 
Like Halen in the nigut when Troy was sack’d, 
Spectatress of the mischief which she made. 
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Cal. It is Sciolto. Be thyself, my soul! 
Be strong to bear his fatal indignation ; 
That he may see thou art not lost so far, 
But somewhat still of his great spirit lives 
In the forlorn Calista. 

Sc7. Thou wert once 
My daughter. 

Cal. Happy were it, ] had dy’d, 
And never lost that name. 

Sci. That’s something yet. 
Thou wert the very darling of my age: 
I thought the day too short to gaze upon thee; 
That all the blessings I could gather for thee, 
By cares on earth, and by my prayers to heaven, 
Were little for my fondness to bestow : 
Why didst thou turn to folly, then, and curse me 2? 

Cal. Because my soul was rudely drawn from yours, 
A poor imperfect copy of my father: 

It was, because I loved, and was a woman. 

Sc/. Hadst thou been honest, thou hadst been a che- 

rubim ; 
But of that joy, as of a gem long lost, 
Beyond redemption gone, think we no more. 
Ifast thou e’er dared to meditate on death? 

Cal. T have, as qn the end of shame and sorrow. 
’Tis not the stoic’s lessons got by rote. 

Sci. Ha! answer me: Say, hast thou coolly thought ? 
The pomp of words, and pedant dissertations, 

That can sustain thee in that hour of terror: 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it! 

But when the trial comes, they start, and stand aghast. 
Vast thou consider’d what may happen after it? 

How thy account may stand, and what to answer ? 

Cal. Vve turn’d my eyes inward upon myself, 
Where foul offence and shame have laid all waste 
Therefore my soul abhors the wretched dwelling, 

And longs to find some better place of rest. 

Sci. ’Tis justly thought, and worthy of that spirit 
That dwelt in ancient Latian breasts. when Rome 
Was mistress of the world. [I wou’d go on, 

And tell thee all my purpose ; but it sticks 
Here at my heart, and cannot find a way. 

Cal. Then spare the telling, if it be a pain, 
And write the meaning with your poniard here. 

Sei. O, truly guess’d!—See’st thou this trembling 

hand ?— { Holding up a Dagger. 
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Thrice justice urged,—and thrice the slackening sinews 
Forgot their office, and confess’d the father: 
At length the stubborn virtue has prevail'd ; 
Tt must—it must be so.—O, take it then, 
[Giving the Dagger. 
And know the rest untaught ! 
Cal. { understand you. 
It is but thus, and both are satisfi'd. 
[She offers to kill herself : Sciroutro catches 
hold of her Arm. 

Sci. A moment, give me yet a moment’s space, 

The stern, the rigid judge has been obey’d; 

Now nature, and the father, claim their turns 

I’ve held the balance with an iron hand, 

And put off every tender human thought, 

To doom my child to death: but spare my eyes 
The most unnatural sight, lest their strings crack, 
My old brain split, and [ grow mad with horror. 

Cal. Ha, is it possible! and is there yet 
Some little dear remain of love and tenderness 
For poor undone Calista, in your heart ? 

Sci. O! when I think what pleasure} took in thee, 
What joys thou gavest me in thy prattling infancy, 
Thy sprightly wit, and early blooming beauty ; 

How have I stood, and fed my eyes upon thee 5 

Then, lifting up my hands, and wondering, blest thee ! 
By wy strong grief, my heart even melts within me; 

I could curse nature, and that tyrant, honour, 

For making me thy father and thy judge: 

Thou art my daughter still. [ Embrace. 

Cal. For that kind word, 

‘Thus let me fall, [Knecls.] thus humbly to the earth, 
Weep on your feet, and bless you for this goodness. 
O! ’tis too much for this offending wretch, 

This parricide, that murders with her crimes, 

Shortens her father’s age, and cuts him off, 

Ere little more than half his years be number'd. 
Sci. Would it were otherwise !—but thou must die. 
Cal. That I must die, it is my‘only comfort: 

Death is the privilege of human nature, 

And life without it were not worth our taking: 

Come, then, and take me now to thy cold arms, 

Thou meagre shade,—here let me breathe my last, 

Charm’d with my father’s pity and forgiveness, 

More than if angels tuned their golden viols, 

And sung a requiem to my parting soul, 


- 
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Enter a Genlleman, u. and signs to Sciouro, who dis- 
misses him. 


' Sci, ’'m summon’d hence: my assembled friends ex- 
pect me. 

There is, I know not what, of sad presage, 

That tells me, I shal! never see thee more ; 

If it be so, thisis our last farewell, 

And these the parting pangs which nature feels, 

When anguish rends the heart-strings.— Oh, my daugh- 
‘ter! {[E£xit ScioLro, xu. 

Cal, (i. ©.) Now think, thou curst Calista, now behold 

The desolation, fiorror, blood, and ruin, 

Thy crimes and fatal folly spread around. ; 

And see, another injured wretch is come, 

To call for justice from my tardy hand. 


Enter ALTAMONT, L. 


Alt. Hail to you, horrors! hail, thou house of death ! 
And thou, the lovely mistress of these shades, 
Whose beauty gilds the more than midnight darkness, 
And makes it grateful as the dawn of day, 
Oh, take me in, a fellow mourner with thee! 
Cal. 1 know thee well, thou art the injured Alta- 
mont: 
Thou oe to urge me with the wrongs I’ve done 
thee ; 
But know J stand upon the brink of life, 
And in a moment mean to set me free 
From shame and thy upbraiding. 
Alt. Falsely, falsely 
Dost thou accuse me. Oh, forbid me not 
To mourn thy loss, 
To wish some better fate had ruled our loves, 
And that Calista had been mine and true! 
Cal, O, Altamont, ’tis hard for souls like mine, 
Haughty and fierce, to yield they’ve done amiss, 
But, O, behold! my proud disdajnful heart 
Bends to thy gentler virtue. Yes, I own, 
Such is thy truth, thy tenderness, and love, 
Such are the graces that adorn thy youth, 
That, had ft not been fatal to destruction, 
With thee I might have lived for ages bless‘d, 
And died in peace within thy faithful arms. 


Enter Horatio, L. 
Hor. Now mourn indeed, ye miserable nair ; 
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For now the measure of your woes is full !— 
The great, the good Sciolto dies this moment. 
Cal. My father! 
Hor. Not long ago he privately went forth, 
Attended but by few, and those unbidden. 
I heard which way he took, and straight pursued him 3 
But found him compass’d by Lothario’s faction, 
Almost alone, amidst a crowd of fues. 
Too late we brought him aid, and drove them back 3 
Ere that his frantic_valour had provoked 
The death he seem’d to wish for from their swords. 
[Hor. and Aur. lean on each other. 
Cal. And dost thou bear me yet, thou patient earth ? 
Dost thou not labour with thy murderous weight ? 
And you, ye glittering, heavenly host of stars, 
Hide your fair heads in clouds, or I shall blast you ; 
For I am aH contagion, death, and ruin, 
And nature sickens at me! Rest, thou world ; 
This parricide shall be thy plague no more: 
Thus, thus, I set thee free. [Stabs herself. 
Hor. [Runs to her.| O, fatal rashness ! 


Enter Scioxro, (u.) pale and bloody, supported by 
two Gentlemen, and followed by two others, with 
drawn Swords. 


Cal. O, my heart! 
Well may’st thou fail; for see, the spring that fed 
Thy vital stream is wasted, and runs low. 
My father ! Will you now, at last, forgive me, 
If, after all my crimes, and all your sufferings, 
I call you once again by that dear name ? 
Will you forget my shame, and those wide wounds ? 
Lift up your hand, and bless me, ere go 
Down to my dark abode. 

Sci. Alas, my daughter ! 
Thou hast rashly ventured in a stormy sea, 
Where life, fame, virtue, all were wreck’d and lost. 
But, sure, thou hast borne thy part in all the anguish, 
And smarted with the pain. ‘Then, rest in peace: 
Let silence and oblivion hide thy name, 
And save thee from the malice of posterity : 
And may’st thou find with heaven the same forgive- 

ness, 

As with thy father here.—Die, and be happy. 

Cal. Celestial sounds ! Peace dawns upon my soul, 
And every pain grows less. Oh, gentle Altamont, 
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Think not too hardly of me when I’m gone; 
But pity me. Had I but early known 
Thy wonderous worth, thou excellent young man, 
We had been happier both. Now, ’tis too late: 
And yet my eyes take pleasure to behold thee ; 
Thou art their last dear object—Mercy, heaven! 
[ Dies. 


THE END 
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Gheorge Barnwell. 


Barnweli. Preserve her, heaven! and restore her peace; nor le’ 
her death be added to my crimes! 
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REMARKS. 


George Barnwell, 


Tue stage, as the looking-glass of the mind, reflecting 
vice and virtue in their proper forms and colours, and 
producing from them a moral calculated to awaken and 
improve, has seldom exhibited a lesson of deeper im- 
portance than this tragedy. Its subject precludes its 
frequent repetition; for the gay world will hardly be 
attracted by scenes which have no reference to their si- 
tuation or habits; while those whom the story may 
more immediately concern, fly to the theatre rather as 
refuge from thought, than as a school for improvement. 
One night in the year has been, generally, devoted te 
the exhibition of this tragedy—that on which the newly- 
elected mayor feasts his friends, after a day of civic 
pomp and pageantry. It has been customary, from 
time immemorial, for the London apprentices to be let 
loose on that occasion; and, as the theatre was a fa- 
vourite amusement to which they were wont to repair, 
the affecting and monitory scenes of George Barnwell 
were wisely substituted for the obscene ribaldry of The 
London Cuckolds. The more frequent performance of 
this drama would speak better for the public taste than 
those faragos of melodramatic absurdity that now pass 
current as holyday exhibitions. But the breathless at- 
tention produced on an intellectual mob, by the tricks 
and contortions of a man-monkey, is one of the many 
evidences of the march of intellect, which has made 
every lady and gentleman their own reviewer, and 
threatens to knock up the trade of Messieurs the oritics 
of Petticoat Alley and Blow-Bladder Lane. 
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The plot of George Barnwell is taken from the Cid 
Ballad of the same name. It is a true history—a moral 


tale— 
“ Which, for two centuries of rolling years, 
Has fill’d a thousand—thousand eyes with tears.” 


Of a story so well known, it is hardly necessary to 
speak. It represents a once virtuous and ingenuous 
youth, inveigled by the arts of a cunning and revenge- 
ful wanton, forfeiting his integrity by a breach of trust, 
and seeking to avoid its consequences by murder. It is, 
altogether, very ingeniously conducted, involving many 
just and affecting incidents, and presenting such a pic- 
ture of deceit, infatuation, guilt, and remorse, in two 
characters of domestic life, that is not to be found in any 
other play. There is nothing in the conduct and fate of 
George Barnwell of which the records of human misery, 
produced by crime, cannot afford many instances ; and of 
Milwood, however transcendantly wicked, numerous 
prototypes may be furnished from the same source, 
This daring courtezan is drawn with masculine power : 
her bitter provocations are so forcibly urged—her argu- 
ments are so cogent and pointed—and her picture of 
the seductive arts and cruelty of man is so true and 
appalling, that it is only the youth and unoffending 
character of her victim that place her guilt beyond 
forgiveness and pity. Whoever shall despise the moral 
of this tragedy may, either in himself or his kindred, 
live to repent his folly and presumption. ‘* Let he who 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” That it has been 
productive of good, the well-known story related by Ross, 
(the representative of George Barnwell to Mrs. Pritch- 
ard’s Millwood) sufficiently proves; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that many have been arrested in 
their career of crime, or altogether deterred, by the 
fearful consequences exhibited in its affecting scenes. 
{t has literary merit sufficient to redeem it from neglect; 
and thongh, like the Gamester, it is written in prase, 
it breathes a poetical spirit that is not always disco- 
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vered in high-sounding tragedies, composed, according 
to custom, in blank verse. 

George Lillo was born on the 4th of February, 1693, 
in the neighbourhood of Moorgate, where he carried on 
the trade of a jeweller for many years. He died on the 
3d of September, 1739. He was every way estimable 
in private life. Henry Fielding, after speaking of him 
in terms of high eulogium, in the Champion, thus sums 
up his character :—“* In short, he was one of the best of 
men, and those who knew him best will most regret 
his loss.” 

However attractive this tragedy might have proved 
on its first appearance, (and it was acted twenty nights 
to crowded houses, in the hottest season of the year) 
the politer part of the public have now entirely deserted 
it, and the canaille are so vociferously impatient for the 
nonsensical spectacle that is invariably attached to it, 
that it has never been our good fortune to witness it 
with a quiet audience. We however remember certain 
points, in the acting of Charles Kemble, which (when 
the savages were charmed to momentary silence) drew 
our tears as freely as any of his most admired perform- 


ances. 
CP D——G, 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays bat those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances, 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


R. eas Rg dead L. ata D.F. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Door ; Door ; 8. B. Second’ Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Entrance ; 7.7 . Middle Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; R. C. Right | 
L. C. Left of Centre. uf o Contre 


i ‘RO. C. , .  k- 
* '.* TheReader is supposed to beon the Stage, facing theAudience 


Costume. 


THOROWGOOD.—FPirst dress. —Brown coat, waist- 
goat, and breeches.—Second dress.—Suit cf black. 
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and camlet great coat. 

GEORGE BARNWELL.— Blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and black breeches. 

TRUEMAN.—Black coat, waistcoat, and breeches. 

BLUNT.—Blue coat, white waistcoat, and black 
breeches. | 

JAILOR.—Brown coat, red waistcoat, and black 
breeches. 


MILLWOOD.—Pink satin dress, handsomely trim- 
med. 
- MARIA.—First dress.—White leno, trimmed with 
white satin ribbon.—Second dress.—Black crape. 
LUCY.—Smart coloured gown. 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre-Royal, Covent- 
GARDEN, 1825. 
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George Barnwell . « Mr. Cooper. 
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PROLOGUE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. CIBBER, JUN. 


i 


Phe tragic Muse, sublime, delights to show 
Princes distress’d, and scenes of royal woe 3 
In awful pomp, majestic, to relate 

The fall of nations, or some hero’s fate: 
That scepter’d chiefs may by example know 
The strange vicissitude of things below: 
What dangers on security attend ; 

How pride and cruelty in ruin end: 

Hence Providence supreme to know ; and own 
Humanity adds glory to a throne. 

In every former age, and foreign tongue, 
With native grandeur thus the goddess sung. 
Upon our stage, indeed, with wish’d success, 
‘You’ve sometimes seen her in a humbler dress ; 
Great only in distress. When she complains 
In Southern’s, Rowe’s, or Otway’s inoving strains, 
The brilliant drops that fall from each bright eye, 
The absent pomp, with brighter gems supply. 
Forgive us, then, if we attempt to show, 

In artless strains, a tale of private woe. 

A London ’prentice ruin’d is our theme, 

Drawn from the famed old song, that bears his name, 
We hope your taste is not so high, to scorn 

A moral tale, esteem’d ere you were born; 
Which, for a century of rolling years, 

Has fill’d a thousand-thousand eyes with tears 
If thoughtless youth to warn, and shame the age 
From vice destructive, well becomes the stage; 
If this example innocence secure, 

Prevent our guilt, or by reflection cure ; 

If Millwood’s dreadful guilt, and sad despair, 
Commend the virtue of the good and fair, 
Though art be wanting, and our numbers fail, 
Indulge th’ attempt, in justice to the tale. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY COLLEY CIBBER, ESQ. AND 
SPOKEN BY MRS. CIBBER. 


eee: ae 


Since fate has robb’d me of the hapless youth, 
For whom iny heart had hoarded up its truth 5 
By all the laws of love and honour, now, 

I’m free again to choose,—and one of you. 


But soft,—with caution first I'll round me peep, 
Maids, in my case, should look before they leap : 
Here’s choice enough, of various sorts, and hue, 
The cit, the wit, the rake cock’d up in cue, 

The fair spruce mercerand the tawny Jew. 


Suppose I search the sober gallery.—No, 
There’s none but ’prentices, and cuckolds all a row, 
And these, I doubt, are those that make them so, 
[ Pointing to the boxes. 
*Tis very well, enjoy the jest :—but you, 
Fine powder'd sparks ;—nay, I am told ’tis true, 
Your happy spouses can make cuckolds too. 


*T'wixt you and them, the diff’rence this perhaps,— 
The cit’s ashamed whene’er his duck he traps ; 

But you, when madam’s tripping, let her fall, 

Cock up your hats, and take no shame at all. 


What, if some favour'd poet I could meet, 
Whose love would lay his Jaurels at my feet ? 
No,—painted passion real love abhors :—= 
His flame would prove the suit of creditors. 


Not to detain you then with longer pause, 
In short, my heart to this conclusion draws, _ 
I yield it to the hand that’s loudest in applause. 


GEORGE BARNW ELL. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Thorowgood’s House. 


Enter Tuorcweoon, L. and TRUEMAN, R. 


True. Sir, the packet from Genoa is arrived. 

[ Gives letters. 

Thor. Heaven be praised, the storm that threatened 
our royal mistress, pure religion, liberty, and laws, is 
for a time diverted; by which means time is gained to 
make such preparations on our part as may, heaven 
concurring, prevent his malice, or turn the meditated 
mischief on himself. 

True. He must be insensible indeed, who is not 
affected when the safety of his country is concerned.— 
Sir, may I know by what means—if Iam too bold— 

Thor. Your curiosity is laudable; and at some fu- 
ture period I shall gratify it with the greater plea- 
sure, because from thence you may learn how honest 
merchants, as such, may sometimes contribute to the 
safety of their country, as they do at all times to its 
happiness; that if hereafter you should be tempted to 
anv action that has the appearance of vice or mean- 
ness in it, upon reflecting on the dignity of our pro- 
fession, you may with honest scorn reject whatever is 
unworthy of it. 

Truc. Should Barnwell or I, who have the benefit o. 
your example, by our ill conduct bring any imputation 
on that honourable name, we must be left without 
excuse. 

Thor. You compliment, young man.—[TRummMan 
Lows respectfully.|\—Nay, I am not offended. As the 
name of merchant never degrades the gentleman, so by 
no means does it exclude him; only take heed not to 
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purchase the character of complaisant at the expense of 
your sincerity. 

True. Well, sir, have you any commands for me at 
this time ? 

Thor. Only to look carefully over the files, to see 
whether there are any tradesman’s bills unpaid ; and if 
there are, to send and discharge them. We must not 
let artificers lose their time, so useful to the public 
and their families, in unnecessary attendance. 

Exit TRUEMAN, R. 


Enter Maria, u. 


Thor. Well, Maria, have you given orders for the 
entertainment ? I would have it in some measure wor- 
thy the guests. Let there be plenty, and of the best; 
that the courtiers, though they should deny us citizens 
politeness, may at least commend our hospitality. 

Maria. Sir, | have endeavoured not to wrong your 
well-known generosity by an ill-timed parsimony. 

Thor. Nay, *twas a needless caution; I have no 
cause to doubt your prudence. 

Maria. Sir, I find myself unfit for conversation at 
present: I should but increase the number of the com- 
paoy, without adding to their satisfaction. 

Thor. Nay, my child, this melancholy must not be 
indulged. 

Maria. Company will but increase it. I wish you 

would dispense with my absence; solitude best suits 
my present temper, 
., Thor. You are not insensible that it is chiefly on 
your account these noble lords do me the honour so 
frequently to grace my board: should you be absent, 
the disappointment may make them repent their con- 
descension, and think their labour lost. 

Maria. He that shall think his time or honour lost in 
visiting you, can set no real value on your daughter's 
company, whose only merit is that she is yours. ‘The 
man of. quality, who chooses to converse with a gentle- 
man and merchant of your worth and character, may 
confer honour by so doing, but he loses none. 

Thor. Come, come, Maria, I need not tell you that 
a young gentleman may prefer your conversation to 
mine, yet intend me no disrespect at all; for though he 
may lose no honour in my company, ’tis very natural 
for him to expect more pleasure in yours. I remember 
the time when the company of the greatest and wisest 
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man in the kingdom would have been insipid and tire- 
some to me, if it had deprived me of an opportunity of 
enjoying your mother’s. 

Maria. Yours, no doubt, was as agreeable to her; 
for generous minds know no pleasure in society but 
where ‘tis mutual. " 

Thor. Thou know’st 1 have no heir, no child but 
thee ; the fruits of many years successful industry must 
all be thine: now it would give me pleasure great as 
my love, to see on whom you would bestow it. I am 
daily solicited by men of the greatest rank and merit 
for leave to address you; but I have hitherto declined 
it, in hopes that by observation I should learn which 
way your inclination tends; for as l know love to be 
essential to happiness in the married state, I had ra- 
ther my approbation should confirm your choice than 
direct it. 

Maria, What can I say ?—~how shall 1 answer as I 
ought this tenderness, so uncommon, even in the best 
of parents 2? But you are without example; yet, had 
you been less indulgent, I had been most wretched. 
That I look on the crowd of courtiers that visit here 
with equal esteem, but equal indifference, you have 
observed, and I must needs confess; yet, had you as- 
serted your authority, and insisted on a parent’s right 
to be obeyed, I had submitted, and to my duty sacrificed 
my peace. 

Thor. From your perfect obedience in every other 
instance, I feared as much, and therefore would leave 
you without a bias in an affair wherein your happiness 
is so immediately concerned. 

Maria. Whether from a want of that just ambition 
that would become your daughter, or from some other 
cause, I know nots; but I find high birth and titles do 
ine recommend the man who owns them to my affec- 
tions. 

Thor. 1 would not that they should, unless his merit 
recommends him more. A noble birth and fortune, 
though they make not a bad man good, yet they are a 
real advantage to a worthy one, and place his virtues 
in the fairest light. 

Maria. ¥ cannot answer for my inclinations, but they 
shall ever be submitted to your wisdom and authority ; 
and as you will not compel me to marry where I cannot 
love, so love shall never make me act contrary to my 
duty. Sir, have I your permission to retire ? 

& 
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Thor. T'll see you to your chamber. [Hreunt, n. 


SCENE Il.—A Room in Millwood's House. 


MiLuwoop discovered ; Lucy mailing. 


Mill. How do I look to-day, Lucy ? 

Lucy. O, Bing ty madam! A little more red. and 
you'll be irresistible ! But why this more than ordinary 
care of your dress and coinplexion ? What new conquest 
are you aiming at ? 

Miil, A conquest would be new indeed ! 

Lucy. Not to you, who make ‘em every day,—but to 
me. Well, ‘tis what I’m never to expect,—unfortunate 
as Lam: but your wit and beauty— 

Mill. First made me a wretch, and still continue me 
so. Men, however generous or sincere to one ano- 
ther, are all selfish hypocrites in their affairs with us. 
We are no otherwise esteemed or regarded by them, 
Dut as we contribute to their satisfaction. It is a ge- 
neral maxim among the knowing part of mankind, that 
a woman without virtue, like a man without honour, 
or honesty, is capable of any action, though never so 
vile: and yet what pains will they not take, what arts 
net use, to seduce us from our innocence, and make us 
contemptible and wicked, even in their own opinions? 
Then is it not just the villains, to their cost, should find 
us so? But guilt makes them suspicious, and keeps 
them on their guard; therefore we can take advantage 
only of the young and innocent part of the sex, who, 
having never injured women, apprehend no injury 
from them. 

Lucy. Ay, they must be young indeed. 

Mill. Such a one, TU think, I have found. As I've 
passed through the city, 1 have often observed him re- 
ceiving and paying considerable sums of money : from 
thence t conclude he is employed in affairs of conse- 
quence. 

Lucy. ishe handsome? 

Mill. Ay, ay, the stripling i is well made. 

Lucy. About— 

Mill. Eighteen. 

Lucy. Innocent, handsome, and about eighteen !— 
yowll be vastly happy. Why, if you manage well, 
you may keep him to yourself these two or three years. 

Mill. UW t manage well, I shall have done with him 
much sooner: Having long had a desigu on hii, 
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and meeting him yesterday, { made a full stop, and 
gazing wishfully on his face, asked him his name: he 
blushed, and, bowing very low, answered—George 
Barnwell. I begged his pardon for the freedom I had 
taken, and told him that he was the person I had long 
wished to see, and to whom I had an affair of im- 
poe to communicate, ata proper time and place. 

e named a tavern; I talked of honour and reputa- 
tion, and invited him to my house: he swallowed the 
bait, promised to come, and this is the time [ expect 
him. [Knocking at the door, u.] Somebody 
knocks :—d’ye hear, I am at home to nobody to-day 
but him.—[Axit Lucy, t.J—Less affairs must give 
way to those of more consequence ; and I am strangely 
mistaken if this does not prove of great importance to 
me and him too before | am done with him. Now, after 
what manner shall I receive him?—Tet me consider— 
what manner of personam I to receive? Heis young, 
innocent, and bashful; therefore I must take care not to 
put him out of countenance at first. But then,if Ihave 
any skill in physiognomy, he is amorous, and, with a 
little assistance, will soon get the better of his modesty. 
I'll trust to nature, who does wonders in these inatters. 
if to seem what one is not, in order to be the better liked 
for what one really is; if tospeak one thing, and mean 
the direct contrary, be art ina woman, then I know 
nothing of nature. 








Enter BARNWELL, L. bowing low ; Lucy at a distance. 


Mill. Sir !—the surprise and joy !— 

Barn. Madam ! 

Mill. This is such a favour.— [ Advancing. 

Barn. Pardon me, madam,— 

Mill. So unhoped for,—[Still advances: BARNWELL 
salutes her, and retires in confusion. |—-To see you here 
—excuse the confusion — | 

Barn. 1 fear { am too bold. 

Mill. Alas, sir, all iny apprehensions proceed from 
the fear of your thinking me so.—Please, sir, to sit. 
—I am as much at a loss how to receive this honour as 
ee as | am surprised at your goodness in confer- 
ring it. 

Barn. I thought you had expected me—I promised 
to come. 

Mill. This is the more surprising ; few men are such 
reigious observers of their word. » 7 

B2 
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Barn. All who are honest are. 

Milt, To one another; but we silly women are sel- 
dom thought of consequence enough to gain a place in 
your remembrance. 

{Laying her hand on his, as by accident. 

Barn. Her disorder is so great, she don’t perceive 
she has laid her hand on mine.—Heaven, how she 
trembles !—What can this mean? [ Aside. 

Mill. The interest I have in all that relates to you, 
(the reason of which you shall know hereafter) excites 
my curiosity ; and, were I sure you would pardon my 
presumption, I should desire to know your real senti- 
ments on a very particular affair. 

Barn. Madam, you may command my poor thoughts 
on any subject; I have none that I would conceal. 

Mill. You'll think me bold? 

Barn. No, indeed. 

Mil What, then, are your thoughts of love? 

Barn. If you mean the love of women, I have not 
thought of it atall. My youth and circumstances make 
such thoughts improper in ine yet. But, if you mean 
the general love we owe mankind, { think no one has 
more of it in his temper than myself. 1 do not know 
that person in the world whose happiness I do not wish, 
and would not promote, were itin my power. In an 
especial manner, I love my uncle and my master; but, 
above all, my friend. 

Mill. You have a friend, then, whom you love? 

Barn. As he does me, sincerely. 

_, Mill. He is, no doubt, often blest with your company 
and conversation ? 

Barn. We live in one house together, and both serve 
the same worthy merchant, 

Mill. Happy, happy youth! whoe’er thou art, Tenvy - 
thee, and so must all, who see and know this youth.— . 
What have I lost, by being formed a woman! I hate 
my sex, myself. Had I been a man, I might, perhaps, 
have been as happy in your friendship as he who . 
now enjoys it; but, as it is—Oh !— 

_ Barn. 1 never observed women before, or this is, 
sure, the most beautiful of her sex.—[ Aside.] Youseem 
disordered, madam? may I know the cause ? 

Mil. Do not ask me,—I can never speak it, what- 
ever is the cause;—I wish for things impossible :—I 
would be a servant, bound to the same master as you 
are, to live in one house with you. 
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Barn. How strange, and yet how kind, her words 
aud actions are—and the effect they have on me, is as 
strange! I feel desires I never knew before: I must 
begone, while I have power to go.—[ Aside. |—Madam, 
I humbly take my leave. 

Mill, You will not, sure, leave me so soon! 

Barn. Indeed, | must. 

Mili. You cannot be so cruel! I have prepared a 
poor supper, at which I promised myself your com- 
pany. 

Barn. I am sorry I must refuse the honour that 
you designed me; but my duty to my master calls me 
hence. I never yet neglected his service; he is so 
gentle, and so good a master, that should I wrong him, 
though he might forgive me, I never should forgive 
myself, 

Mill, Am T refused, by the first man, the second favour 
I ever stooped to ask? Go, then, thou proud, hard- 
hearted youth !—But know, you are the only man that 
could be found, who would let me sue twice for greater 
favours. 

Barn. What shall I do !—How shall I go or stay! 

Mill. Yet do not, do not leave me —I wish my sex’s 
pride would meet your scorn; but, when [ look upon 
you, when I behold those eyes—O, spare my tongue, 
and let my blushes speak !—This flood of tears, too, that 
will force their way, and declare—what woman’s mo- 
desty should hide. 

Barn. O, heavens! she loves me, worthless as I am; 
her looks, her words, her flowing tears confess it :— 
and can I leave her, then? Oh, never, never !—Madam, 
dry up those tears. You shall command me always: I 
will stay here for ever, if you’d have me. 

Lucy. So! she has wheedled him out of his virtue 
of obedience already, and will strip him of all the rest, 
one after another, till she has left himas few as her 
ladyship, or myself.  [Aside. 

Mill. Now you are kind, indeed; but I mean not 
to detain you always: I would have you shake off all 
slavish obedience to your master, but you may serve him 
still. 

Lucy. Serve him still{—ay, or he’ll have no oppor- 
. tunity of fingering his cash, and then he’ll not serve 
your end, I'll be sworn. [ Aside 
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Enter Buunvt, R. 


Blunt. Madam, supper’s on the table. 

Mill. Come, sir; you'll excuse all defects :—my 
thoughts were too much employed on my guest to ob- 
serve the entertainment. 

[Ezeunt MitLwoon and BaRNWELL, R. 

Blunt. What, is all this preparation, this elegant sup- 
per, Variety of wines, and music, for the entertainment 
of that young fellow? 

Lucy. So it seems. 

Blunt. What, is our mistress turned fool at last !— 
she’s in love with him, I suppose ? 

Lucy. I suppose not,—but she designs to make him in 
fove with her, if she can. 

Blunt. What will she get by that? he seems under age, 
and can't be supposed to have much money. 

Lucy. But his master has ; and that’s the same thing, 
as she'll manage it. 

Blunt. I don’t like this fooling with a handsome young 
fellow: while she’s endeavouring to ensnare him, she 
may be caught herself. 

Lucy. Nay, were she like me, that would certainly be 
the consequence; for, I confess, there is something in 
youth and innocence that moves me mightily. 

Blunt. Yes, so does the smoothness and plumpness of 

@ partridge move a mighty desire in the hawk to be the 
destruction of it. 
. Lucy. Why, birds are their prey, as men are ours; 
though, as you observed, we are sometimes caught our- 
selves ; but that, I dare say, will never be the case with 
our mistress. 

Blunt. I wish it may prove so; for you know we all 
depend upon her: should she trifle away her time with 
a young fellow that there’s nothing to be got by, we must 
all starve. 

Lucy. There’s no danger of that, for Tam sure she has 
no view in this affair but interest. 

RNa Well, and what hopes are there of success in 
that ? 

Lucy. The most promising that can be. “Tis true 
the youth has his scruples; but she’ll soon teach him to 
answer them, by stifling his conscience. O the lad isin 
a hopeful way, depend upon it. [Breunt, r 


END OF ACT J,. 
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ACT If. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Thorowgood’s House. : 


Enter BARNWELL, R. 


Barn. How strange are all things round me! Like 
some thief, who treads forbidden ground, fearful I 
enter each apartment of this well known house. 
To guilty love, as if that was too little, already have 
IL added breach of trust. A thief! Can [ know 
myself that wretched thing, and look my honest friend 
and injured master in the face? Though hypocrisy 
may awhile conceal my guilt, at length it will be 
known, and public shame and ruin must ensue. In 
the mean time, what must be my life ? ever to speak 
a language foreign to my heart; hourly to addto the 
number of my crimes in order to conceal them. Sure 
such was the condition of the grand apostate, when 
first he lost his purity; like me, disconsolate he wan- 
dered, and, while yet in heaven, bore all his future hell 
upon him, 


Enter TrRurEMANn, L. 


True. Barnwell! O how I rejoice to see you safe ! 
so will our master and his gentle daughter, who during 
your absence often inquired after you. 

Barn. Would he were gone ! His officious love will pry 
into the secrets of my soul.  - [ Aside. 

True. Unless you knew the pain the whole family has 
felt on your account, you cannot conceive how much you 
are beloved; but why thus cold and silent? When my 
heart is full of joy for your return, why do you turn 
away? Why thusavoid me? What have I done? How am 
J altered since you saw me last? Or rather what have 
you done? And why are you thus changed? For I am 
still the same. 

Barn, What have £ done, indeed? [ Aside. 

Truc. Not speak nor look upon me! 
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Barn. By my face he will discover all I would 
conceal: methinks already I begin to hate him. 

[ Aside. 

True. I cannot bear this usage from a friend, one 
whom till now 1 ever found so loving, whom yet | 
love, though this unkindness strikes at the root of 
friendship, and might destroy it in any breast but 
mine, 

Barn. 1 am not well.—[ Turning to him.|—Sleep has 
been a stranger to these eyes since you beheld them 
last. 

True, Heavy they look, indeed, and swoln with tears ;—~ 
now they o’erflow ;—rightly did my sympathising heart 
forbode last night, when thou wast absent, something 
fatal to our peace. 

Barn. Your friendship engages you too far. My 
troubles, whatever they are, are minealone: you have no 
interest in them, nor ought your concern for me give you 
a moment’s pain. 

True. You speak as if you knew of friendship nothing 
but the name. Before I saw your grief, I felt it:—even 
now, though ignorant of the cause, your sorrow wounds 
me to the heart. 

Barn. ’Twill not be always thus: friendship and all 
engagements cease, as circumstances aud occasions 
vary; and since you once may hate me, perhaps it: 
might be better for us both that now you loved me 
less. 

True. Sure I but dream! Without a cause would 
Barnwell use me thus?—Ungenerous and ungrateful 
youth, farewell,—I shall endeavour to follow your ad- 
vice.—[Going.|—Yet stay, perhaps I am too rash :— 
prythee forgive me, Barnwell. Try to compose your 
ruffled mind, and let me know the cause that thus trans- 
ports you from yourself; my friendly counsel may restore 
your peace. 

Barn. Alithat is possible for man to do for man, your 
generous friendship may effect ; but here even that’s in 
vain. 

True. Something dreadful is labouring in your breast. 
O give it vent, and let me share your grief: ’twill ease 
your pain, should it admit no cure; and make it lighter 
by the part 1 bear. : 

Barn. Vain supposition! My woes increase by being 
observed. Should the cause be known, they would exceed 
all bounds. 
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True. So well I know thy honest heart, guilt cannot 
darbour there. 

Barn, O torture insupportable ! { Aside. 

True. Then why am {excluded ?—have [ a thought [ 
would conceal from you ? 

Barn, \f still you urge me on this hated subject, Pls 
never enter more beneath this roof, nor see your face 
again. 

Tene. "Tis strange,—but I have done: say but you 
hate me not, 

Barn. Hate you! Iam not that monster yet. 

True. Shall our friendship still continue ? 

Barn. It is a blessing I never was worthy of, yet 
now must stand on terms, and but upon conditions can 
confirm it. 

True. What are they ? 

Barn. Never hereafter, though you should wonder 
at my conduct, desire to know more than I am willing 
to reveal. 

True. ’Tis hard; but upon any conditions I must be 
your friend. 

Barn. Then, as much as one lost to himself can be 
another’s, [ am yours, { Embracing. 

True. Be ever so, and may Heaven restore your 
peace !—-But business requires our attendance ; busi- 
ness, the youth’s best preservative from ill, as idleness 
his worst of snares. Will you go with me? 

Barn. [ll take a little time to reflect on what has past, 
and follow you.—[H2it Trueman, t.]|—I might have 
trusted Trueman to have applied to my uncle to have 
repaired the wrong I have done my master; but what 
of Millwood? Shall I leave her, for ever leave her, and 
not let her know the cause? she who loves me with 
such a boundless passion. Can cruelty be duty? [ 
judge of what she then must feel, by what I now en- 
dure. How then can I determine? 


Enter THorRowcoop, tu. 


Thor. Without a cause assigned, or notice given, to 
absent yourself last night was a fault, young man, and 
I caine to chide you for it, but hope 1 am prevented ; 
that modest blush, the confusion so visible in your face, 
speak grief and shame: when we have offended heaven, 
it requires no more; and shall man, who needs him- 
self to be forgiven, be harder to appease? If my par- 
don or love be of moment to your peace, look up se~ 
cure of both. 
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Barn. This goodness has o’ercome me.—T[ Aside. |— 
OQ sir! you know not the nature and extent of my of- 
fence; and I should abuse your mistaken bounty to 
receive them. ‘Though I had rather die than speak my 
shame; though racks could not have forced the guilty 
secret from my breast, your kindness has. 

Thor. Enough, enough; whate’er it be, this concern 
shows you are convinced, and I am satisfied.—How 
painful is the sense of guilt to an ingenuous mind !— 
some youthful folly, which it were prudent not to in- 
quire into. 

Barn. It will be known, and you recall your pardon 
and abhor me. 

Thor. I never will ; so Heaven confirm to me the par- 
don of my offences. Yet be upon your guard in tbis 
gay thoughtless season of your life: when vice becomes 
habitual, the very power of leaving it is lost. 

Barn. Hear me, then, on my knees confess— 

Thor. 1 will not hear a syllable inore upon this sub- 
ject; it were not mercy, but cruelty to hear what must 
give you such torment to reveal. 

Barn. This generosity amazes and distracts me. 

Thor. This remorse makes thee dearer to me than if 
thou hadst never offended; whatever is your fault, of 
this I’m certain, ’twas harder for you to offend than me 
to pardon. [£xit, u. 

Barn, Villain, villain, villain! basely to wrong so 
excellent a man: should 1 again return to folly—de- 
tested thought !—but what of Millwood, then ?—Why, 
J renounce her ;—1 give her up; the struggle is over, 
and virtue has prevailed. Reason may convince, but 
gratitude compels. This unlooked-for generosity has 
saved me from destruction. | Going. 


Enter to him a Footman, L. 


Foot. Sir, two ladies, from vour uncle in the country, 
desire to see you. 

Barn. Who should they be eae tlic rape them 
Pll wait upon them.—[Ezit Footman, 1v.J—Me- 
thinks I dread to see them.—QGuilt, what a coward hast 
thou made me !—Now every thing alarms me. 

{ Hxit, & 
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SCENE I1.—Another room in Thorongood’s house 


Enter MiLtLwoop and Lucy, k., and to them a Foot- 
MAN, L. 


Foot. Ladies, he’ll wait upon you immediately. 
Mill. ’Tis very well.—I thank you. 
[Exit Foorman, L. 


Enter BARNWELL, L. 


Barn. Confusion! Millwood ! 

Miil. That angry look tells me that here I’m an un- 
welcome guest; I feared as much; the unhappy are so 
every where. 

Barn. Will nothing but my utter ruin content you ? 

Mill. Unkind and cruel! Lost myself, your happi- 
ness is now my only care. 

Barn. How did you gain admission? 

Mill. Saying we were desired by your uncle to visit 
and deliver a. message to you, we were received by the 
family without suspicion, and with much respect di- 
rected here. 

Barn. Why did you come at al)? 

Mill. 1 never shall trouble you niore 3; I’m come to 
take my leave for ever. Such is the malice of my 
fate. I go hopeless, despairing ever to return. This 
hour is all | have left me. One short hour is all I have 
to bestow on love and you, fur whom I thought the 
longest life too short. 

Barn. Then we are to part for ever ? 

Mill. It must be so ;—yet think not that time or ab- 
sence shall ever put a period to my grief, or make me 
love you less, Though 1] must leave you, yet condemn 
-ne not. 

Barn. Condemn you? No, I approve your resolution, 
and rejoice to hear it; ‘tis just,—’tis necessary ,—T 
have well weighed, and found it so. 

Lucy. Vm afraid the young man has more sense than 
she thought he had. [ Aside. 

Barn. Before you came I had determined never to 
see you more. 

Mili. Confusion ! { Aside. 

Lucy. Ay! we are all out; this is a turn so unex- 
pected, that I shall make nothing of my part; they must 
e’en play the scene betwixt themselves. [ Aside. 

Mili. ’Twas some relief to think, though absent, 
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you would love me still ; but to find you had resolved 
to cast me off—this, as I never could expect, Ihave not 
learnt to bear. 

Barn. | am sorry to hear that you blame in me a 
resolution that so well becomes us both. 

Mill. 1 have reason for what I do, but you have 
none. 

Barn. Can we want a reason for parting, who have so 
many to wish we never had met ? 

Mill, Look on me, Barnwell; nay, look again :—am 
I not she whom yesterday you thought the fairest and 
the kindest of her sex ? 

Barn. No more; let me repent my former follies, if 
possible, without remembering what they were. 

Mill. Why? 

Barn. Such is my frailty, that 'tis dangerous. 

Mill. Where is the danger, since we are to part ? 

Barn, The thought of that already is too painful. 

Mill. Vf it be painful to part, then [I may hope at 
least you do not hate me ? 

Barn. No,—no,—I never said I did,—O my heart !— 

Mill. Perhaps you pity me! 

Barn. I do,—1 do,—indeed, I do. 

Mill. You'll think upon me! 

Barn. Doubt it not, while I can think at all. 

Mill. You may judge an embrace at parting too 
great a favour, though it would be the last ?—[ He 
draws back.|—A look shall then suffice,—farewell for 
ever. [ Krit with Lucy, r. 

Barn. If to resolve to suffer be to conquer, 1 have 
~eonquered, Painful victory! 


Re-enter Mitt woop and Lucy, Rr. 


Mill. One thing I had forgot, 1 never must return 
to my own house again. This 1 thought proper to let 
you know, lest your mind should change, and you should 
seek in vain to find methere. Forgive me this second 
intrusion; I only came to give you this caution, and 
that perhaps was needless. 

Barn. | hope it was, yet itis kind, and I must thank 

ou for it. 

Mill. My friend, your arm.—[ 70 Lucy.]—Now I 
am gone for ever. [ Going. 

Barn. One thing more :~sure there’s no canger in 
my knowing where you go? If you think otherwise ?— 

Mili, Alas! | Weeping. 
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Lucy. We are right, I find, that’s my cue.—{ Aside. | 
—~Ah, dear sir, she’s going she knows not whither ; but 
go she must. 

Barn. Humanity obliges me to wish you well: why 
will you expose yourself to needless troubles ? 

Lucy. Nay, there’s no help for it: she must quit the 
town immediately, and the kingdom as soon as possible ; 
it was no small matter, you may be sure, that could 
make her resolve to leave you. 

Mill. No more, my friend; since he for whose dear 
sake alone I suffer, and am content to suffer, is kind and 
pities me. Where’er I wander, through wilds and de- 
serts, benighted and forlorn, that thought shall give me 
comfort. 

Barn. For my sake! O tell me how! which way am 
T so cursed a8 to bring such ruin on thee ? 

Mill. ‘To know it will but increase your troubles. 

Barn. My troubles can’t be greater than they are. 

Lucy. Well, well, sir, if she won’t satisfy you, I 
will, 

Barn. Iam bound to you beyond expression. 

Milt. Remember, sir, that t desired you not to hear it. 

Barn, Begin, and ease my racking expectation. 

Lucy. Why, you must know, my lady here was an 
only child, but her parents dying while she was young, 
left her and her fortune (no inconsiderable one, L assure 
you) to the care ofa gentleman who has a good estate 
of his own. . 

Mill. Ay, ay, the barbarous man is rich enough !— 
but what are riches when compared to love? 

Lucy. For a while he performed the office of a faith- 
ful guardian, settled her in a house, hired her servants 3 
—but you have seen in what manner she lived, so I 
need say no more of that. 

Mill. How I shall live hereafter, heaven knows, 

Lucy. All things wenton as one could wish, till, some 
time ago, his wife dying, he fell violently in love with 
his charge, and would fain have married her: now the 
man is neither old nor ugly, but a good personable sort of 
amans but I don’t know it was, she could never endure 
him; in short, her ill usage so provoked him, that he 
brought in an account of his executorship, wherein he 
makes her debtor to him— 

Mitt, A trifle in itself, but more than enough to ruin 
me, whom, by this unjust account, he had stripped of 
all before. 

c 
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Lucy. Now she, having neither money nor friend 
except me, who am as unfortunate as herself, he com- 
pelled her to pass his account, and give bond for the 
sun he demanded ; but still provided handsomely for 
her, and continued his courtship, till being informed by 
his spies (truly 1 suspect some in her own family) that 
you were entertained at her house, and stayed with her 
ali night, he came this morning raving and storming 
like a madman; talks no more of marriage, so there’s 
no hopes of making up matters that way, but vows her 
ruin, unless she'll allow him the same favour that he 
supposes she granted you. 

Barn. Must she be ruined, or find her refuge in 
another's arms ? 

Mill. He gave me but an hour to resolve in, that’s 
happily spent with you ; and now I go. 

Barn. To be exposed to all the rigours of the various 
seasons; the summer’s parching heat, and winter’s 
cold ; unhoused, to wander friendless through the inhos- 
pitable world, in misery and want; attended with fear 
and danger, and pursued by malice and revenge ; 
would’st thou endure all this for me, and can I do 
nothing, nothing to prevent it ? 

Lucy. ’Tis really a pity there can be no way found 
out. 

Barn. O, where are all my resolutions now ! 

Lucy. Now, I advised her, sir, to comply with the 
gentleman. 

Barn. Tormenting fiend, away! 1 had rather perish, 
hay, see her perish, than have her saved by hita ; I will 
myself prevent her ruin, though with my own. A mo- 
ment’s patience ; I’ll return immediately. [ rit, 

Lucy. "T'was well you came, or, by what I can per-. 
ceive, you had lost him. 

Mill. Hush !—he’s here. 


Enter BARNWELL, L. with a bag of money. 


Barn. What am I about to do?—Now you, who 
boast your reason all-sufficient, suppose yourselves in 
my condition, and determine for me ; whether ’tis right 
to let her suffer for my faults, or, by this small addition 
to my guilt, prevent the ill effects of what is past.— 
Here, take this, and with it purchase your deliverance ; 
return to your house, and live in peace and safety. 

‘Mill. So I may hope to see you there again. | 

Barn. Answer me not,—but fly,—lest, in the agonies 
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of my remorse, I take again what is not mine to give, 
and abandon thee to want and misery. 

Mill. Say but you'll come. 

Barn. You are my fate, my heaven or my hell! 

| [ Exeunt Mitt woon and Lucy, r. 

What have I[done? Were my resolutions founded on 
reason, and sincerely made ?—why then has Heaven suf- 
fered me to fall? I sought not the occasion; and, if my 
heart deceives me not, compassion and generosity were 
my motives. But why should I attempt to reason! 
All is confusion, horror, and remorse; I find | am lost, 
cast down from all my late erected hopes, and plunged 
again in guilt, yet scarce know how or why— 

Such undistinguish’d horrors rack my brain, 

Like hell, the seat of darkness andof pain. [Hrit, tL. 


BND OF ACT If. 


ACT If. 
SCENE 1.—A Room in Thorowgood’s House. 


THoroweoop and Trueman sitting at a tabte with 
accompt books. 


Thor. Well! 1 have examined your accounts: they 
are not only just, as I have always found them, but re- 
gularly kept and fairly entered. I commend your dili- 
gence. Method in business is the surest guide. Are 
Barnwell’s accounts ready for my inspection? he does 
not use to be the last on these occasions. 

True. Upon receiving your orders he retired, 1 
thought, insome confusion. If you please, I’ll go and 
hasten him. 

Thor. 1’m now going to the Exchange; let him know, 
at my return, I expect to find him ready. 

[Exeunt, Toor. r., True. wu. 


Enter Marta, 8. with a book : sits and reads. 


Maria. How forcible is truth? The weakest mind, 
inspired with ove of that, fixed and collected in itself, 
c 2 
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with indifference beholds the united foree of earth and 
hell opposing: such souls are raised above the sense of 
pain, or so supported, that they regard it not. The 
martyr cheaply purchases his heaven. Small are his sul- 
ferings, great is his reward ; not so the wretch who com- 
bats love with duty ; when the mind, weakened and dis- 
solved by the soft passion, feeble and hopeless, opposes 
its own desires, What is an hour, a day, a year of 
pain, toa whole life of tortures, such as these ? 


Enter TrRuEMAN, L. 


True. O, Barnwell! O, my friend, how art thou fallen ! 

Maria. Ha! Barnwell! What of him? Speak, say, 
what of Barnwell ? 

True. ’Tis not to be concealed.—I’ve news to tell of 
him that will afflict your generous father, yourself, and 
all who knew him. 

Maria. Nefend us, heaven! 

True. I cannot speak it. See there.—[ Gives a letter. 

Maria. { Reads.| ‘‘ Trueman,—I know my absence 
will surprise my honoured master and yourself; and the 
more, when you shall understand that the reason of my 
withdrawing, is my having embezzled part of the cash 
with which I was entrusted. After this, ’tis needless to 
inform you, that I intend never to return again; though 
this might have been known by examining my accounts, 
yet, to prevent that unnecessary trouble, and to cut off 
all fruitless expectations of my return, I have left this 
from the lost GeEoRGE BARNWELL.”’ 

‘True. Lost indeed! Yet how he should be guilty of 
what he there charges himself withal, raises my won- 
der equal to my grief. Never had youth a higher sense 
of virtue. Justly he thought, and as he thought he prac- 
tised ; never was life more regular than his ; an under- 
standing uncommon at his years; an open, generous 
manliness of temper; his manners easy, unaffected, and 
engaging. 

Maria. This and much more you might have said 
with truth. He was the delight of every eye, and joy 
of every heart that knew him. 

True. Since such he was, and was my friend, can I 
support his loss! See the fairest and happiest maid 
this wealthy city boasts, kindly condescends tu weep. 
for thy unhappy fate, poor ruined Barnwell ! | 

Maria. Trueman, do yoa think ‘a soul so delicate as: 
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his, so sensible of shame, can e’er submit to live a 
slave to vice? 

True. Never, never. So well I know him, I’m sure 
this act of his, so contrary to his nature, must have been 
caused by some unavoidable necessity. 

Maria. Are there no means yet to preserve him? 

True. O that there were! But few men recover re- 
putation lost. A merchant never, Nor would he, f 
fear, though I should find him, ever be brought to look 
his injured master in the face. 

Maria. 1 fear as much, and therefore would never 
have my father know it. 

True. That’s impossible ! 

Maria. What’s the sum? 

True. ’Tis considerable. I’ve marked it here, to 
show it, with the letter, to your father, at his return. 

Maria. 1f I should supply the money, could you so 
dispose of that and the account, as to conceal this un- 
happy mismanagement from my father ? 

True. Nothing more easy; but can you intend it? 
Will you save a helpless wretch from ruin? Oh! 
*twere an act worthy such exalted virtuo as Maria’s. 
Sure heaven, in mercy to my friend, inspired the ge- 
nerous thought. 

Maria. Doubt not but I would purchase so great a 
happiness at a much dearer price. But how shall he 
be found ? 

True. Trust to my diligence for that. In the mean 
time, L’ll conceal his absence from your father, or find 
such excuses for it, that the real cause shall never be 
suspected. 

Maria. In attempting to save from shame one whom 
we hope may yet return to virtue, to heaven, and you, 
the judges of this action, I appeal, whether [ have done 
any thing misbecoming my sex and character. 

True. Earth must approve the deed, and heaven, I 
doubt not, will reward it. 

Maria. Vf heaven succeed it, I am well rewarded, A 
virgin’s fame is sullied by suspicion’s slightest breath; 
and therefure, as this must be a secret from my father 
and the world, for Barnwell’s sake—for mine—let it be 
so to him. [Exeunt Marta, R. TRUueman, v. 
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SCENE I1L.—AMillwood’s House. 


Enter Lucy, u. and BLUNT, R. 


Lucy. Well! what do you think of Millwood’s con- 
duct now ? 

Blunt. I own it is surprising 5 I don’t know which to 
admire most, her feigned or his real passion; though 
I have sometimes been afraid that her avarice would 
discover her: but his youth and want of experience 
make it the easier to impose on him. 

Iucy. No, it is his love. Todo him justice, not- 
withstanding his youth, he don’t want understanding ; 
but you men are much easier imposed on, in these af- 
fairs, than your vanity will allow you to believe. Let 
me see the wisest of you all as much in love with me, 
as Barnwell is with Millwood, and I'll engage to make as 
great a fool of him. 

Blunt. And, all circumstances considered, to make as 
much money of him too ? 

Lucy. 1 can’t answer for that. Her artifice in making 
him rob his master at first, and the various stratagems 
by which she has obliged him to continue in that course, 
astonish even me, who know her so well. 

Blunt. But then you are to consider that the money 
was his master’s, 

Lucy. There was the difficulty of it.—Had it been his 
own, it had been nothing. Were the world his, she 
might have it for a smile:—but those golden days are 
done :—he’s ruined, and Millwood’s hopes of farther 
profit there are at an end. 

Blunt, That’s no more than we all expected. 

Lucy. Being called by his master to make up his ae- 
counts, he was forced to quit his house and service, and 
wisely flies to Millwood for relief and entertainment, 

Blunt. How did she receive him? 

Lucy. As you would expect.—She wondered what he 
meant, was astonished at his impudence,—and, with an 
air of modesty peculiar to herself, swore so heartily that 
she never saw him before, that she put me out of coun- 
tenance, | 

Blunt. That’s much indeed ! Buc how did Barnwell 
behave? 

Lucy. He grieved, and, at length, enraged at this bar-" 
barous treatment, was preparing to be gone ; and, mak 
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ing toward the door, showed a bag of money which he 
had stolen from his master,—the last he’s ever like to 
have from thence. 

Blunt. But then, Millwood ? 

Lucy. Ay, she, with her usual address, returned to 
her old arts of lying, swearing, and dissembling.—Hung 
on his neck, and wept, and swore ’twas meant in jest; 
till the easy fool, melted into tears, threw the money 
into her Jap, and swore he had rather die, than think 
her false. 

Blunt. Strange infatuation ! 

Lucy. But what followed was stranger still. As 
doubts and fears, followed by reconcilement, ever in- 
crease love, where the passion is sincere; so in him it 
caused so wild a transport of excessive fondness, such 
joy, such grief, such pleasure, and such anguish, that 
nature in him seemed sinking with the weight, and the 
charmed soul disposed to quit his breast for hers, 
—just then, when every passion with lawless anarchy 
prevailed, and reason was in the raging tempest lost, 
the cruel, artful Millwood, prevailed upon the wretched 
youth to promise what I tremble but to think on. 

Blunt. 1am amazed! what can it be? 

Lucy. You will be mere so, to hear itis to attempt 
the life of his nearest relation, and best benefactor. 

Blunt. His uncle! whom we have often heard him 
speak of as a gentleman of a large estate and fair cha- 
racter in the country, where he lives ! 

Lucy. Thesame. She was no sooner possessed of the 
last dear purchase of his ruin, but her avarice, insatiate as 
the grave, demands this horrid sacrifice. 

Blunt. "Tis time the world was rid of such a mon- 
ster. There is something so horrid in murder, that 
all other crimes seem nothing when compared to that. 
—I would not be involved in the guilt of that for all 
the world. 

Lucy. Nor I, heaven knows; therefore let us 
clear ourselves by doing all that is in our power to: 
prevent it. Ihave just thought of a way, that to me 
seems probable. Will you join with me to detect this 
cursed design? ; 

Blunt, With all my heart. How else shall I clear 
myself? He who knows of a murder intended to be 
committed, and does not discover it, in‘ the eys of the 
law, and reason, is a murderer. 
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Lucy. Let us lose no time !—I’l] acquaint you with the 
particulars as we go. [Ezeunt, u, 


SCENE IIIL.—A walk at some distance, from a 
country seat.—Lights down. 


Enter BARNWELL, R. 


Barn. A dismal gloom obscures the face of day; 
either the sun has slipped behind a cloud, or journeys 
down the west of heaven, with more than common 
speed, to avoid the sight of what I’m doomed to act, 
Since I set forth on this accursed design, where’er I 
tread, methinks the solid earth trembles beneath my 
feet. Murder my uncle! My father’s only brother! 
who since his death has been to me a father ;—who 
took me up an infant, and an orphan; reared me with 
tenderest care, and still indulged me with most pater- 
nal fondness; yet here I stand avowed his destined 
murderer :—I stiffen with horror at my own impiety! 
‘Tis yet unperformed.—What if I quit my bloody 

urpose, and fly the place!—[Going, then stops.|— 
But whither, O whither shall I fly! My master’s once 
friendly doors are ever shut against me; and without 
money Millwood will never see me more, and life is 
not to be endured without her; she’s got such firm 
possession of my heart, and governs there with such 
despotic sway; ay, there’s the cause of all my sin 
and sorrow: ‘tis more than love; “tis the fever of 
the ‘soul, and madness of desire. In vain does nature, 
reason, conscience, all oppose it; the impetuous passion 
bears down all before it, and drives me on to lust, to 
theft, and murder. Oh conscience! feeble guide to 
virtue, who only shows us when we go astray, but 
wants the power to stop us in our course. Ha! in 
yonder shady walk IT see my uncle. He’s alone, 
Now for my disguise.—[Plucks out a vizor.|—This 
is his hour of private meditation. Thus daily he pre- 
pares his sonE for heaven, whilst I—But what have I 
to do with heaven? Ha! No struggles, conscience—_ 

Hence! hence remorse, and ev’ry thought that’s 
ood 3 

The Pe that lust began, must end in blood. 

[ Puts on the vizor, draws a pistol, and exit, n. | 
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SCENE IV.—A Cut Wood. 


Enter UNCLE, R. ULE. 


Uncle. If I were superstitious, I should fear some 
danger lurked unseen, or death were nigh: a heavy 
melancholy clouds my spirits ; my imagination is filled 
with ghastly forms of dreary graves, and bodies changed 
by death. 


Enter GeorGE BARNWELL ata distance, n. U. E. 


O death, thou strange mysterious power, seen every 
day, yet never understood, but by the incommunicative 
dead, what art thou? The extensive mind of man, that 
with a thought circles the earth's vast globe, sinks to 
the centre or ascends above the stars ; that worlds exotic 
finds, or thinks it finds, thy thick clouds attempt to pass 
in vain. Lost and bewildered in the horrid gloom,—de- 
feated, she returns more doubtful than before ; of nothing 
certain, but of labour lost. 

[ During this speech, BARNWELL sometimes presents 
the pistol, and draws it back again ; at last he 
drops it, at which his uncle starts, and draws 
his sword.\ 

Barn, Oh, ’tis impossible. : 

Uncle. A man so near me, armed and masqued! 

Barn. Nay, then there’s no retreat. | 
[Plucks a poniard from his bosom, and stabs him. 
Uncle. Oh! IT am slain! All gracious heaven regard 
the prayer of thy dying servant. Bless, with thy choicest 
blessings, my dearest nephew ; forgive ny murderer, and 

take my fleeting soul to endless mercy. 

[Barnwe .t. throns off his mask, runs to him, and, 
kneeling by him, raises and chafes him. 

Barn. Expiring saint! Oh, murdered, martyred 
uncle! Liftup your dying eyes, and view your nephew 
in your wurderer.—O do not look so tenderly upon me. 
Let indignation lighten from your eyes, and blast me 
ere you die.—By heaven, he weeps, in pity of my 
woes, Tears,—tears, for blood. The murdered, in 
the agonies of death, weeps for his murderer.—O, speak 
your pious purpose,—pronounce my pardon then, and 
take me with you.—He would, but cannot. O why 
with such fond affection do you press my murdering 
hand! What! will you kiss me!—[Kisses his hand.— 
UNCLE groans and dies. |—Life that hovered on his lips 
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but till he had sealed my pardon, In that sigh ex- 
pired.—He’s gone, for ever,—and oh! [ follow.— 
tSiwoons away upon his uncle's dead body.j|—Do I still 
live to press the suffering bosom of the earth? Do I 
still breathe, and taint with my infectious breath the 
wholesome air? Let heaven, from its high throne, in 
justice or in mercy, now look down on that dear mur- 
dered saint, and methe murderer, And, if his vengeance 
spares, let pity strike and end my wretched being. Mur- 
der the worst of crimes, and parricide the worst of mur- 
ders, and this the worst of parricides. 

O, may it ever stand alone, accurst, 

The last of murders, as it Is the worst. [ Brit, rk, 


END OF ACT III, 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A room in Thorowgood’s house. 


Enter Marta, n., TRUEMAN, L. 


Maria, What news of Barnwell ? 

True. None. 1 have sought him with the greatest 
diligence, but all in vain. 

Maria. Doth my father yet suspect the cause of his 
absenuting himself? 

True. All appeared so just and fair to him, it is not 
possible he ever should ; but his absence will nolonger 
be concealed. Your father’s wise; and, though he 
seems to hearken to the friendly excuses I would 
make for Barnwell, yet I’m afraid he regards them 
only as such, without suffering them to influence his 
judgment. 

Maria. How does the unhappy youth defeat all our 
designs to serve him! yet I can never repent what we 
havedone. Should hereturn, ’twill make his reconcilia- 
tion with my father easier, and preserve him from future 
reproach from a malicious unforgiving world. 


Enter THoorowcoop and Lucy, 1. 
Thor. This woman here hasgiven me a sad, (and, bating 
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smoe circumstances) too probable account of Barnwell’s 
defection. 

Lucy. Yam sorry, sir, that my frank confession of my 
former unhappy courseof life should cause you to suspect 
my truth on this occasion. 

Thor. It is not that; your confession has in it all 
the appearance of truth.—[ To them.|—Among many 
other particulars, she informs me that Barnwell has 
been influenced to break his trust, and wrong me, at 
several times, of considerable sums of money; now, 
as I know this to be false, £ would fain doubt the 
whole of her relation,—too dreadful to be willingly 
believed, 

Maria. Sir, your pardon; I find myself on a sud- 
den so indisposed, that I must retire. Poor, ruined 
Barnwell! Wretched, lost Maria! [Aside.—&xit, Rr. 

Thor. How am I distressed on every side! Pity for 
that unhappy youth, fear for the life of a much valued 
friend—and then my child—the only joy and hope of 
my declining life. Her melancho y increases hourly, 
und gives me painful apprehensions of her loss.—O 
Trueman! this person informs me, that your friend, at 
the instigation of an impious woman, is gone to rob and 
murder his venerable uncle. 

True. O execrable deed! I am blasted with the 
horror of the thought. 

Lucy. This delay may ruin all. 

Thor. What to do or think I know not ; that he ever 
wronged me, I know is false; the rest may be so too, 
there is all my hope. 

True. Trust not to that ; rather suppose all true than 
lose a moment’s time; even now the horrid deed may 
be a-doing ; dreadful imagination ! or it may be done, 
and we are vainly debating on the means to prevent 
what is already past. - 

Thor. This earnestness convinces me that he knows 
more than he has yet discovered. What ho! without 
there! who waits? 


Enter a SERVANT. L. 


Order the groom to saddle the swiftest horse, and pre- 
pare himself to set out with speed. An affair of life 
and death demands his diligence.—[ Hzit Servant, 1.) 
~—For you, whose behaviour, on this occasion, I hava 
no time to commend as it deserves, I must engage 
your farther assistance. Return and observe this 
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“Millwood till I come. I have your direction, and 
will follow you as soon as possible.— [Ezit Lucy,;v. | 
-—Trueman, you I am sure would not be idle on this 


occasion. | | | [ Hrit, y. 
True. He only who is a friend can judge of my dis- 
tress. | _ Exit, ev. 


SCENE II.—Millwood’s house. 


Enter Mitt woop, uL. 


Mill, I wish I knew the event of this design; the 
attempt without success would ruin him. Well! 
what have L to apprehend from that? I fear too much. 
The mischief being only intended, his friends, in pity 
of his youth, turn all their rage on me. I.should have 
-thought-of that before. Suppose the deed done, then, 
and then only I shall be secure; or what if he returns 
without attempting it at all? But he is here, and 1 
have done him wrong; his bloody hands show he has 
done the deed, but show he wants the prudence to 
conceal it, | 


Enter Ba RNWELL, bloody, u. 


_, Barn. Where shail I hide me? Whither shall I fly 
to avoid the swift, unerring hand of justice ? | 

. Mill, Dismiss. those fears; though thousands had 
pursued you to the door, yet, being entered here, you 
are, safe as innocence; Y have such a cavern, by art 
so cunningly contrived, that the piercing eyes of jea- 
‘lousy. and revenge may search in vain, nor find the 
entrance to the safe retreat. There wijl I hide you if 
any danger’s near. . : ) ar: 

Barn. O- hide me from myself, if it be possible ; 
for. while I bear my conscience in my bosom, though 

were hid where man’s eye never saw, nor light e’er 
dawned, ’twere all in vain. For that inmate, that 
impartial judge, will. try, convict, and sentence me 
for murder; and execute me with never-ending tor- 
ments. Behold these hands all crimsoned o’er with 
my dear uncle’s blood! Here’s a sight to make a sta- 
tue start with horror, or turn a living man into a 
statue. | | 7 | bai 
* Mill. Ridiculous! Then it seems yow are afraid of 


your own shadow ; or what's less than a shadow, your’ 


» 


conatience, 


Burn, Though to man unknown I did the accursed 
act, what can we hide from heaven’s omniscient eye? 

Mill. No more of this stuff; what advantage have 
you made of his death? or what advantage may yet be 
made of it? Did you secure the keys of his treasure ; 
those no doubt were about him: what gold, what 
jewels, or what else of value have you brought me? 

Barn. Think you I added sacrilege to murder? 
Oh! had you seen him as his life flowed from him in 
a crimson flood, and heard him praying for me by the 
double name of nephew and of murderer; alas, alas! 
he knew not then that his nephew was his murderer ; 
how would you have wished as I did, though you had 
a thousand years of life to come, to have given them 
all to have lengthened his one hour. But being dead, 
; fled the sight of what my hands had done, nor could 

to have gained the empire of the world, have violated 
by theft his sacred corpse. 

Mill. Whining, preposterous, canting villain, to mur- 
der your uncle, rob him of life, nature’s first, last, dear 
prerogative, after which there’s no injury, then fear to 
take what he no longer wanted ; and bring to me your 
penury and guilt. Do you think I'll hazard my reputa- 
tion, nay my life, to entertain you ? 

Barn, Oh! Millwood ! this from thee !—but I have 
done 3 if you hate me, if you wish me dead, then are 
hi happy ; ; for oh! "tis sure my grief will quickly end 


MALL. In his madness he will discover all, and involve 
me in his ruin; we are on a precipice from whence 
there’s no retreat for both,—then to preserve myself.— 
{[Pauses.j—There is no other way; "tis dreadful ; 
but reflection comes too late when danger’s press- 
ing, and there’s no room for choice. It must be done. 

[ Rings. 


Enter a SERVANT, R. 


Fetch me an officer and seize this villain; he has con- 
fessed himself a murderer. Should I let him escape, 
T justly might be thought as bad as he. 
[Exit SERVANT, L. 
Barn. O Millwood! sure thou dost not, cannot 
mean it. Stop the messenger, upon my knees I beg 
you, call him back.—[ Kneels.|—’Tis fit I die, indeed, 
but not by you. I will this instant deliver myself 
into the hands of justice; indeed 1 will, for death is 
D 
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all I wish. But thy ingratitude so tears my wounded 
soul, ‘tis worse ten thousand times than death with 
torture. ws 

Mill. Call it what you will, I am willing to live, 
and live secure; which nothing but your death aan 
warrant. [BARNWELL rises. 

Barn. If there be a pitch of wickedness that seats. the 
author beyond the reach of vengeance, you must. be 
secure. But what remains for me, but a dismal dune. 
geon, hard-galling fetters, an awful trial, and ignomini- 
ous death, justly to fall unpitied and abhorred? After 
death to be suspended between heaven and earth, a 
dreadful spectacle, the warning and horror of a gaping 
crowd. This I could bear, nay wish not to avoid, had 
it come from any hand but thine. 


_ Eater Buunt, Officer, and Attendants, u. 


Mill. Heaven defend me! Conceala murderer! here, 
sir, take this youth into your custody: I accuse him of 
murder, and will appear to make good my charge. 

eee They seize him. 

Barn. To whom, of what, or how shall 1 complain! 
I'l] not accuse her: the hand of heaven is in it, and this 
the punishment of lust and parricide. 

Be warn’d, ye youths, who see my sad despair, 

' Avoid lewd women, false as they are fair. 

_ By reason guided, honest joys pursue : 
‘The fair, to honour and to virtue true, 
‘Just to herself, will ne’er be false to you. 
“By my example learn to shun my fate: 

vr ‘ow wretched is the man who’s wise too late !) 

re innocence and fame and life be lost, 

Here purchase wisdom, cheaply, at my cost. 

_—_ [Hait, with Officers, v. 

Mill. Where’s Lady? why is she absent at such a 
time ? 

— Blunt: Would I had been so too! Lucy will soon be 
here, and I hope to thy confusion, thou devil ! 

_ Mill. Ynsolent! this to me. 

’ Blunt. The worst that we know of the devil is, that 
he first seduces to sin, and then betrays to punishment. 
eee eg | Exit, wv. 
| Mill. They disapprove of my eonduct—my ruin is 
resolved; Isee my danger, but scorn it and them. [ 
was not born to fall by such weak instruments. (Going. 
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Enter Tuorowcoon, t. | 


Thor. Where is this scandal of her own sex, and 
curse of ours? 

Mill. What means this insolence? Whom do you 
seek ? 

Thor. Millwood. | | 

Mill. Well, you have found her, then. I am Mill- 
wood. 

Thor. Then you are the most impious wretch that 
e’er the sun beheld. 

Mill. From your appearance, I should have expected 
wisdom and moderation; but your manners belie 
your aspect. What is your business here? I know 
you not. 

Thor. Hereafter you may know me better; I am 
Barnwell’s master. 

Mill. Then you are master to a villains which I 
think is not much to your credit. 

Thor. Had he been as much above thy arts, as my 
credit is superior to thy malice, I need not have blushed 
to own him. 

Mill. My arts! I do not understand you, sir! If he 
has done amiss, what’sthattome? Was he my servant, 
or yours? You should have taught him better. 

Thor. Why should I wonder to find such uncommon 
impudence in one arrived to such a height of wicked- 
ness? Know, sorceress, 1 am not ignorant of any of 
your arts, by which you first deceived the unwary youth: 
I know how, step by step, you’ve led him on, reluctant 
and unwilling, from crime to crime, to this last horrid 
act, which you contrived, and, by your cursed wiles, 
even forced him to commit, and then betrayed him, 

Milt. Hal Lacy has got the advantage of me, and 
accused me first. Unless I can turn the accusation, and 
fix it upon her and Blunt, I am lost. { deide. 

Thor. Had I known your cruel design sooner, ii 
had been prevented. To see you punished as the law 
directs, is all that now remains. Poor satisfaction ! for 
he, innocent as he is, compared to you, must suffer 
too. ; 

Mill. 1 find, sir, we are both unhappy in our ser- 

vants. I was surprised at such ill treatment, from a 

gentleman of your appearance, without cause, and 

therefore too hastily returned it; for which I ask your 

pardon. I1ow perceive you have been so far imposed 
Dd? 
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on, as to think me engaged in a former correspondence 
with your servant, and, some way or another, accessary 
to his undoing. : ee 

Thor. I charge you as the cause, the sole cause of 
all his: guilt, and all his suffering ; of all he now en- 
dures, and must endure, till a violent and shameful death 
shall puta dreadful period to his life and miseries 
together. had 

Mill. ’Tis very strange! but who’s secure from 
scandal and detraction? So far from contributing to 
his ruin, I never spoke to him till since that fatal ac- 
cident, which 1 lament as much as you: ’tis true, [ 
have a servant, on whose account he has of late fre- 
quented my house; if she has abused my good opinion 
of her,am Itoblame? Has not Barnwell done the same 
by you? : 

Thor. Thear you: pray go on. 

Mill. I have been informed he had a violent passion 
for her, and she for him; but I always thought it in- 
nocent; I know her poor, and given to expensive 

leasures. Now who can tell but she may have in- 

uenced the amorous youth to commit this murder, 
to supply her extravagancies? It must be so: I now 
recollect a thousand circumstances that confirm it: 
Ill have her and a man servant, that I suspect as an 
accomplice, secured immediately. I hope, sir, you 
will lay aside your ill-grounded supicions of me, and 
join to punish the real contrivers of this bloody deed. : 
_ [ Offers to go. 
' Thor. Madam, you pass not this way: I see your 
design, but shall protect them from your malice. 

Miil. Thope you will not use your influence, and the 
credit of your name, to screen such guilty wretches, 
Consider, sir! the wickedness of persuading a thought- 
less youth to such a crime. a 

Thor. 1 do,—and of betraying him when it was 


done. 

Mill, That which you call betraying him, may con- 
vince you of myinnocence. She who loves him, though 
she contrived the murder, would never have delivered 
him into the hands of justice, as 1, struck with the horror 
of his crimes, have done. 

Thor. Those. whom subtlely you would accuse, you 
know are your accusers; and, what proves unanswerably. 
their ‘innocence and your guilt, they accused you before 
the deed was done, and did all that was in their power 
to have prevented it. 
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| (NIL. Sir; you are very hard to be convinced; but I 
jhave such a proof, which, when produced, will silence 
all objections. | Exit, x. 


1 | tea . t ‘ ; 4 
Enter Lucy, Trueman, Buunt, Officers, ce. vu. 


Lucy. Gentlemen, pray place yourselves, some on 
one side of that door, and some on the other: watch 
her entrance, and act as your prudence shall direct you. 
This way—[ To TnHoRowaoop. |—She’s driven to the 
last extremity, and is forming some desperate resolution. 
I guess at her design. : | 


Enter Mittwoop wiih a pistol, rn. TRUEMAN secures 
“Prue. Here thy power of doing mischief ends; de- 
ceitful, cruel, bloody woman ! a 
Mill. Fool, hypocrite, villain, man! thou canst not 
ealime that. | 7 . 
True. To call thee woman, were to wrong the sex, 
thou devil! _ cs Cet ed 
Mill, That imaginary being is an emblem of thy 
cursed sex collected ; a mirror, wherein each par- 
ticular man may see his own jikeness, and that of. all 
marikind. a os eres 
True. Think not by aggravating the faults of others 
to extenuate thy own, of which the abuse of such 
uncommon perfections of mind and body is not the 
least. © 7 tee et wi 
' Mill. Tf such I had, well may I curse your bar- 
barous sex, who robbed me of them, ere I knew their 
worth; then left me, too late, to count their value 
by’ their loss. Another and another spoiler came, and 
all‘my gain’ was poverty and reproach. My _ soul 
disdained; and yet disdains, dependence arid coutempt. 
Riches, no matter by what means obtained, I saw 
secured the worst of men from both: I found it there- 
fore necessary to be rich; and, to that end, I sum- 
nidned all my arts. You call them wicked : ‘be it so ; 
they were such as my couversation with your sex had 
furnished me withal, © = * ack Ad) ee 
legals none but the worst of men conversed with 
thee, 7 ee 
\ Mill, Men of ‘all degrees and all professions 1 have 
known, yet found no difference, but fn their several car, 
pacities all were alike wicked to the utmost of their. 
power, In pride, contention, avarice, cruelty, and re- , 
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venge, the reverend priesthood were my unerring 
guides. From suburb magistrates, who live by ruined 
reputations, as the unhospitable natives of Cornwall do 
hy shipwrecks, I learned that to charge my innocent 
neighbours with my crimes, was to merit their protec- 
tion; for to screen the guilty is the less scandalous, 
when many are suspected ; and detraction, like darkness 
and death, blackens all objects, and levels all distinc- 
tion. Such are your venal magistrates, who favour 
none but such as, by their office, they are sworn to pu- 
nish: with them not to be guilty, is the worst of 
crimes ; and large fees, privately paid, are every need- 
ful virtue. 

Thor. Your practice has sufficiently discovered your 
contemot of laws, both human and divine; no wonder, 
then, that you should hate the officers of both. 

Mill. \ hate you all; | know you, and expect no 
merey ; nay, | ask for none. Ihave done nothing that 
I am sorry for; I followed my inclinations, and that 
the best of you does every day. All actions are alike 
natural and indifferent to man and beast, who devour, 
or are devoured, as they meet with others weaker or 
stronger than themselves. 

Thor. What pity it is, a mind so comprehensive, 
daring and inquisitive, should be a stranger to religion’s 
sweet, but powerful charms ! 

Mill. 1 am not fool enough to be an Atheist, though 
J have known enough of men’s hypocrisy to make a 
thousand simple women so. Whatever religion is in 
itself, as practised by mankind, it has caused the evil 
you say it was designed to cure. War, plague, and 
famine have not destroyed so many of the human race, 
as this pretended piety has done; and with such bar- 
barous cruelty, as if the only way to honour heaven 
were to turn the present world into hell. 

Thor. Truth is truth, though from an enemy, and 
spoke in malice. You bloody, blind, and superstitious 
bigots, how will you answer this? 

Mill. What are your laws, of which you make your 
boast, but the fool’s wisdom, and the coward’s valour ; 
the instrument and screen of all your villanies, by 
which you punish in others what you act yourselves, 
or would have acted, had you been in their circumstances. 
The judge who condemns the poor man for being 
a thief, had been a thief himself had be been poor. 
Thus you go on deceiving, and being deceived, ha- 
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rassing, and plaguing, and destroying one another: 
hut women are your universal prey. 
Women, by whom you are the source of joy, 
With cruel arts you labour to destroy : 
A thousand ways our ruin you pursue, 
Yet blame in us those arts, first taught by you. 
O may, from hence, each violated maid, 
By flattering, faithless, barb’rous man betray’d ; 
When robb’d of innocence, and virgin fame, 
From your destruction raise a nobler name ; 
To right their sex’s wrongs devote their mind, 


And future Millwoods prove, to plague mankind. 
[Breunt, L 


END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—A Dungeon, a Table and Lamp, Barn: 
WELL, reading. 


Enter Thorowcoon, L. 


Thor. See there the bitter fruits ef passion’s detested 
reign, and sensual appetite indulged—severe reflec- 
cious, penitence, and tears. 

Barn. My honoured, injured master, forgive this last 
unwilling disrespect,—indeed, 1 saw you not. 

Thor. Tis well ; I hope you were better employed in 
viewing of yourself ;—I sent a reverend divine to teach 
youto improve it, and should be glad to hear of his 
success. 

Barn. The word of truth, which he recommended 
for my constant companion in this my sad retirement, 
has at length removed the doubts I laboured under. 
From thence I’ve learned the infinite extent of heavenly 
mercy ; that my offences, though great, are not unpar- 
donable ; and that itis not my interest only, but my 
duty to believe, and to rejoice in that hope ;—so shal! 
heaven receive the glory, and future penitents the pro- 


ut of my example. 
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Thor. Go on.—How happy am I who live to see 
this! 

Barn. "Tis wonderful, that words should charm de- 
spair, Speak peace and pardon to a murderer’s consci- 
ence ;—but truth and mercy flow in every sentence, at- 
tended with force and energy divine. How shall I de- 
scribe my present state of mind? I hope in doubt—and 
trembling I rejoice .—I feel my grief increase, even as 
my fears give way.—Joy and gratitude now supply 
more tears than the horror and anguish of despair be- 
fore. 

Thor. These are the genuine signs of true repent- 
ance—the only preparatory certain way to everlast- 
ing peace, 

Barn. What do I owe for all your generous kindness ! 
but though I cannot, heaven can and will reward you. 

_ Thor. To see thee thus, is joy too great for words. 
Farewell.—Heaven strengthen thee !—Farewell. 

Barn. O! sir, there’s something I could say, if my 
sad swelling heart would give me leave. 

Thor. Give it vent awhile, and try. 

Bara, I had a friend,—’tis true I am unworthy, yet 
methinks your generous example might persuade ;— 
could I not see “him once before I go from whence 
there’s noreturn ? 

Thor, He’s coming,—and as much thy friend as ever ; 
but [Jl not anticipate his sorrow,—too soon he'll see 
the sad effect of this contagious ruin.—I must retire to 
mdulge a weakness I find impossible to overcome.— 
[ Aside. |--Much loved,—and much lamented youth,— 
Farewell.— Heaven strengthen thee!—eternally fare- 
well. 

. Barn. The best of masters and of men—Farewell. 
While I live let ine not want your prayers. 

| Thor, Thou shalt not;—thy peace being made with 
heaven, death is already vanquished. Bear a little lon- 
ger the pains that attend this transitory life, and cease 
from. pain for ever. - { Exit, i. 

Barn. I find a power within that bears my soul above 
the fears of death, and, spite of conscious shame anid 
oe gives me a taste of pleasure more than mortal. 


Enter TRUEMAN, L. 


Barn. Trueman »~my friend, whom I so wished to 
see !.. a now he’s here I oe not Jook upon him. 
sf _ | ie " { Weeps." 
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True. O Barnwell! Barnwell! 

Barn. Mercy! Mercy! gracious heaven! For death, 
but not for this, was I prepared. 

True. What have I suffered since I saw you last [— 
what pain has absence given me !—But oh! to see thee 
thus! 

Barn, U know it is dreadful! I feel the anguish of 
thy generous soul; but I was born to murder all who 
2ove me. [ Both weep. 

True. 1 came not to reproach you;-~J thought to 
bring you comfort. O had you trusted me when first 
the fair seducer tempted you, all might have been pre- 
vented, 

Barn, Alas, thou knowest not whata wretch I’ve 
been. Breach of friendship was my first and least of- 
fence.—So far was I lost to goodness; so devoted to 
the author of my ruin;—that had she insisted on my 
murdering thee, I think I should have done it. 

True. Prythee aggravate thy faults no more. 

Barn, 1 think I should !—thus good and generous as 
you are, I should have murdered you ! 

True. We have not yet embraced, and may be inter- 
rupted. Come to my arms. 

Barn, Never, never will I taste such joys on earth ; 
never will [so soothe my just remorse. Are those 
honest arms and faithful bosom fit to embrace and to 
support a murderer 7—These iron fetters only shall clasp, 
and flinty pavement bear me;—even these tuo good for 
such a bloody raonster. 

True. Shall fortune sever those whom friendship 
joined? Thy miseries cannot lay thee so low, but love 
will find thee. Upon this rugged couch then let us lie, 
for well it suits our most deplorable condition. Here 
will we offer to stern calamity,—this earth the altar, 
and ourselves the sacrifice.—Our mutual groans shall 
~ echo to each other through the dreary vault. Our sighs 
shall number the moments as they pass, and mingling 
tears communicate such anguish, as words were never 
made to express. 

Barn, Since you propose an intercourse of woe, pour 
all your griefs into my breast, and in exchange take 
mine.—[ Embracing.|— Where’s now the anguish that 
you promised? You have taken mine, and make me no 
return. Sure peace and comfort dwell within these 
arms, and sorrow cannot reproach me while I am here ! 
This, tuo, is the work of heaven, who, having before 
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spoke peace and pardon to me, now sends thee to con- 
firm it. O take, take some of the joy that overflows 
my breast ! 


Enter KEEPER, L. 


Keeper. Sir. [ Bxit, L. 

True. I come. 

Barn. Must you leave me! Death would soon have 
parted us for ever. 

True. O, my Barnwell, there is yet another task be- 
hind ; again your heart must bleed for others’ woes. 

Barn, To meet and part with you I thought was all I 
had to do on earth! What is there more for me to do 
or suffer ? 

True. 1 dread to tell thee, yet it must be known! 
Maria— 

Barn. Our master’s fair and virtuous daughter ! 

True. The same. 

Barn. No misfortune, } hope, has reached that lovely 
maid! Preserve her heaven, from every ill, to show 
mankind that goodness is your care. 

True. Whatever you and [ have felt, and more, if 
more be possible, she feels for you. 

Rarn. Thisis, indeed, the bitterness of death ! [ Aside. 

True. You must remember, for we all observed it, 
for scme time past, a heavy melancholy weighed her 
down. Disconsolate she seemed, and pined and lan- 
guished from a cause unknown; till, hearing of your 
dreadful fate, the long-stifled flame blazed out, and in 
the transport of her grief, discovered her own lost state, 
while she lamented yours. 

Barn. (Weeping.) Why did not you let me die and 
never know it ? 

True. It was impossible ; she makes no secret of her 
passion for you, and is determined to see you ere you 
die ; she waits for me to introduce her. [ Exit, v. 

Barn. Vain, busy thoughts, be still! What avails it 
to think on what I might have been ?—I1 now am—what 
1 have made myself, 


Enter TRUEMAN and MaRIA, L. 


True. Madam, reluctant I lead you to this dismal 
scene: this is the seat of misery and guilt. Here aw- 
ful justice reserves her public victims. This is the en- 
trance to shameful death. 

Maria. To this sad place then, no improper guest, 
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the abandoned lost Maria brings despair :—-and see the 
subject and the cause of all this world of woe.—Silent 
and motionless he stands, as if his soul had quitted her 
abode, and the lifeless form alone was left behind. 

Barn. Just heaven, Lam your own: do with me what 
you please. 

Maria. Why are your streaming eyes still fixed be- 
low, as though thou’dst give the greedy earth thy sor- 
rows, and rob me of my due? Were happiness within 
your power, you should bestow it where you pleased ; 
but in your misery I must and will partake. 

Barn. Oh! say not so, but fly, abhor, and leave me 
to my fate. Consider what you are: soshall I quickly 
he to you as though I had never been. 

Maria. When 1 forget you I must be so indeed. Rea- 
son, choice. virtue, all forbid it. Let women, like Mill- 
wood, if there be more such women, smile in pros- 
perity, and iu adversity forsake. Be it the pride of 
virtue to repair, or to partake, the ruin such have inade. 

True. Lovely, ill-fated maid! 

Maria. Yes, fruitless is my love, and unavailing all 
my sighs and tears. Can they save thee from approach- 
ing death?—from such a death! O sorrow insup- 
portable ! 

Barn. Preserve her heaven, and restore her peace ; 
nor let her death be added to my crimes !—[ Beli tolls. ] 
— 1am summoned to my fate. 


Enter KeEepar, L. 


Keeper. The officers attend you, sir. Millwood is 
already summoned. [Fxit, v. 

Barn. Tell them I am ready. And now, my friend, 
farewell.—[ Enbracing. |—Support and comfort the best 
you can this mourning fair. No more. Forget not te 
pray for me.—[Crosses to Maria.j~-Would you, 
bright excellence, permit me the honour of a chaste em- 
brace, the last happiness this world could give were 
mine.—[She inclines towards him; they embrace.|— 
Exalted goodness! O turn your eyes from earth and 
me, to heaven, where virtue, like yours, is ever heard. 
Pray for the peace of my departing soul. Early my 
race of wickedness began, and soon has reached the 
summit. Ere nature has finished her work, and stamped 
ine man, just at the time that others begin to stray, my 
course is finished. Though short my span of life, and 
few my days, yet count my crimes for years, and I have 
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lived wnole ages. Justice and mercy are in heaven the 
same: its utmost severity is mercy to the whole,— 
thereby to cure man’s folly and presumption, which 
else would render even infinite mercy vain and ineffec- 
tual, Thus justice, in compassion to mankind, cuts off 
a wretch like me, by one such example to secure thou- 
sands from future ruin. 

If any youth like you, in future times, 

Shall mourn my fate, though he abhor my crimes ; 

Or tender maid, like you, my tale shall hear, 

And to my sorrows give a pitying tear: 
To each such melting eye, and throbbing heart, 
Would gracious heaven this benefit impart, 
Never to know my guilt, nor feel my pain, 
Then must you own you ought not to complain ; 
Since you nor weep, nor shall I die, in vain. 


THE END. 
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Che sall of Algiers. 


“ Surricient for the Dey is the evil thereof!” ex- 
claimed the facetious Lord Erskine, when he heard of 
the bombardment of Algiers. We hope that, if ever again 
the British cannon is summoned upon the like errand, 
it will carry his highness into the air with his own for- 
tifications. ‘This, as Looney says, will be beating a coat 
after the Connaught fashicn—with a man init! A story 
is told of an Irish sailor petitioning George the Second 
for pardon for having, in a fray, thrown his comradc’s 
hat out of window; which being granted, with the re- 
mark, that the offence was but a slight one, “ Och! but 
plase your highness's majesty,” rejoined Pat, “ the gen- 
tleman’s head was in it!” 

This opera has but little to do with the fall of Algiers ; 
that event being reserved for the finale, to make a hand- 
some conflagration—a respectable blow-up. The story 
contains the usual ingredients of romance—a kind, ob- 
durate, mild, passionate old father discarding an affec- 
tionate, unfeeling, dear, reprobate, undutiful son, for 
presuming to marry a wife without his consent; and 
then following him to Algiers, to which place he had 
either learned or dreamed he had been taken captive. 
The parties are, however, brought together with due 
regard to probability: the young gentleman beholds his 
lost wife (who had also been conveniently captured by 
the Algerines), as the prime favourite of the Bey ; and 
the unhappy lady discovers her husband in the person 
of a slave, sent to her by the Bey to deliver a trumpt- 
up story of his (her husband’s) death ; while the admiral 
arrives in the very nick of tims to share the glory of the 
bombardment, to save his son from the bow-string, and 
to make all parties (the Algerines excepted) happy.— 
The other characters are such as may be found in and 
about the precincts of a seraglio. We are introduced 
to but two of the Bey’s wives, though his highness’s 


stint is limited to about thirty. 
AR 
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But the chief personage of the scene—the character 
that imparts to it life and merriment, is Mr. Timothy 
Tourist. This gentleman, having imbibed an ardent de- 
sire to see the world, sets forward with his memorandum- 
book in quest of novelty ; keeping a regular journal of 
all remarkable events, with which he proposes to illu- 
minate the public on his return home—size, imperial, 
with a whole-length portrait—paper hotpressed—price 
three guineas. But the gratification of his curiosity is 
nipped i’ th’ bud by the piratical Algerines, who sell 
him into slavery ; and, under a vertical sun, he is al- 
ternately broiled and flagellated, because he happens to 
find a shovel less handy than a pen, and is not quite au- 
fait at cutting fire wood and feeding dromedaries. Sel- 
dom has the ruling passion been more whimsically illus- 
trated than by Timothy ‘Tourist, in whom the cacoethes 
scribendi reigns lord paramount; and, as Sir Thomas 
More jested with his executioner, so Timothy will have 
his joke about paper and print, though the whip and 
the bow-string should flourish over his head. By dint 
of much study and observation, he has picked up some 
valuable and original facts as to the manners, customs, 
and religion of his persecutors. for instance, the Alge- 
rines are Mahometans ; they are governed by a Dey, or 
Bey; they are not the most civilized people in the 
world; and they wear turbans;—that the Dey has 
thirty wives, which he (Timothy) sagaciously remarks 
are twice as many as are necessary. This character is a 
pleasant satire on the poinpous inanity of modern tourists, 
and was admirably sustained by My. Harley. The dia- 
logue is neat, and the songs are well written;—had the 
music been of a higher character, the beautiful voice of 
Miss Stephens and the drollery of Harley had rendered 
The Fall of Algiers a very povular performance. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I1.—The grounds adjoining the country resi- 
dence of the Bey. Several slaves are engaged in lay- 
ing out a garden.—Some digging—others raising 
walls.— When the Symphony ts finished they come for- 
ward and join in 


CHORUS. 


Far from home and every pleasure, 
Parch’d beneath a burning sun, 

Still to build a tyrant’s treasure 
Must the captive labour on. 


Though the sky’s sulphureous glare 
Infect with plagues the tainted air, 
Yet still beneath the oppressive heat 
His daily toil he must repeat. 


Far from each delightful scene 
Where in early youth he stray’d 5 
Sporting on the cheerful green, 
Or musing in the silent shade. 


Enter Maumovn, L. S.k. with a whip in his hand. 


Mah. What ho! to work there—to work, ye lazy 
rascals.—Is this the way you employ time ?—To work, 
I say—or I may chance to make you sing to a different 
tune.—[ Cracks his whip—the Slaves retire to their dif- 
Ferent tasks.|—Oho! you have no taste for music like 
that ?—Then away to your several tasks ere I com- 
mence a flourish that shall make your veins tingle.— 
[Exeunt Slaves, rR. and wu.) Heartless, inconsiderate 
sluggards !—to bring one thus out in the heat of the 
sun, whose every beam is a blister: what can they think 
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a man’s made of, I wonder? Ol! here comes the Eng- 
lish slave IT purchased lately ;—but where’s his com- 
panion? that fellow, I see, must be looked to—he 
appeared a proud spirit, unwilling to work—contuma- 
clous—unbending—in short, an Kuglishman. This 
seems of a more pliant disposition: let me observe 
him, [ He retires, vu. 


Enter Timotuy Tourist, k. 8. &. wheeling a barrow 
Sull of earth—he stops and fans himself. 


Tim. Fugh! it’s infernally hot—talk of Calcutta 
—talk of the black-hole there! its an iecchouse, a 
Spitzbergen to this. Oh, a plague upon my rest- 
less spirit! see to what it has brought me at last— 
I must needs be travelling —I must needs sce the 
world—egad, its my belief, the world will see little 
more of me. If 1 should but live, however, to escape 
from these blackguards’ hands, what a great man I shall 
become ; what a figure I shall cut in the literary world 
with a published account of my travels—title page, 
narrative of a vaptivity among the Algerines—author, 
Timothy Tourist—size, imperial, with a whole-length 
portrait —paper hot pressed—price six guineas—edition 
twenty first—-to be had of all booksellers from White- 
chapel to Chelsea. By great good luck I have preserved 
my memorandum-bvok, and so to add a few observations, 
that [ don’t remember to have seen made in any other 
work on the same subject. [ He seats himself on a barron, 
takes out a note book, and writes.| ‘* The Algerines are 
of the Mahometan religion—governed by a Dey-—wear 
turbans’ *— 

[ While he is writing ManHMouD approaches unseen, 
and strikes hima cut with his mhip—Timoruy 
starts up. 

Mah. Aha! lazy villain, l’ve marked you. 

Tim, {Rubbing his shoulder.) That I'll be sworn you 
have. 

Mah, What,you want to get the whip-hand of ine, cy? 
but you'll find it won’t do, L intend to set you to double 
work. 

Tim. And that’s the reason you cut me in tivo. 

Mah. Come, come, such jesting won’t pass with me: 
so take up your shovel and on with your labour, or— 

[ Lifting the whip, 

Tim. No, no, don’t fatigue yourself, I beg; the wea- 
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ther’s warm, andI should be sorry you over-heated your- 
self on my account, such a kind-hearted --sweet-tempered 
—good looking — 

Mah. [Roughly.\ Pshaw! don’t presume too much on 
the mildness of my looks and manners; but to your bu- 
siness. The Bey returns this morning from the citadel, 
and will expect to find his gardens in a state of fore 
wardness. 

Tim. The Bey ? 

Mah. Your new master,—the mighty Orasmin Abdallah 
Ben Ubba Ben Jamin Ben Nadir Ben Seyd. 

Tin. Abdallah Ben Ubba [ Taking out his note book. | 
I beg pardon; but would you just repeat that name—a 
little work IT wish to set my hand to, if you would only 
assist me. 

Mah. Work ?—oh, we'll find you work enough. Here, 
set your hand to remove that rubbish from these walls : 
then, when you have cleared the grass-plot, piled yonder 
stone, mixed the mortar, cut the fire-wood, and fed the 
dromedaries, you may join your fellow-slaves in the 
Court-yard above, waere we mete out to cach his bread 
and water. 

Tim. Cut fire-wood and feed dromedaries !—here’s 
employment for a man of genius! ( Crosses to L. 

Mah. No more words—to your labour, dog! [Ezit, r. 

Tim. Dog !—he said dog, I think [Taking out his 
note book and writing. | ‘* The Algerines are utterly ig- 
norant of any thing like manners.’’ Curse that fellow! 
he has no more bowels for genius than a critical review; 
Ey !—he’s returning, I belieye,—[ Hastily resuming his 
work. | no; its only my master, looking as doleful as an 
author whose quartos won’t sell. 


Enter ALGERNON, R. with @ spade in his hand, habited 
as a Slave in the Moorish fushion. 

Alger. This fever of. the mind is insupportable ! 

Tim. Yes, its rather warm, isn’t it, sir ?—close mucky 
weather they have in these parts; they were always 
famous for it, you know. 

Alger, Cursed was the hour when we first reached this 
country ! 

Tim. Yes; we put our foot in it then, didn’t we, sir? 

Alger. Amanda—oh, Amanda !—to be torn from thee 
at such a time, and left in cruel ignorance of thy fate— 
tis more than I can bear; my brain gives way beneath 
it !— 
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Tim. Nay, sir; never despond—we may chance to 
give these copper-coloured devils the slip yet,you know 
—your friends may come down with a ransom, and— 

Alger. Never; you know not half the extent of my 
misfortunes. Thave no friends—all shun me—all disown 
me—listen to my unhappy tale. Isarly in life I was the 
pride of a fond father’s bosom ; whose every wish was for 
my welfare, whose every thought how to ensure it; this 
he deemed might be done by allying me with the 
daughter of a noble house, who would secure to me 
an accession of rank and riches—but oh! J bad seen 
Amanda, who, though born in humbler life, shon: forth 
unrivalled in the charms of loveliness and virtue. Need 
I say, that to behold was to adore? Enough; I wed- 
ded her 3 and there commenced my miscries. 

Tim, [ Aside.} Most men’s do with marriage. I beg 
pardon, you wedded her 

Alger. Aye; but could in vain obtain forgiveness from 
my father, for the step that [had taken. Incensed at the 
frustration of his fondest hopes, he spurned my prayers 
for pardon, refused even to see my angel wife, and bade 
me, as I would avoid a parent’s curse, fly from his sight 
for ever! 

Tim. [ Aside.| Lord—lord !—what arare little episode 
this will make in my journal. 

Alger. The remainder of our unhappy story is soon 
told ;—deserted by friends and pressed by want, we 
quitted our native land for Genoa, in whose service I had 
determined to enlist. 

Tim. Yet ere you could arrive, were taken by an Al- 
gerine corsair :—having first picked up by the way your 
humble servant, Timothy Tourist; who, to speak the 
truth as affairs stand at present, had just as soon you had 
left him behind. [A roll ofthe tambour heard, u.| But 
hark !—what mean those sounds, I wonder? 

Alger. Doubtless they bespeak the arrival of the Bey. 

Tim, What, my friend with the short name? Ben 
Ubba Ben.—! shall never get that fellow into my jour- 
nal. 

Alger. It secms that we must shortly appear before him 
in order to have our names duly registered. 

Tim. Then if ever you look to be free, sir, stick to 
the advice I gave you at first, and don't tell him your’s. 
If they find you are a gentleman, they’ll demand the 
more for your ransom ; say you are my brother or cousin, 
or some pitiful Hopkins or Jenkins, 
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Alger. 1 will observe ; but fear my temper in his pre- 
sence, when I reflect that my beloved Amanda may at 
that very moment bea prey to some such lawless ruffian ; 
shrieking within his fell resistless grasp—the thought 
distracts me! 

Tim. Its far from being a composing one, certainly, sir; 
and I don’t wonder at its giving you some unpleasant little 
shooting pains just hereabouts. [Pointing to his head.] 
But fare you well, sir; [I must away to get a peep at our 
new lord and master—a terrible fellow, | dare be sworn 
—who thinks no more of whipping off heads, than they 
would in England of thinning an apple-tree, Ecod! I 
hope my codlin will be one be’ll allowto grow ripe on 
its own stump. [ Hxit, wu. 

Alger. Alas! the hopes of life’s early morning—how 
have they all fled from me? What have I now to live 
for? Amanda, my beloved, my last remaining joy, art 
thou not wrenched from me for ever ? 


SONG.—ALGERNON. 


The mid-day sun was bright on high, 
The white sail caught its burning ray,— 
The waves were calm, and clear the sky, 
As cut our bark its liquid way. 
I little thought that smiling noon 
Might still a night of tempest be ; 
I little thought—alas! how soon 
My true love would be torn from me! 


Night fell around—the Corsair came, 

And fierce the rage of battle roar’d ; 
With tongues of thunder, lips of flame, 

Their strength the deadly cannons pour’d. 
Still—still above the trampled slain, 

Girt by the few who yet were free, 
I fought—resisted—strove—in vain— 

My true love soon was torn from me ! 

[ Exit, r. 


SCENE II.—A Grove. 


Enter Coat, leuding LAURETTA, UL. 


Cogi. Come along, my dear, come along—you are my 
property now—and must attend to what I say. 
Laur. Your property! you old, ugly, disagreeable 
man. Why, didn’t you tell me just now that I was to 
B 
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wait on a great English lady, with whom your mastcr 
was deeply in love; and that I should have nothing to 
do but to wear fine clothes, and just to follow my own 
amusements ? 

Cogi. Very true, my dear, and so you shall. You 
shall have plenty of amusements ; you shall sing and 
dance to me all the day long. 

Laur. Sing and dance to you all the day long!—A 
pleasant time I shall have of it, truly. 

Cogi. Oh, very pleasant. IT assure you, my dear, you 
may think yourself one of the lucky ones. Then in 
the day time you shall live so grand, with slaves to at- 
tend on you, and in the evening we will steal away, 
and odds, me! we will be so merry and loving—Ha ! 
ha! ha! Whata lucky old Mussulman am I! 

Laur, Nay, but stay awhile—Pray, are there many 
such merry, loving, happy, little Mussulmen as yourself 
in the palace ? 

Cogi. Oh, no, don’t fear—I shall have you all to my- 
self. Then I shall fly the other women, and be so con- 
stant and true—you will not find me like my fickle coun- 
trymen, hopping from this flower to that—No, no, 
Cogi will stint himself to one wife at a time. 

Laur. But what if | were married already, and that 
in England we stint ourselves to one husband at a 
time ? 

Cogi. Ky! But you are not in England now, my 
dear; and as the old proverb says, you know, ‘‘ When 
in Rome, you should do as Rome does.’’ 

Laur. The horrid animal !—but I must not offend 
him; he seems high in authority—a sort of over- 
seer of the parish, I dare say. So I must e’en submit 
to my fate, till I find a good opportunity of running 
away. 

Cogi. What’s that you mutter ?—Running away !— 
No, no, that is a liberty you must not take; but, my 
dear, you may take any other liberties with me you 
please ; and now come along, for | must present you to 
the English lady, our master’s favourite, that you are 
to wait upon. 

Laur. Poor lady !—You said, I think, she was un- 
happy: what is the cause of her grieving so ? 

Cogi. Our master’s love—1 know of no other. 

Laur. What! Is your master like you, then? 

Coyi. Like me ?—Oh, no ; in that case mayhap she 
would not weep. { Conceitedly. 
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Laur. What, be rather inclined to laugh, you think ? 

Cogi. Laugh? Oh, you Jezabel—Come along, come, 
follow me this moment. 

Laur. Vm coming. [Exit Coa1.] But abh!—what 
avails a state of splendor, while I am deprived of liberty 
—dear liberty ! 

SONG.—LaAvRETTa. 


Ah! what avails the glittering vest, 
Unless the form it wraps is free ?° 
For gay attire, what mortal breast 
Would barter precious liberty ? 
Dear, dear liberty ! 


With languid eye earth’s richest stores 
Dispread before our feet we see ; 
Her gifts full vainly fortune pours, 
If thou art wanting, liberty !— 
Dear, dear liberty ! [ Exit, R. 


SCENE WI.—An Apartment in the Palace of the Bey. 


Enter AMANDA, R. 


Amanda. Whence this unwonted stir within the pa- 
lace 7—Too surely | guess its meaning !—E’en now the 
Bey returns to renew his dreadful suit. But hear me. 
Heaven! hear, Algernon !—if indeed thy spirit hath 
for ever fown its earthly tenement—hear while I swear 
to know no second love; still to remain constant and 
true to thee. 

A Slave enters, u. 


Slave. His Highness the Bey. [ He retires. 


Enter ORASMIN, L. attended by siz Guards, who excunt 
L. after the Salam. 


Oras. Lady, the tedious business that tore me from 
thy presence is at length dispatched ; and I hasten back 
to give my soul to happiness and thee: but, oh! those 
downcast looks —wilt thou ne’er bless me with a beam 
of hope? 

Aman, Alas! my lord; why wilt thou urge me with 
the hateful theme ?—Have Tf not told thee that my vows 
have been long since plighted to another? 

Oras. To one who no longer lives to claim thee :—to 
one whom the wide waves now cover. What! shall 
marriage vows bind after death ? 

BZ 
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Aman, Nay—but, my lord, the drowning wretch will 
cling to every plank within his reach. Are there no 
hopes that my Algernon may have survived the horrors 
of that dread engagement? and even yet, perhaps, in 
distant slavery 

Orus. Impossible! banish the vain idea\—Had he 
survived the capture of the vessel, ere thts my search 
must have discovered him. Cease then to mourn for 
one now locked in the embrace of death, and turn to 
him who can repay thee love for love. 

[ Taking her by the hand. 

Aman. My lord, this fervour—I must not hear thee : 
permit me to retire. 

Oras. [ Loosing his hold.| Ungrateful woman! have 
I not for thee forsworn the crowded beauties of my Ha- 
rem? and yielded up my soul thy slave alone? But go! 
I will not upbraid thee. Go! and learn to think with 
more kindness—more gratitude of him who only lives 
to serve, to cherish, and adore thee. 


SONG.—ORASMIN and AMANDA. 


Oras. My life, my only treasure, 
Let heav’n but make thee mine, 
And every other pleasure 
With transport I resign. 


Aman, Cease, oli cease to grieve me, 
My heart bewails thy love ; 

But never can, believe me, 

The fatal flame approve 


Roth. Fare thee well !—oh fare thee well : 
Higher duties, 
Other beauties, 


ie , shall break ' ae t passion’s spell. 





[ Exit AMANDA, R. 


Oras. Relentless beauty! how my sou! pants for the 
blest moment when I may call thee mine! But should 
this husband—this Algernon, indeed, survive, how shall 
Tact? resign to a vile Christian slave charms fit to 
deck our prophet’s paradise 2? Never !—never ! 


Enter Coat, leading Lauretta, veiled, u. 


Cogi. This way, my dear. 
Oras. Now, Cogi, I bade thee look out for a damsel 
to attend on the fair Amanda—the fruit of thy search ? 
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Cogi. [Unveiling LaurettTa, who curtsies.] Very 
sweet fruit, my lord-—from the ripe bunches of  fe- 
males, that were set out for sale, I plucked this little 
blooming muscadel. 

Oras. Good—1 admire thy choice much. 

Cogi. The devil! I hope not too much. [ Aside. 

Oras. Come hither, fair one; you are of Engiish 
birth ? 

Laur, [Curtseying.| If you please, your reverence. 

Oras. Say then, how art thou disposed to wait on a 
fair native of thy country, and share with her the plea- 
sures our southern climes afford ? 

Laur. I’m disposed to share with her every kind of 
pleasure your reverence pleases ; but what shal! I be 
expected to do in return ? 

Oras. Simply to keep her company—to sit and talk 
with her. 

Laur. Oh! if talking is all that is necessary, VI 
warrant me in that respect. 

Oras. Enough: Cogi, conduct this damsel to the 
apartment of her mistress ; and see that she be habited 
as becomes the attendant of Orasmin’s destined bride. 

Laur. Thank your worship. [Curtseying, crosses to 
r. |--I should prefer gold and scarlet, if your mightiness 
pleases. 

Oras, Whate’er you will—Cogi, attend her. 

Laur. IT humbly thank your worship. Come along, 
Cogi.—[ As they go out, Coat attempts to kiss her hand 

—she drans up, and walks out with mock dignity, n.} 

Oras. There was a time when the rustic simplicity of 
this young damsel would have had charms to move me ; 
but henceforth U have no soul—no thought but for 
Amanda, 


SONG.—ORASMAN, 


Oh yes—dear love, so tenderly— 
So blindly I adore thee, 

Dominion, wealth, fame, victory. 
Fade worthless all before thee. 


Tho’ other beauties swell my train, 
With reckless heart I view them; 

All former joys have fled—in vain 
TU study to renew them. 


B 3 
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Time was, the charins of pomp and power, 
Aimbition’s thirst, would seize me ; 
Time was, the battle’s thrilling hour, 
And victory’s wreaths, could please me ; 


But oh !—dear love, so tender) y— 
So blindly I adore thee: 

Dominion, wealth, fame, victory, 
Fade worthless all before thee! 


unier MaAuMouUD, L. 


Mah. My lord, two English slaves, whom I have 
lately added to our stock, attend your Highness’s pre- 
sence. 

Oras. Wa! English slaves; bid them approach. 

[Arit Manmoup, L. 
How, if one of these should prove the husband of 
Amanda? Impossible! 1 will still think that he no 
longer lives to cross me in my projects. 


Re-enter MaumMoup, L, with ALGERNON and Timotuy. 


Oras. Overseer, a word in private. 

Tim. Now, sir—[7'0 ALGERNON, aside.| Be cauti- 
ous, on your life: remember you are my cousin, 
Bless me! its very awful to stand in the presence of so 
self-willed a personage, who holds as it were your 
very throat in his gripe. He shall find, however, that 
1 know how to address him in becoming terms; but 
whether to approach him with Chinese Kortou, or 
Turkish Salam, I confess I've not made up my mind. 

Mah. Now, Christians, approach, and pay your ho- 
mage. 

[OrAsMAN advances—ALGERNON slightly inclines his 
head —TimoTuy crosses to c. bows after the Turkish 
Jashion several times. 

Oras. Enough! your names and rank ? 

Tim. Great sun of the celestial systen—Brother of 
the moon, and first cousin to their little hig hnesses the 
stars—bright— 

Oras. To the point !—your name and rank ? 

Tim. I can’t boast of much rank, great sun of the ce- 
lestial system. Our family is as ancient as other peo- 
ple’s, I dare say; but the fact is, we have long Jost 
sight of our genealogical genealogy : my name is Tourist 
—Timothy Tourist, at your Highness’s service. 

Oras. And your companion ? 
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Tim. A cousin of mine—another branch of the Tou- 
rists, your Highness—not very like me, you'll say, per- 
haps ; but wecan’t all be good-looking alike, you know 

—a fine fertile family tho’ we were alw ays reckoned — 
your Highness shall hear : first, there was uncle George 
— he settled in Birmingham, vulgarly called Bruin- 
magem, a place where the buttons come from, your 
Highness. 

Mah. Silence, slave ! his Highness would intcrrogate 
your comrade. 

Oras. Christian—[ To ALGuRNON.] T have observed, 
during thy fellow-slaves’ forward garrulity, thy sullen 
eyes were never raised from the carth. What is the 
cause of such despondency ? 

Alger. lamin slavery: my indignant heart swells 
while | own it, 

Oras. Allah hath indeed given thee o’er to servitude ; 
but so that you do your duty, you shall not find me 
a hard task-master. [ give orders that you shall not be 
beaten. 

Alger. {Crosses to c. indignantly.| Beaten ! beaten! 
If one of your whips e’er pollute this body, by the im- 
mortal heavens I will wash out the stain in blood ! 

Tim, He'll beiray himself for certain.—[Aside.] 1 
must bring him off. You heard what he said, your 
Highness ?—A stubborn, hot-headed fool! its just like 
him. His aunt Deborah used always to say, when he 
went about robbing the orchards in Devonshire, said 
she: your Highness has heard of Devonshire ?7—fa- 
mous for cider and clotted cream—said she 

Oras, [Turning from him.| Two low-born arti- 
vans, tis plain. 

Lim. Said she— 

Oras. Silence. 

Tim. { Aside.} So these are your Eastern manners, are 
they? He little thinks how Vll show him up in my 
journal, 

Oras. A thought strikes me that may assist my views 
on Amanda. Mahmoud, you may retire awhile. I 
would confer with these slaves alone. 

[ MAHMOUD bows aad exit, kr. 

Tim. What has he got in his head now, I wonder. 

Oras. Christians, come hither—Wish you for liberty ? 

Alger. More than for life. 

Oras. And would do much to gain it ? . 

Alger. Name the price. 
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Oras. Within my harem rests a fair English lady, 
whom I leve. Her husband was slain in the engage- 
ment that made her a captive; but as her own eyes 
witnessed not his death, she is still unwilling to believe 
it, and rejects my suit, in the vain hope that he may yet 
be living. 

Alger, Ha! 

Oras. Now, as natives of the same clime, you may 
be supposed to have known his person; to have fought 
in the same ship ; in brief, to have beheld him fall.— 
Declare as much to her, and you are free. 

Tim, [Eagerly.| Free !—it’s a bargain.—Say no 
more, your Highness—it’s a bargain. What was the 
poor devil’s name? 

Oras, Aigernon Rockwardine. 

Alger. Almighty powers! [Timotuy stands aghast. 

Oras. How! You knew him? 

Tim, [Recovering his self-possession.| Knew him !— 
Hla, ha, ha! [Laughing.] It's very comical, isn’t it, 
Sammy? [7'@ ALGERNOoN.| Very comical, that he 
should have pitched upon us? Why, he was our mas- 
ter, your Highness. 

Oras. Your master ? 

Tim. Yes, he was our master; and we were his ser- 
vants,—Ha, ha, ha!—Many is the sound drubbing he 
has given me in his day. Heis answering for it now 
tho’—Ha, ha, ha! Laugh, sir, laugh, or you are lost. 

[To ALGERNON aside. 

Oras. This is beyond my hopes: such testimony 
cannot be impeached. You will accept then my offer 
of freedom, by performing the enjoined conditions ? 

Alger. I will do so, and pledge my word to remove 
from the lady’s mind each doubt as to her husband’s 
fate. 

Oras. "Tis well: in,a few hours I will conduct you 
to her presence, the rest I leave to fortune. Mahmoud! 

[ Calling, R. 


Enter Maumovup, R. 


Ere long I would confer with these slaves again; dis- 
pose them therefore apart from the rest, and see them 
treated with all indulgence. Retire. { Exit ORASMIN, L. 
Mah. Indulgence, indeed! I should not have thought 
of it. Well, if Tt must I must; so come along, 
[ Gruffly. ] and may-be I'll toss you a handful of beans, 
or 1mX up some meal in your water-trough; tho’ | hate 
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pampering a Christian stomach.—Why, what ails the 
slave? [Observing ALGERNON wrapt in thought. 
Alger. Freedom! no, no; she is here—I shall once 
more clasp her to my bosom, and we will die together, 
ALGERNON rushes out, R. 
Tim. Good Mr. Mussulman, pray go first. 
Mah. { Roughly.| 1 won't. 
Tim. Then don’t. | Exit, Maumoun following. 


SCENE IV.—4A_ splendid Chamber, hung with the 
ricnest Drapery. 


Enter AMANDA, R. 


Aman. In vain I fly from room to room ; their gaudy 
splendour mocks my misery: yet ’tis something to have 
escaped Orasmin’s presence. Alas! alas! why will 
he thus persecute a wretched female, whose heart is 
buried with herlord in the depths of the devouring 
sea. 


SONG.—AMANDA. 


Oh the accents of love—can they ever again 
Speak peace to this desolate sov] ; 

When o’er my life’s lord the deep floods of the main 
Now darkly and mournfully roll ? 


Oh no! let them search in my Algernon’s grave, 
Would they learn where my heart is entombed ; 
Let them pierce to those chambers beneath the dark 

wave, 
No sun-beam hath ever illum’d. 


But let them not hope to revive it with sighs, 
Or reach it with accents of love ; 

"Twill mock their endeavours ; for buried it lies, 
With fathomless waters above ! 


Enter LAuURET Ia, R. sumptuous’y habiled. 


Laur. Your ladyship’s servant. [ Curtseying.] You see 
I’ve not heen long at my toilet; found a dress to my 
mind directly. 

Aman. So, my poor girl, you were made captive 
a al and torn from everything that you value on 
earth ? 

Laur. (Intent upon her finery.) Yes. torn from 
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everything that I value on earth. What a beautiful 
dress! I was on the way, ma’am, to join an English 
family, in France, where—the waist is a little too 
long, I think; but, upon the whole, it fits me de- 
lightfully. 

Aman. Well, I will endeavour to make your sad lot 
as endurable as my power will allow; tho’, alas! 
{ know that the captive’s state admits but of little 
alleviation. 

Laur. Thank you, ma’am. I declare (like it vastly : 
[ Her dress. |—it seems just as if it was cut out for me. 

Aman. Poor girl! her head is bewildered by the 
empty finery that surrounds her. She will soon awake 
to the dreariness of her situation. 


A strain of Music—Enter ORASMIN, R. 


Oras. Lady, I would, if possible, beguile thy me- 
Jancholy with the sounds of mirth and music. Wilt 
please you seat yourself? The dancers and the min- 
strels of our palace wait with their humble efforts to 
dissipate the gloom that clouds your brow.—Come, 
come. 


[ He leads AMANDA to an oltoman. LAuRETTA fol- 
lows with signs of delight and admiration. The 
drapery in the back-ground ts drawn up, and 
discovers the musicians ina gallery above. At 
the same instant, dancing girls enter from cither 
side, bearing baskets of flowers, which they scat- 
ter before AMANDA. The apartment is filled by 
the Officers and Slaves of the Bey, who join in 
the following 


CHORUS. 


Hark! a gay inviting measure 
Sounds from beauty’s festal bower ; 

’Tis the sprightly voice of pleasure ; 
Come and proye her magic power. 


Loud let the trump and tambour sound, 
And lofty music float around ; 
While as it fills the startled air, 
The song we raise 
Of love and praise, 
To hail the favour’d fair ! 


END OF ACT I, 
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ACT Il. 


SCENE 1.—Exterior of the Gardens of the Scraglio. 
Enter ALGERNON and TimornHy, L. 


Alger. Tell me not of the danger, Timothy; shall l 
not behold my Amanda once again? 

Tim. Yes, once again; but not oftener, depend upon it. 
Her surprise will infallibly betray us; and, mercy upon 
me! my teeth chatter at the consequence. 

Alger. Be it what it may; death were sweet to the 
pangs I feel in knowing that the wife of my bosom 
breathes yon accurst Seraglio’s pestilent air. 

Tim. That may be all very true, sir; but, however 
sweet death might be to you, my relish for him is not 
quite so strong. 

Alger. Instruct me then; how can the threatening 
danger be averted ? 

Tim. By doing as [shall direct ; or in other words, by 
taking a leaf out of my book, [ He tears aleaf from his 
nole-book, and delivers it to ALGERNON.]| There, sir, 
now write to your lady; a line will do; to inform her 
that you are still alive, and to warn her to suppress all 
amazement at whatever she may hear or see. 

Alger. | Writing with a pencil.) But how to get this 
delivered ? 

Tim. Leave that to me. I'll scale the Seraglio walls, 
kiss over the women within, cajole the sentinels, zounds ! 
to a man of genius, nothing’s impossible. Were she as 
hard to come at as the source of the Nile, I'd still make 
my way to her presence. You shall see, sir, what it is 
to have a head, and learn to estimate the loss of one ac- 
cordingly. [Exrit, er. 

Alyer. Come then, hope, I will not part with thee! 
Come to this desolate breast, and whisper to it once 
more sweet thoughts of home and happiness. Still let 
me think that heaven’s vengeance will o’ertake these 
heartless tyrants, who thus rend asunder nature’s 
dearest ties, and trample on the hearts that bleed be- 
neath them. 


SONG. 


Oh! be some signal vengeance found 
Whe caitiff wretch to blast: . 

Who dares his fellow man around 
The chains of slaverv cast! 
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Who with remorseless bosom, parts 
The links that friendship wove! 

Who breaks between two faithful hearts 
The bonds entwined by love. 


His country’s scorn, in lasting shame— 
Oh! let the demon dwell, 
Who thus degrading manhood’s name, 


W ould turn our earth to hell ! 
[Erit, r. 


SCENE I1.— The Gardens of the Seraglio, surrounded 
by a high Wall; in the front a Kiosk or Turkish 
Summer-house, with a door in the middle, and a 
window on either side. 


Enter ALMAIDE, ZAtba, and LAURETTA, L. 


Laur. Well, but ladies, are we never allowed to go be- 
yond the garden walls ? 

Zaidu. Never; it were as much as our lives were 
worth to attempt it. 

Laur. Fhen what’s the use of giving us these fine 
clothes, if we are not to be seen in them? 

Zaida. It is the Bey’s pleasure that we should wear 
them. 

Laur. A fig for his pleasure, if I can’t follow my own. 
Pray, ma’am, [To AtmaiDeE.]| how long have ye been 
cooped up in this horrible cage? 

Alma. About three years. Iwas the Bey’s favourite 
when I first arrived ; he was very constant to me, and 
never thought of any onc else for full three weeks. 

Laur. He left you at last though? 

Alma. Yes, at last, at the end of the three weeks.— 
But T assure you, I was the envy of our whole sisterhood 
for retaining his affection so long ; was’nt I, Zaida? 

Saida. That you were—I can remember it well. 

Laur. Dear, dear, what a life you iadies lead. Well, 
go your ways; I doubt I shall not like this place long. 
—W ould I were quit of it—but I suppose there’s little 
hope of my ever returning home. Heigho! it’s very 
provoking. 

SONG.—LAURETTA. 


Here, like the gem that ocean hides 
Beneath its dark unfathom’d tides, 
"Tis mine in closest gloom to lie, 
And shine unmark’d by mortal eye. 
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Here, like the secret flower that blows 
Within the forest’s lone repose, 

*Tis mine in silence and in shade 
Ungrac’d to bloom—unwept to fade ! 


[ At the conclusion TimoTHY appears above the garden 
wall, 

Tim, Aha! my little merry ones—how d’ye do ~how 
d‘ye do? [ Nodding familiarly. 

Alm. Heavens, Zaida !—look there !—look, Lauretta, 
if it isn’t a man. 

Laur. Well—what then ?—a man’s not a mad-bull, 

Zaida. Shall we run? 

Alm. Yes, Zuida, don’t let us lose a moment. 

[ Neither stir. 

Tim. | Beckoning.| I say, pretty creatures, 

caida. Audacious !—who can he be speaking to? 

Laur. Why to us, to besure ; didn’t you hear him say 
pretty creatures ? 

Tim. There’s nobody near. I think WI descend. 

Alm. Ha! look—if he is not coming down !—run, 
run—we shall all be ruined ! come along, Lauretta, [ En- 
deavouring to lead her out.| the deuce take the girl, she 
won’t stir. 

(They run out, R. Ss. E—LAURETTA remains while 

Timoray descends. 

Laur. Run! run!—who’s afraid? I’m sure the good- 
looking young man will do one no mischief. 

Tim. So, so; there’s one remains. I'll address her 
after the fashion of her country. [Approaching Lauret- 
Ta, L. and falling on his knee.| Deign, oh thou radiant 
star of beauty ;—nutmeg of fragrance—honeycomb of 
Sweets —— 

Laur, Sir? 

Tim. Concoction of all nature’s rarest charms—— 

Laur. It’s no use your speaking such fine stuff to me. 
I can’t understand one word you say. You'll excuse 
me, but I’m an English maiden, and used to plain 
speaking. 

Tim. (Jumping up.| Then you plump little cherry- 
cheek’d rogue, you are the sweetest of your sex, Turk 
or Christian, in or out of trowsers ;—do you understand 
that? 

Laur. Yes now, there’s some sense in that. 

Tim. 1 thought so ;—that’s a mode of speech will 
findits way to the comprehension of most women, I be- 

Cc 
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lieve. But tell me, who were your friends yonder, that 
chose to take fright at my phiz, on the wall? 

Laur. Two wives of the Bey. 

Ztm. And are you another wife of the Bey ? 

Laur. Oh no, no; I was only brought here this morn- 
ing ; but they tell me he has thirty within. 

Tim. Thirty ! an unconscionable dog ! memorandum, 
‘the Algerines have twice as many wives as is ne- 
cessary.”” 

Laur. am only an attendant on an English lady; a 
captive, like myself, within the Harem. 

Tim. What’s that you say? attendant on the lady 
Amanda ? 

Laur. Yes ; Amanda, is her name. 

Tim, Egad, that’s lucky. Ill get her to deliver the 
billet—harkye, my dear; you can be secret, I’m sure, 
though you are a woman; and would be glad to assist a 
lover in distress ? 

Laur. That T would; rely upon it. 

tm. Contrive then to give this, unseen by any one, to 
your mistress Amanda. 

Laur. What, did you come over the wall after her? 

Tim. Yes—no—not exactly; this note is from her 
husband. 

Laur. You are not her husband ? 

Tim. No. 

Laur. Oh, that makes it another thing ; give me the 
note, and rely upon my discretion. Hush! 

[She puts tt up. 


Enter Zaipa, cautiously, R. 


Zaida. Is the man gone yet? 

Tim. Pooh! don’t be afraid; come hither. I’m no 
man ! 

saida. No man ? 

Tim. No; I’m only a Christian—a Christian-dog, 
that’sall; akind of a—sort of a—that’s all. 

Zaida. Ohif that’s all. [Approaching him.| Heavens ! 
here’s that cunning Cogi coming; if he finds you here, 
you'll be hanged to a certainty. 

Tim, Then I’) be hanged if he does find me here. 

Laur. Quick, quick, away; climbthe wall. 

Tim. | After various unsuccessful efforts.) I cant. 

satda. How did you come down? 

Tim. Dropped down. 

Laur. Can't you get up then the same way ? 
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Lord! Oh Lord! 
Zuida. Wie’s coming: here run and hide yourself in 
the kiosk 5 quick, quick. 
[ He goes into the Kiosk—they close the door. 


Enter Coat, u. 


Cogi. What was all that hurry-scurry ? whenever two 
women get together, there is nothing but mischief going 
on. 

Laur. Mischief! good Mr. Cogi. 

Cogi. Hold your tongue ; I heard the voice of a man, 
In sure. { Looking about suspiciously. 

caida. Of a man, Mr. Cogi; what should we do 
with a man? 

Cogi. Waita moment; youcome here, | f’0 ZAIDA, L. | 
and you, you standthere. [To Laur. r.; placing them 
on different sides of the kiosk.| UT must fathom this mis- 
chief; now tell me, directly, [To Zarpa, u.] TIT know 
there was a man in the gardens just now, I saw him. 

caida. Saw him, did you? then it must have been 
old Mustapha the bandy-legg’d gardener. He was 
here about ten minutes since. 

[(Timotuy is seen listening at one of the side windoms. 

Coji. The bandy-legged gardener,—good. Now 
stand still, and mind, no winking or nodding of heads. 
— They shall find I cannot be tricked. 

[TimotuHy appcars at the other side windon, rn. 
beckons Lauretra, and repeats to her the 
substance of Zaipa’s speech; she gives signs 
that she understands. 

Cogi. [To LauretrTa.] Zaida insists that nota soul 
has been near this spot for the last hour and a half. 

Laur. Does she indeed ? then it is very wrong of her ; 
very wrong, I must confess. 

‘ Cogt. Ey, what? you confess, there was somebody 
ere. 

Laur. To be sure there was. 

Coyi. Ha, ha! what a clever dog I am. Who was 
it then—declare ? 

Laur. Old Mustapha, the bandy-legged gardener, to 
be sure. 

Cogi. Ey! they agree in one story. Then I have 
been deceived, it seems, after all. 

aaida, That you have, take my word for it. 

Cogi. It is as it should be then—but know, if ever a 

CZ 
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man was caught in these gardens, he would be chop- 
ped limb from limb to feed the royal menagerie. 
[(Timotiuy, who has partly opened the door of 
the kiosk, expresses great horror. 


Enier OmaRand two Attendants, i. 


Omar. Cogi, Jend your aid; a slave has been seen to 
leap the Seraglio walls, and is now conceal’d within 
these gardens. 

Cogi. Aha! then my suspicions were true. Oh! you 
wicked little devils ! search the grounds directly, search 
every tree, bush, bramble and shrub. 

Laur. Undone for ever! 


QUINTETTO. 
LaurReTrTa, Zarpa, Coci, Omar, and Timotny, 


Cogi & U Search, search the grounds: he must be near. 
Omar. § We’ll secure him—never fear. 
[ They draw their Swords, and retire u. and r.— 
TimoTHy appears at the door in great alarm. 


Laur. What must be done? 

Saida. He cannot fly. 

Tim. Can’t he, indeed ?7—at least he’ll try. 

Laur. Nay—they’re returning—spare your pains. 

caida. Vain every effort—vow or prayer. 
[Hnter OmMaR and Coat, L. and Rr, 

Omar. Still there’s a spot unsearch’d remains. 


If no where else, he must be there, 
[They point to the Kiosk, andare preparing lo 
enter —when LauRETTA and Zarpa interpose, 
lead them forward, and kneel. 
Laur. er. & Y Oh! hear us !—hear us !—at your feet, 
oaida L. Thus bending lowly we intreat 
[Here Timotnuy slips from the Kiosk, und con- 
ceals himself behind it, observed only by the 
momen. 
Cogi & ¥ No—we’ll not hear you, at our feet, 
Omar. Tho bending lowly, you intreat. 
In vain you intercept our way ; 
In vain our senses would trepan: 
Thus go we in.— 
[ They enter the Kiosk.—Lauretta hastily fastens 
tke door by an outer bolt. 
Laur. Go in you may— 
Come out again tho-——if you can.— 


i] 
es | 
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Zaida. Now they are fast :— 
Make haste—make haste 
Laur. Lose not a moment—fly— 


[Timoruy places a garden seat against the wall 
by which he ascends. 


Tim. Blow me a kiss,— 
[ From the wall 
Laur. Take this—and this— 
Adieu! 
caida. Adieu ! 
Tim. Good bye !— 


Cogi. Open the door — 
[From within and knocking hard. 


Laur. § Adieu !--- adieu !— 
caida. 


Cogi & Pe os ae 

Dinar. i This conduct you shall dearly rue. 
[ Thrusting their heads through the window. 

ae i) ita !—ha !—ha !—ha !—adieu !—adicu ! 

[ They run out laughing, LAUR. R. ZAIDA, L. 


SCENE III.—A Chamber in the Bey’s Palace. 
Enter OrasMIN and SEuiM, R. 


Oras. Is the Lady Amanda informed that I would 
speak with her ? 
Selim. My lord, she will immediately attend your 


pleasure. 
Oras. Hence then, and conduct hither the Christian 
slaves as I directed. [Exit SEL. R. 


Enter AMANDA, R. 


Aman. Your highness sent for me 

Oras. Yes, Amanda, to communicate tidings that I 
doubt—TI fear— 

Aman. Hat! you hesitate—what may this pause 
infer ? 

Oras. That I would not willingly inflict 4 deeper 
wound upon your peace. 

Aman. Alas ! what mean you ? 

Oras. Your husband- - 

Aman. Ha! that word has raised ten thousand 
horrors in my breast. Is he—is he indeed no more? 

Oras. E’en now within my palace are those that saw 
him fall. 
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Aman, That saw him fall ? 

Oras. His own servants, whom I have summoned to 
report to thee the tale at large. He died the death of 
the brave, making the ocean waves his sepulchre. 

Aman. | Wildly.) Despair then is the only portion 
left me!—Oh, Algernon, my life, my love! why did I 
not perish with thee?—why was I spared to such a 
weight of misery ?7?—But IT will yet escape from it. | 
will break from the power of these sinful men. Death 
shall again unite us! 

[She throws herself on an Ottoman, overwhelmed 
with grief. 

Oras. [Going to her.] Nay, look up, thou lovely 
mourner ; there is happiness yet in store for thee; 
these paroxysms of thy grief will pass away, and thou 
wilt awake to better thoughts—to peace—to love again. 





Enter LAURETTA, R. 


Laur. Now, must | contrive to give this note to my 
lady.—Ha !—[ Observing Orasmin.] the Bey here— 
how unlucky ! 

Oras. Lauretta, look to thy lady—she wants thy 
soething aid. Grief fora lost husband has overcome 
her. 

Laur. [Aside.| A lost husband! what fibs has he 
been telling her now, I wonder. Lady, dear lady, it’s 
all a fudge—if she would but attend tome Take 
this— 

[Endeavouring lo make AMANDA sce the nole. 

Oras. What's that you say, Lauretta? 

Laur. Something | wanted my lady to take, that 
might revive her, your Highness 

Oras. Kind girl !—may your zeal meet with success ! 


Enter Omar, L. 


Omar. My lord-—-dispatches from the citadel.—[ Del7- 
vering a packet to ORASMIN.]| An English fleet is in 
sight of our shores; and has sent to demand the resti- 
tution of all Christian slaves. 

Oras. Be silent—svce you not ? 

[ Pointing tothe women—he opens the puckel, and 
is engaged in reading it. 

Laur. Now’s the time—here, madain, take this, for 
Heaven’s sake—'tis from your husband. 
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Aman. Ha!—what say you? [ Reading.| My hus- 
band still alive, and near me—all gracious Heavens ! 

Laur. Hush! 

Oras, Confusiou !—at such a time. Amanda, dis- 
patches from the citadel call me for the present hence ; 
—soon, however, expect my return—meantime ] have 
given orders for thy servants to be admitted to thy pre- 
sence—let it satisfy thee to hear from their lips, the 
fate of him who was thy husband. Come, Omar, this 
business must be looked to—follow me. 

[ vit with OMAR, 

Aman. What can he mean ?—my senses wander as in 
a dream—this assurance, however, of my dear Alger- 
hon’s existence, inspires me with new hope ; and warms 
my heart with gratitude to heaven. 


SONG.—AMANDA. 


Not more sweet the water gushing 
In the thirsty pilgrim’s ear ; 
Not more dear the day-beain blushing 
On the nighted traveller's fear, 
Than the strain which whispers me, 
We shall yet be blest anc free ! 


Voice of hope !-—tay fairy numbers 
Wake my tranced soul again ! 

Glad I start from sorrow’s slumbers, 
Listening to thy magic Strain ! 

Hark ! again it whispers me, 

We shal}] yet be blest and free. 

Enter ALGERNON and TIMOTHY, 1. 


Alger. My Amanda ! 

Aman. Algernon! 

He runs tonards her, she falls in his arms. 

Alger. Let me infold thee to my heart—that heart 
which [ thought would never again be warmed with 
such a presence. 

Tim. And let me infold thee to mine. [AHmdrucing 
Lavretra.| Egad—I couldn’t be more happy, if I was 
in the hands of the publisher. 

Aman. But tell me—how did you gain entrance— 
how manage to deceive 7—~alas! I have a thousand 
things to ask, 

Tim. Then pray reserve them for some other time, 
ma’ain—and do you, sir, proceed at once, to divulge 
our proposed plan of escape. 
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Aman. Escape ? 

Laur. Escape? 

Aman, Is it indeed practicable? 

Alger, Tisten—an embassy from England is now in 
Algiers ;—which, could we but contrive to fly from 
these walls, would readily afford us protection—have 
you courage to make the attempt? 

Aman. Courage ?—point but the means, and prove 
me. 

Alger. At the hour of midnight I will attend beneath 
your window, with a ladder of ropes, by which you 
may surmount the Scraglio wall. The guard on station, 
I have bribed to let us pass by the promise of a large 
reward in case of success, What hinders, then, but 
that, aided by the darkness of night, we gain the sea- 
shore in safety ? 

Aman. {| Throwing herself into his arms.) Algernon } 
the attempt must be made at every risk. 

Tim. Were it as hazardous as the passage to the 
North Pole: bug what say you, my little rose-bud? 
[7'o LauretrTa.} could you make up your mind to 
tuck yourself under my protection, and jog on in coim- 
pany—ey ? 

Laur. Oh, yes!—I could make up my mind to any 
hardship, as long as I escape from these walls. 

Tim. Why, then, that's settled ; and now— 

Amun, Hush !—~some one comes. The Bey,as I live! 

Tim. The Bey? the devil !—never mind, ma’am—out 
with your packet-handkerchief, and pretend to weep. 


ORASMIN enters and observes them, u. 


Tim. And then, as I was saying, madam, our unfor- 
tunate master, what with grape-shot and scimitar, bullet 
and broad-sword, fell, slieed and peppered to death in- 
to the bottomless and devouring sea. 

Oras. Enough !—your tale concluded, you may re- 
tire—Anon, ll speak to you. 

Alger. Lady, farewell !—My trust shall be that to- 
morrow’s sun may find thee in a state of comparative 
peace. 

[With an expressive look at AMANDA, he takes his 
leave.—TimotTuy kisses his hand to Lauretta— 
but on the Bey’s turning round, hastily follows 
his master. 

Oras. Now, Amanda, since thou art assured that 
death has released thee from all former vows, may I not 
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hope that those dear eyes will cease to shed the un 
availing tear, and look with kindlier beam on one who 
lives but in their light ? 

Aman. I dare not answer thee.—Alas! TI should but 
meet thy flame with cold indifference, then turn thee to 
some happier fair, who may requite thy love with love 
sincere: for, oh! believe me, [ have none to give. 

[ Fait, Laurettra following, R. 

Oras, Stay, Lauretta !—you must be my gentle ad- 
vocate, and plead my cause of love with yon relent- 
less fair. 

Laur. What must I say, your Highness ? 

Oras, Listen, and Vl) instruct you. 


DUET.—OrasMIn and LAURETTA. 


Oras, Say, have you loved? —for else you know 
But little of a lover’s woe. 
Laur. Yes—I have loved, and therefore know, 
By fatal proof, a lover’s woe. 
Oras. But have you felt that all you prize, 
That health, and life’s salvation, lies 
Stored in another’s radiant eyes ? — 
Or clse you have not known love.—~ 
Laur. Yes, by his keen envenom'd dart, 
And by its cureless, killing smart, 
I’ve known—and had, ah! trust this heart, 
Sad reason to bemoan love. 
Oras. Oh then my tutor’s task is o’er. 
Laur. Oh then Ill con my lesson o’er. 
thee 


I ' . ' 
Both. } Van need not—cannot teach ' ae 


Oras, Go—and my passion’s pleader prove. — 
Law. Yes—l ll thy passion’s pleader prove, 
Both. : ae declare that thus ; yes ‘ love. 


[Ereunt, Laur. r. ORAS. L 


more. 


‘ 


SCENE IV .—The Sea-shore. 


Enter ADMIRAL ROCKWARDINE and Ben Brown, tL. 


Adm. Don’t contradict me, Ben Brown—you know I 
can't bear it, I tell you once for all, he must he alive— 
aye, and in this very country. Haven't we heard that 
the oe which bore hun was taken by an Algcrine cor- 
sairt — 
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Ben. I can’t go for to gainsay it, your hone ar. 

Adm. Then how dare you think that [ shail not re- 
cover him ?7— Has not the Bey consented to the libera- 
tion of all Christian slaves ?—How then dare you think 
that I shall not find my son, my long-lost Algernon, 
among them. 

Ben. 1 don’t think nothing of the kind, your honour ; 
though to be sure three parts of the ship's crew went to 
Davy’s locker, I dare say as how young master was 
one that got into port. 

Adm. You area fool, Ben Brown, and know that’s 
not possible: he died sword in hand, I’m sure of it, so 
don’t contradict me, for [ can’t bear it.—My inhuma- 
nity drove him to desperation ; and he gladly rushed on 
death as the only cure for his miseries. Wad 1 not 
thrust him from his home ?—had 1 not exposed him to 
every earthly privation? - had I not abjured—renounc- 
ed him?—so good and affectionate a son—so brave 
and handsome. [Struggling with his feelings. 

Ben. Why, to be sure, I always thought your honour 
leant a little too hard in that there matter, 

Adm, ’Tis false: Lactedas I ought.—I acted only 
as a despised—duped—outraged father should have 
done. Was not his conduct at once the most unfeeling, 
and the most unnatural? Did he not marry a wife of 
his own choosing, for no other earthly reason than be- 
cause he loved her? and in open defiance of my orders 
to the contrary ? 

Ben. Well—well, he has smarted for it by this time, 
TH warrant, your honour. 

Adm. Ha!—you want to break my heart.— You want 
to insinuate that my conduct towards him must have 
wrung his soul with never-ceasing anguish—ey ?—is it 
so? 

Ben. No, indeed, your honour.— 

Adm. (Quiekly.] What! you cold-blooded calf—do 
you mean to say then, that he didn’t care for the anger 
of his father ?—that he didn’t value my resentment ?— 
that he didn’t feel my indignation ? 

Ben. Whew! [ Aside.] will the wind never have done 
shifting ? 

Adm. No, no—I knowthe youth better: he felt it 
but too keenly, and therefore have I joined this expe- 
dition ; that if he still be living, I may throw out to 
him the cable of comfort, and restore him again to 
peace and happiness. So come along, and let us prose- 
cute our search. 
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Ben. Have with your honour: Uil not be behind 
hand in a chace of humanity. 

Adm, { Pausing.| Ah! Ben Brown—Ben Brown— 
{’m a weak old fool after all. 

Ben. Nay, your honour— 

Adm. Yes, 1 am-now don't contradict me, for 1! 
can’t bear it. Tsay I’m a weak old fool. 

Ben. Well, your honour knows best, to be sure, 

Adm. Oh, Algernon! my dear, unworthy, disobe- 
dient, unfeeling, incomparable son ! 

{ Mait, Ben follows, er. 


SCENE V.—The Gardens of the Seraglio by moonlight 
—on one side a portion of the Bey’s Palace extends 
upon the stage. 


Enter ORASMIN, L 


Oras. Confusion on this ill-timed embassy! but let 
them threaten as they may, ne’er will LE consent to part 
with the bright Amanda. Mine she must be—and 
speedily ; then may [ assert a husband’s right to hold 
her. 


SONG .—ORASMIN. 


Yes—tis decreed—thou lovely fair , 

Let foemen threat—I scorn the danger ! 
Should I resign those beauties rare, 

To bless some unbelieving stranger ? 


No—by yon burning stars I vow 
No other arms shall press thee ; 
Sure as their beams behold me now, 

1 will—I must possess thee ! 


Enter MAHMOUD, L. 


Mah. Pardon, my lord, this sudden intrusion; but 
beneath the garden wall we have espied two. slaves, 
whose purpose seems that of obtaining entrance, and 
wait to know your pleasure. 

Orus. Ha! slaves so near the seraglio wall at mid- 
night. Hush, I hear voices—away! and summon a 
guard: [E will observe their movements. 

{itxit MaumMoup, R.—OrAsMin conccals himself behind 
the trees—ALGERNON and Timortiy appear above 
the wall, enguged in seciring a rope ladder ; which, 
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when dane, they descend. Duriiy this the symphony 
of the following 


SESTETEF AND CHORUS. 


ALGERNON, Timothy, AMANbA, LaurRetrtTa, ORAS- 
MIN, Omar, and GUARDS. 


Alger. Softly —softly—lest the sound 
Rouse the slumbring guards around. 
Tim, ‘This way—this way—do not fear, 
All is silent—no one’s near. 
Alger. Be this the sign then we are here.-- 
[ He clups his hands. 
Hither, my love, thy footsteps speeding, 
Haste to hush all vain alarms, 


Ainter AMANDA and LAURETTA, R. 


Aman. Wither, my love, the signal heeding, 
Glad T seek thy shelt’ring arms. 

Laur. Thus the secret night befriending, 
Captives we no longer stay. 


Alger. 

Aman. € Thus the envious wall ascending, 

Laur. Speed we on our silent way. 

& Tim. ‘ 

[ As they are about to depart, OrasMIN stands before 

sailed 

Oras. Hold, traitors, hold !— 

Alger. The Bey !—despair. 


Must give me strength then—tyrant, die! 
[Aiminy a dagger at ORASMIN, who wrests it from 
his grasp. | 
Oras. Ha!—wretch--my guards !—ne’er think to fly. 
Seize him !—secure 





Enter Omar, nith guards bearing torches, v. they 
seize ALGERNON and TimotTny. 


Aman, [Springing forward and falling at the feet of 
the Bey. | 
Oh! hear my prayer— 
My shame—remorse—oh ! hear and spare! 
Alyer. Behold her husband !—! Speaking. | 
Oras. Ter husband !—living !—hence away ! 
In vain you kneel—in vain you pray! 
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Lead on !—to lift the assassin’s steel, 
Shall Christian dogs presume ? 

My vengeance he shall deeply fecl— 
Death be the traitor’s doom! 


bee } Lead on !—to lift, &c. 
All. Rage, grief, and distraction, my bosom now 
tear, 
While demons surround me and kindle de- 
Guards, spair, 
Xe. Lead on! lead on! 


Death be the traitor’s doom. 


END OF ACT Ile 





ACT IIL. 


SCENE I.—4 Grand Hall in the Palace, with distant 
view of the Bey—great noise without. 


Enter several Slaves evincing signs of excessive joy, 
followed by MauMmouD, R.U.E 


Slaves. Huzza !—huzza, for the brave Britons ! 

Mah. Silence, I say, again silence, | command you. 

Ist Slave. Command—a fig for your commands now.— 
We are free, we may do as we like—aye, crack away ; 
we don’t value your whip a straw’s-end now. 

Mah. There's gratitude !—after all the trouble I’ve 
had with them, correcting and breaking in their turbu- 
lent dispositions ; 3; and now, though they behold me for 
the last time, not so much as a tear in the eyes of any 
one of them. They'll soon forget that I ever had the 
care of them. 

Ist Slave. No fear of that, master Mahmoud ; you have 
made lasting impressions on some of us, I warrant, 

Mah. Well, stand back—stand back—here comes the 
English Admiral. 

Slaves. Huzza! huzza! 

D 
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Enter ApMIRAL RocKWARDINE, HartTLEY, Ben 
Brown, and OMAR: L, U. E.—the Slaves press around, 
and endeavour to evince their gratitude. 


Slaves. A blessing on the brave Britons !—long life 
to our gallant protector—huzza! 

Adm. | Repressing them.| There—that will do, that 
will do. Stifle your feelings, or you'll stifle me, 

Slaves. You have restored us to freedom—to life. 

Adm, Don’t smother me then in return, 

Mak, They never show’d any desire to smother me. 

Adm. Oho !—[ To MaumMoup ] by your baton of office, 
you are the worthy whipper-in of this motley pack ? 

Mah, 1 am—I have the honour to be head overseer, 
whose office it is to see that the slaves go about their 
business. 

Adm. Well—its’ now my office to see that you go about 
yours ; but first, are these the whole of the slaves un- 
der your charge ?—give we the list. 

{[Maumoup delivers a scroll—he reads. 
** Dutch, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, Genoese,” 
—Are there no English? 

Mah. Not one. 

Adm. What—not one ?—yes, I am sure there is one. 
Now don’t contradict me, for I can’t bearit. One.a 
tall, well-inade, good-looking—in short, one not unlike 
me!—ha ! is there not ?—if you wish to destroy me, say 
no. 

Mah No. 

Adm. { Aside.] Then my last hope is gone! { am no 
longer a father—the vessel of my peace is stranded for 
ever !—they mustn’t see me weep though—they shan’t 
see me weep—I will, | will command myself. Well, 
you Mr. Mussulman slave-driver, or whatever is your 
heathen appellation—we’ll take the liberty of lightening 
your toils of office—there, [fo Slaves. ] away, every one 
of you, to the ships—’tis the Bey’s command that you all 
pass free. 

Slaves. Huzza! !—England for ever !—huzza ! 

[Kreunt shouting—several elbow MAHMOUD as they 
pass—L. U.E. 

Mah. Here’s a hole made in our domestic establish- 
ment !—my Christian flock gone, at one sweep. I'll set 
all the negroes to double work directly. [Ezit, R. 

Adm. | To OmMar.| Now Algerine, ere we ruturn, 
swear in your master’s name, 

| Aman, | Without.) Off—ict me pass. 
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AMANDA rushes in, followed by SELIM, R. 


Aman. Where is he?—let me sink :t his feet, and 
implore his interference and protection. 

[She falls on her knees before the ADMIRAL. 

Adm, What’ is the meaning ? whois this poor un- 
fortunate ? 

Aman. A wretched—a distracted female, whose hus- 
band they have led away to death !—oh, save him ere 
yetit be too late: even now, perhaps, the fatal bowstring 
is entwined around his neck—save him, and snatch me 
from perdition. 

Omar. Heed her not, gallant sir;- her husband has 
been justly condemned for attempting the life of our il- 
lustrious master—for aiming at his breast the midnight 
steel. 

Adm, Ha !—an assassin. 

Aman. Oh, yet have pity on him—it was in madness 
that he erred. 

Adm. What! you admit his guilt—then, by the com- 
mon law of nations, he stands a convicted felon—J] can- 
not save him—take her away. 

Selim, Lady, you must with us. 

Amun. No—bid me not forego my last, my only hope 
—brave Englishman! yet hear me—yet assist me. 

Adm. Would that we might with justice. Old Rock- 
wardine would stand your foremost friend. 

Aman. [With energy.| Ha !—Rockwardine !—did 
you say Rockwardine ? 

Adm. That, lady, is my name. 

Aman, It is then—it must be so—oh, blessed, blessed 
chance! you do not know that he—my husband— 

[Struggling for breath. 

Selim. Come, lady, no more delay. 

[ Endeavouring to lead her off. 

Aman. [Resisting | Oh, grant me but a moment— 
yet, yet a word.—While I have breath to speak it— 
gave him—presei ve—your son! 

{She falls into the arms of Sevim, and is carried 
off, R. OMAR following: the Admiral stands pe- 
trified. 

Ben. Whew! what a squall is here! 

Adm. My son! did she say my son? It can’t be. 

Ben. Altogether unpossible, your honour. 

Adm. [Passionately,| You lie—it must be !—con- 
demn'd to death! They shan’t touch a hair of his head. 

vp 2 
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I'll blow their dingy-coloured carcasses to the devil 
first. Holloa~you turbaned lubbers, come back—come 
back, I say. 

Hart. For heaven’s sake, sir, consider where you are 
--consider the situation in which you stand. 

Adm, Consider my son. Shall I leave him to die 
beneath their rascally hands, without making an effort 
to save him? 

Hart. Yet think, if, as they assert, he be really 
guilty ? 

Adm. Well, if he be really guilty, Pll have him 
hanged at Newgate—not butchered by a sct of scurvy 
Algerines. So, let ne pass, you great grinning son of 
a sea calf; [To Ben.}| Get out of my way, or by ane 
Lord Harry Til knock you down. 

Hart. What would you do? 

Adm. Upset this piratical hornet-nest from it’s very 
foundations,—blow up their bulwarks--set their city a- 
blaze--smoke every mother’s son from their biding- 
holes, and send them, like squibs, hissing hot into 
the air. Come along, Ben Brown, FH work them for 
this. 

Ben. If you would but be cool and listen to reason— 

Adm. 1 won't listen to reason—and V1l never be 
coo] again. What, my son, my Algernon! I'll bea 
Vesuvius, vomiting flaines for ever ! Talk of Pompeii 
—they shan’t dig out Algiers for ten thousand cen- 
turies! So come along, 1 say. My son! Well, 
well, Pilrevenge him at such a rate that—no, [ll perish 
by his side! [lle rushes oul, the others follow, L. 


SCENE II.—An Apartment in the Palace—folding 
Door in front. 


Enter LAURETTA, R 


Laur. Heigho! I wonder what has become of poor 
Timothy ; they have cut off his good-looking head, no 
doubt, and I shall never see him again. Who comes ?7— 
that ugly old Cogi. Go where I will, he haunts me 
like my shadow. 


Eater Coe, u. 
Cogi. Ha, ha, little sly one, are you there? I have 


not forgot the trick you played me in the gardens ; and 
}am come to punish you, you little rogue. 
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Laur. That is to make love to me, I suppose, oa 
usual, 

Cogt. Aha, [have something to tell you. Come here, 
you are very pretty 

Laur. Is that all? I thought you were going to tell 
mé some news. But listen, and Pll tell you something 
in return—listen to a tale of other times that shall con- 
sole me in my present captivity. 


SONG.—LAURETTA. 


In Tunis’ fair city, as ] have been told, 

Once liv’d a Bashaw, cruel, ugly, and old, 

And he a young maiden in durance had pent, 

Till she to espouse him would give her consent ; 

He plac’d guards around her, and girt with a wall, 

But she found the means still to escape from them all. 

Let fortune then menace, and scowl as she may, 

Lauretta will ever be jocund and gay. 

Singing, Fal-lal-lal-la, &c. 

There—do you hear that? But stay. [Aside] A 
thought strikes me.—What if I pretend to favour 
his suit, may it not incline him to wink at my 
escape? I'll try, at any rate. Indeed, Mr. Cogi, it is 
no use your saying soft things to me—don’t I know that 
you say the same to every woman you meet. 

Cogi. No, no, I shew them no such favour; you 
have got into my head, and I think of nothing else from 
morning till night, and night till morning, 

Laur, If 1 was sure of that indeed—but no, you are 
a deceiver, like the rest of your sex, and take a plea- 
sure in raising hopes that you never mean to realise. 

Cogi. Don’t wrong me so much as to think so. Pl 
realise your utmost hopes, depend upon it. 

Laur. Why then, to come to the point at once—Will 
you run away with me? 

Cogi. Run—run away with you? 

Lau;. Yes, if you really wish to prove the strength 
of your affections, you'll carry me to England. 

Cogi. Carry youto England !—that would be prove 
ing the strength of my affections with a vengeance. 

Laur. What—you hesitate. Then I see how it is.— 
You do not care a farthing for me, and you are a vile, 
false, and perfidious man, to set about deceiving a poor 

dp 3 
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girl after this fashion. You have ruined my peace for 
ever.—You have, you little monster.—Oh dear! - oh 
dear !|— [ Pretending to cry. 

Cogi. Bless my heart—what shall 1 do?—I did not 
think she doated upon me as much as all this. Dry your 
eyes, my dear. 

Laur. [Sobbing.} You—you- you won't run away 
with me then? 

Cogi, Ey! t believe [ must—it will certainly kill 
her if I don't, --Yes, T will, I will run away with you. 

Laur. But this very day—this very hour? 

Cogi. Whenever you please. [Aside.| Poor soul! 
how eager she is to get me all to herself.—1 will just 
step and pack up my chattels, and then we will be off.— 
‘You must know, my dear—but this is a great secret— 
that our master fas at sundry times trusted me to take 
care of his jewels, so that [have been able to take care 
of myself, now and then—you understand.—Ha, ha, 
ha :—clever dog, an’t 1? cunning Cogi.-And what 
with a diamond at onetime, and a ruby at another, 
I've amassed as pretty a set of sparklers—I should not 
wish to leave them behind. I will just go for them, 
and come back; and then we will steal away, and no- 
body a bit the wiser. 

Laur, But, Cogi, if lam seen leaving the palace in 
this dress, shall I not be stopped by the guard? 

Cogi. No fear of that; Pll wrap you up ina great 
cloak, and then nobody will know you from a man.— 
They won’t suspect that any woman is going off with me. 

Laur, No—that IT dare say they won't. 

Cogt. But we will shew them what love can do. Ifa. 
ha !—I’m a happy Mussulman. [ Exit Coat, u 


Enter Timotnuy, cautiously lookiny around, R. 


Tim. Hist, hist! Lauretta. 

Laur. “Ey! what? Timothy! haven’t they cut ot. 
your head? 

Tim. No: I believe I feel it still on my shoulders ; 
though how long it will sit there is a question beyond 
my solution—But what is this that I have overheard 7— 
You are not going to elope with yon mumbling old 
Mussulman ? 

Laur. No, no. Pil explain all that by and by. An- 
swer me first—What has enabled you to escape from 
prison ? 
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Tim. A hole in the wall, which a set of compassion- 
ate rats had commenced, and which, by dint of great la- 
bour, [ contrived to squeeze through, thanks to the 
spare dict I have lately been kept on. ‘Phe hole would 
have foiled but a moderate feeder. 

Laur. And where are you going now ? 

Tim. That’s just what I wish you to tell me, Tm 
steering as blindly as a ship without compass, Oh' 
if I could but get clear of these walls, 1 should think it 
the best tour L ever made in my life—if I could but 
reach the gardens unobserved. 

Laur. impossible ! the attempt would cost you your 
life. 

Lim. Why, that would be paying rather too dear for 
it, to be sure. But how, if I stay? 

Laur [| Musing.| I am suspended betwixt hope and 
fear. 

Tim. Yes 3 but I shall be suspended between heaven 
and earth; that will be the wind-up of all my travels. 
i shall never live to see myself in print—neatly cased 
in boards in a bookseller’s window.— 

Laur. Stop a moment. Will you engage, if I get 
you safely off to the English ships, to come back and 
liberate your master aud me? 

Tim. That I will, and seal the compact thus. 

{ Kissing her. 

Laur. Nay, if you fluster me in this manner, I shall 
not be able to contrive any thing. Here, conceal your- 
self behind this door, and follow my instructions with- 
out saying a word-—there’s somebody coming. 

Tim, Somebody coming! Vu gone. 

{ He retires berind the door. 


Re-enter Coat, L. with a large Cloak. 


Cogi. Here, my poppet, here is the cloak, and here 
are the jewels. | Opening Casket.] They sparkle like 
your eyes. Very pretty, don’t you think ? 

Laur, Very pretty, I admire them much. 

Putting the Casket up in her bosom. 

Cogi. By ! They will trouble you, I fear. Ul take 
them again, if you please. 

Laur No, they'll be very safe with me. Come, let 
us begone; give me the cloak. 

Cogi. Here it is—-but the jewels— 
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Laur, Oh, never mind the jewels. Before I wrap 
myself up, go and see that nobody is looking. 

[Coat goes to the side to look out—Lauretta 
beckons Timotny forward—Throws the 
Cloak over him, and gives him the Jewels. 

Cogi. No, nobody is near. 

Laur. Are you sure of that? Keep a strict watch 
now, and remember when I’ve covered my face, I shall 
not speak a word till we are quite out of danger. 

Cogi. Good. Say when you are ready. 

Laur. Ready. [She hastily retires, M. p,. 

Cogi. Take hold of my arm then, and let us begone. 
Ha, ha! I hardly know you myself now. [Timorny 
shakes his head.| That’s right, hide your face, and 
don’t talk. You have got the jewels? [Timotny 
nods his head.| Then all’s as it should be. Ha, ha, 
ha! what a happy old Mussulman am I! 

[Erit Coc leading Timorny, u. 

Laur. [Coming forward.) There they go—out 
thro’ the portal—now if Cogi can but deceive the 
guard, as I have deceived him—all will be well—then 
Timothy will return, and I hope succeed in releasing 
me from my state of miserable splendor; for, faith, 1 
am heartily sick of it. [ Exit. 


SCENE III.—An open part of the Country, near the 
Sea Coast. 


Enter Coat leading Timotnuy still muffled up, uw. 


Cogi. This way—we are clear of every danger now, 
so that you may uncover your sweet face, my darling, 
and cheer my soul with a sight of its beauties—ha, ha ! 
what a happy old dog am I! 

Tim. [In a female voice.| But are you quite sure we 
are out of danger? 

Cogi. Quite sure--you may uncover your face whenever 
you please, and give vent to the sweet feelings of love— 
what, you don’t wish to show your blushes? ha, ha, I 
see how it is—F must go down on my knees, and beg 
that my little charmer will give me but one peep. [T1- 
MOTHY uncovers.| Who the devil are you ? 

Tim. Whoam I? why your love, to be sure—your 
soul, your charmer. 

[ Running to embrace— Coat slips away. 
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Cogi. Charm the devil! Pill have you hanged, who- 
ever you are! I will, you ugly beast—Holloa! 

[ Calling. 

Tim, Stop a moment —you forget—there’s nobody 
near. 

Cogi. What is become of my jewels? where are my 
jewels ? I wonder—— 

Tim, [Producing them.| Here safe in my custody. 

Cogi. Oh, you villain! you robber! give them back 
—would you steal another man’s property?) How did 
you come by them, IT should like to know ? 

Tim, Navy, how did you come by them? mine they 
are at present. however, and mine they shal} remain— 
my tour has no’ been one of pleasure, it shall be one of 
profit, at any rate—so lead the way to the ships. 

Cogi. Lead the way ?—Ha! who comes? (With 
joy.\ One of the Bey’s officers—now, you varlet, Vil 
have you hanged! now I will have such vengeance 
—you shall see— 

Tim. ( Hastily throwing the Cloak over him.) Stop 
a moment—If you dare betray inc, that instant I'll dis- 
close your theft of the jewels, and if J must be hanged. 
have the pleasure at least to see you swinging beside 
me. 

Cogi. M—m—m—me—swinging' Oh, Mahomet, no 
--I will not betray—Ill do what you wish—say what 
you wish—Indeed [ will. 

Tim, Say then—hush !—IFll prompt you. 


Enter OMAR, R. 


Omar. How now, Cogi,—who is this stranger ? 
Tim. Say a friend of yours. [ Aside to Coal 
Cogi. He—he’s a friend of yours. 

Omar. A friend of mine ? 

Tim. { Aside.| Curse your SUDIGUY =RO 

Cogi. Curse your stupidity—no— 

Omar. (Half drawing his sabre.) What's that you 
say? fair words, if you please. 

Tim. [Coming forward. | You'll excuse my friend 
Cogi, sir, but he is a little under the influence of fear ; 
just at present ; - he has by his negligence incurred the 
displeasure of ‘the Bey, in permitting the escape of 2 
prisoner—one Timothy Tourist — was it not, Cogi? 

Omar. What! the foo! who was condemned to be 
hanged this morning ? 
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Cogi. Yes! the fool who was condemned to be 
hanged this morning. 

Omar. And you are now in pursuit of him, TI sup- 
pose. Ah! you wish he had been well tucked up, I 
dare say, before he put you to this trouble. 

Cogi. 1 do, with all my soul. [Aside.] That is no 
lie, at any rate. 

Omar. Well, success attend your search, I must to 
our master with dispatches from the citadel; the Bey 
has countermandcd the liberation of the slaves: we 
may therefore expect some hot work yet. [ Exit. 

Tim. Expect hot work? Egad, all may do that who 
set foot in this country. 

(Coa endeavours lo steal off, L.—TimoTuy sees, 
and draws him back. 
Aha! no tricks upon travellers. Ul make free with 
your sword; [Draws it out.) and now march, lead on 
to the ships, or dame, Ul spit you like a cock-chaffer 
on the point of your own weapon. March, I say! 
Cogi. Oh! what a miserable old Mussulman am I! 
{[E2it, Timorny following. 


SCENE 1V.—The Interior of a Prison. 


ALGERNON discovered. 


Alger. Despise death? Yes: Heaven is my witness 
I could despise him, but for one agonizing thought—my 
wife! There is the tie that binds me; there the voice 
of nature cries ‘** live’? within my bosom, and loudly 
my heart’s core echoes the sound ! " 

Enter ORASMIN, L. U. E. 

Oras. Christian, | break upon thy prison’s solitude 
to tell thee death is near. 

Alger. Let it come on, 

Oras. Yet, hear me; though thy perfidy and base at- 
tempt upon my life might well close up each avenue to 
mercy, yet have I fixed on one condition to save thee 
from the death thy crimes have merited, to save and set 
thee free. 

Alger. On one condition 2? Look, then, it touches not 
my honour, or know, before you speak it, ‘tis rejected ! 

Oras. You have a wife. 

Alger. Ha! what of her? You have waked the 
chord of my soul’s deepest agony. 

Oras. By virtue of our country’s laws I can dissolve 
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your union: resign her then and you are free. [AL- 
GERNON slarts.| How! you answer not. Do you dis- 
dain my mercy ? 

Alger Mercy! Pervert not the meaning of that sa- 
cred word, Such mercy ! Yes: J spurn it—as I would 
thee, wert thou beneath my feet ! 

Oras. Rash fool, beware! Are ye not both my pri- 
soners 2? Could [ not command what I now deign to 
ask ? 

Alyer. No; Lam proud to say it. The body’s 
death indeed you may command, but not the soul's dis- 
honour ! 


DUET.—OrasMINn and ALGERNON, 


Oras. Traitor! prepare to mect thy doom: 

The dark assassiu’s hateful tomb ! — 
Alger. Abhorred tyrant !—do thy will! 

My steadfast soul shall scorn thee still !— 


tho’ 
thee, 


bear 
: me, 


Perchance bee, oats thy 
Think not i it will humble ; my } tone: 


Perchance when : 
Oh, no! tho’ the terture shall tear me, 


This vaunting Milne disown !— 


Both Then away : hee to death they shall 


thee, 


Oras. You reject my pardon? Prepare then to meet 
the death thy own obduracy awards thee. This oppor- 
tunity of freedom can never more return. Guards ! 

[ Calling, L, 
[ Noise without, as of men forcibly effecting an 
entrance, R. U. E. 


Enter Sexi, hastily, v. u. £. 


Mah. Save yourself, iny lord! a detachment of Eng- 
lish has fallen upon the palace, and is now forcing the 
inner gates. 

Oras. Confusion !—ring the alarm bell! Summon 
the guard—away !— 

{ Exit hastily with SELIM, L. U. &.—Great noise with- 

oul, R UV. E.—The Prison is for ced.} 
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Kater the ADMIRAL, Timotuy, and several SatLors, 
R. U. BE. in various directions, 


Tim. [As he enters.) Huzza! this is the cell. Vl 
swear to the rat-hole next door. 

Adm. Where is he? is he safe? does he live? Alger- 
non! 

Alger. Merciful heaven! my father! 

Adm, Yes—your fond, forgiving, foolish, doating, 
happy father,—Oh, my dear boy! my noble boy! do 
I indeed press youto my beating heart—again—again— 
Ucannot speak ! 

Tim, [Aside.| Bless my soul, if this meeting is not 
as affecting at that of the two Fridays in Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Adm, But are you sare you are safe? sound in body 
and limb? unharmed—untouched ? 

Alger. Thanks to your timely aid—yes, you behold 
me living. 

Adm. Then you young dog, how dare you put me to 
all this pain and anxiety? How dare you run away 
from your native country, placing your precious life at 
the mercy of a set of barbarians, and breaking your old 
father’s heart ? 

Alger, Alas! sir—what other resource was left me? 
You were at that time so inexorable. 

Adm, Ynexorablie! not a bit of it.—I only refused to 
hear you speak, and forbade you ever to come near me 
again.—Call that being inexorable ! 

Alger. Yet, how, if [had staid in England—forbid- 
den as I was to seek your presence. 

Adm, Why then I should have sought yours, to be 
sure: but you must needs fly off to foreign parts, and 
pop your neck within the noose of an Algerine halter 
as if you were not noosed enough already, ‘when you 
fied yourself to a wife, and be hanged to you. 

Alger. Oh, sir! speak not so slightly of one you know 
not. Now that your heart is open to compassion, think 
of my poor Amanda. 

Adm. Think of her! I shall never think of any 
thing else, I believe. Why it was she who preserv- 
ed your life—who restored you to my arms—who in- 
formed me of your being—your captivity and danger. 

Alger. Can it be possible? 

Tim. Yes, it was I though who led on the attack. I— 
skilled alike to wield the weapon and the pen. Lord 
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bless you, if it had not been for me—but VI publish my 
exploits hereafter. 


Enter HarT Ley, R. ULF. 


Hart. My gallant friend—betake yourself to the ships 
immediately. The commander has determined on a bom- 
bardment of the town. 

Adm. Ha!—a bombardment ? 

Tim. A bombardment—huzza !—here’s incident for 
my journal. 

Hart. 'The slaves have been stopped by a counter- 
order from the Bey ; who, moved by the solicitations 
of his officers, has bid defiance to our English flag. 

Adm. Has he, by Jove ?—V’m glad of it!—it will 
wave over the ruins of his own palace. We'll make 
him and his officers skip to as sharp a piece of music, 
as ever saluted an enemy's ears—we'll tumble their tow- 
ers about their heads, I warrant them. Come, Alger- 
uon. Come, my friends—all hands on board this in- 
stant. 

Alger. But my Amanda? 

Tim. And my Lauretta ? 

Adm. Heed them not at present—the distance of this 
palace from the citadel will be vheir sufficient safe- 
gaurd.—At the conclusion of the fray, you will meet in 
freedom. Come, every moment is precious—away—to 
the ships—away. 

Tim. Aye—all hands to the blow-up. Whata flaming 
finish it will make to my journal. [Exeunt, R. U. &. 


SCENE V.—An Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter ORASMIN, OmAR, and OFFICERS. 


Oras. {To Omar.] Bear back my greeting to the Bey. 
and say, I will attend his orders instantly.—[{ Evit Omar, 
L.] Selim,do thou remain behind, with a chosen guard te 
protect my palace—above all, watch o’er the safety of 
my dear Amanda —[Sevim bons and withdraws, R.—a 
distant cunnonade ts heard \—Wark !—they have com- 
menced the attack. Prophet of the faithful, fight on 
our side ! 


SONG .—ORASMIN. 


The bolt has burst !—the cloud that hung 
So long in air suspended, 
Wath now abroad its terrors flung, 
Hath now in ficry storm descended !— 
E 
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And hark !—the Moslem trumpet calls !— 
Haste—haste to mau the fortress walls. 


Soldiers of Heaven !—who burn to shed 
Heaven's vengeance on the unfaithful head! 
Oh! shrink not—since no mortal power 
Can haste or stay death’s certain hour ! 


Nv more—t!et Alla nerve my hand— 
And be our battle word ; 

Destruction to yon impious band— 
The Koran or the sword! 


Yet be some hovering spirit near 
To shield Amanda thro’ the doubtful strife ; 
Right onward, dauntless, then {’ll bear; 
But should she fall—farewell at once to life! 
| Hrit, R. 


SCENE VI.—A view of the Sea with the British Fri- 
yates.—On one side the Mole of Algiers in ruins, 
with fire breaking at intervals from various purts.— 
Leavy pieces of cannon are disposed about the Stage, 
which represents a portion af the battlements.— The 
British flug is conspicuous from above.- Several Sail- 
ors are scen landing Jrom Bouts.— The ADMIRAL 18 
in the front.—As tne scene diaws, aloud huzza ts 
heard from the Sailors.—ALGeRNON. in his aaval 
uniform, rushes from er vu.vt. tov. with a party of 
Satlors. 


Adm. Enough—enough ; their bulwarks blaze !— 
our British flag floats proudly o’er their battlements ! 
aod hither crowd our rescued friends to greet us !—sus- 
pead then the further rage of conquest, and be the 
Christian’s nobler triumph—mercy ! 

Enter Timotny, LaureTTA, ALGERNON, AMANDA, 
ORaASMIN, SalLors, &c. 


FINALE. 
Tim, Hold—hold! ere yet you put to sea, 
Pray friends first ship my love and me. 
Laur. Oh, yes !—at once farewell a shore, 


Where every man has wives a score. 


Chorus. While thus with friendship’s warm caress, 
We welcome back each Chrisiian slave 3 
E’en let our humbled toes confess 
That England conquers but to save, 
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Alger. 


Amen, 


Chorus. 
Oras. 
Laur. 
Tim. 
Chorus. 


Dear sir, my peerless bride receive, 
Her sorrows hush—her fears relieve, 
With kindly welcome, oh! approve 
The homage of her faithful love. 


While thus with friendship’s, &c. 
Lo !—vanquish’d with submission meet, 
My sword f lay at England’s feet. 


’Tis well !—his faults then Vil forgive. 
And tI think Vl let him live. 


While thus with friendship’s warm caress, 
We welcome back each Christian slave: 
E’en let our humbled foes confess 

That England conquers but to save. 
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REMARKS. 


Der HMreischuty. 


Ir is ridiculous to call the English a musical nation ; 
we may as well say they are a dancing one. This is not 


“ The jand of singing and of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves.” 


We sit at an opera with our eyes half open and half 
shut, nodding and winking like the owl in the wolf’s 
glen; and, if we dance,— 


“* How ill the dancing with the music suits J 
So Orpheus piay’d, and, like them, danced the brutes.” 


Unlike our continental neighbours, a concord of sweet 
sounds with us is not the summum bonum of human 
existence. We care not to put our heads in a musical 
pillory,— 


“* An opera’s like a pillory—may be said 
To nail our ears down, but expose our head.” 


The divine strains of Handel barely reconcile us to 
the Oratorio season once a year; and Haydn and Mo- 
zart cannot sustain the falling state of the Italian opera, 
without the aid of new names and new faces to suit the 
caprice of those who attend—not for the music, but the 
fashion. Were the English really an harmonious nation, 
their vwn composers might well satisfy the nicest ear.— 
Setting aside Handel as the noblest musician in the 
world, Arne, Purcel, Boyce, Jackson, and a host of 
others, may fairly uphold the English character for 
science, melody, and taste. Novelty is, however, the 
charm that must win us to sweet sounds ; and the intro- 
duction of Weber’s music into this country was the most 
popular and successful novelty in our time, and well re- 
paid the good taste that ventured the experiment. 

If anything could reconcile us to a man selling him- 
self to the devil, it must be his throwing in, by way of 
bonus, such music as Carl Maria Von Weber's. Indeed, 
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we are half inclined to suspect that the Carl must have 
followed the example of his friend Caspar, and, in like 
manner, bartered his own soul for a musical equivalent ; 
for, had the imps of darkness tuned their fiddles in the 
orchestra, and Lucifer himself presided at the piano- 
forte, symphonies more unearthly and diabolical had 
never been heard than those in the incantation scene. 
This opera makes no pretension to literary merit; yet 
the story (which is taken from the third volume of Po- 
pular Traditions of the Northern Nations, and in some 
respects resembles that of The Wood Demon) is well 
conducted. The melodramatic part was judiciously 
superintended by Mr. T. P. Cooke, whose performance 
of the sable huntsman, with his copper skin, green shirt, 
black wig, and brass collar, was meritorious and af- 
frighting ; and to the monsters under the immediate com- 
mand of Mr. Franklin, we can hardly award sufficient 
praise for their superhuman and grotesque appearance 
and deportment. The phantasmagoria of the skeleton 
stag, horsemen, and hounds, was particularly effective ; 
and the owl, winking and flapping its wings to the music, 
was decorous and appalling. A sort of magical sympa- 
thy ran throngh this infernal scene, from which the very 
trees, wheels, whips, and ugly faces, were not exempt. 

The grand features of Weber’s music are terror and 
sublimity. Gaiety and tenderness occasionally delight 
the ear; science leads it through all the mazes of en- 
chantment; but wildness and melancholy are its pre- 
vailing qualities, and sounds of deeper and more awful 
intonation never thrilled the soul since the triumph of 
the fabled Timotheus :— 


* Hark! hark !—the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head ; 
As, awaked from the dead, 
And amaz’d, he stares around, 


‘“ Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries; 
See, the furies arise,— 
See the snakes how they rear, 
How they hiss in the air, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes !” 


The death of such a man as Weber is a national cala- 
mity : genius is of no country—every land is its home. 
England received with open arms this magnificent coin- 
poser ; she crowned him with rapturous applause while 
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living, and would have entombed his sacred dust among 
her illustrious dead, but for the uncharitable bigotry of 
her priesthood, who could not endure that the solemn 
sounds of Catholic rites should profane a Protestant ca- 
thedral. On our first introduction to Weber, we were 
forcibly struck with his appearance and manner. A 
slender fragile form ; a weak, tremulous voice ; a counte- 
nance long, meagre, and pallid, but beaming with me- 
lancholy expression; and an eye full, sparkling, and in- 
telligent. Sickness and study had worn him to the bone ; 
and, though a young man, he had the tottering decrepi- 
tude of age. But his mind was active, fervent, and en- 
thusiastic ; the glorious sounds of his divine art kindled 
the fire of his spirit; and, his enthusiasm thus awa- 
kened, he moved, spoke, and directed with the alacrity 
and vigour that belong to health. But, the excitement 
over, his frame sunk beneath the effort,— 


‘CA fiery soul, which, working out its way, 


Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-iptorm’d the tenciment of clay.” 


Hail! and farewell! 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A dark and gloomy part of a thick forest. 
{ Front grooves. 


Enter Caspar, t., followed by Rouxo, cach with his 
rifle. 

Cas. {n vain I thread Rie ! In vain [call upon 
the hunters spirit! He answers not my summons. Does 
then, indeed, my hour approach? Has Zamiel deserted 
me? 

Rol. Pshaw! this is childish weakness :—be more a 
man! Thou knowest he will not answer here—in the 
wolf’s glen alone. 

Cas. How my heart sinks within me when I reflect 
that one more day—one little short-lived day—and, my 
conditions with the spirit unfulfilled, my day of life is 
over! [Calls.) What, Zamiel! Ho!—He comes not 
at my bidding, as he was ever wont ! 

Rol. Why should he answer? He knows you do not 
want his aid. 

Cas. True—he knows all my thoughts. [Aloud.] 
Spirit, or devil! whatsoe’er thou art—am I then 
doom’d ? 

cam, { Within, u.) Not yet! 

Cas. Whose voice was that 7- Was’t thine ? 

Rol. It was the voice of Zamiel :—he answered thee, 
Not yet ! 

Cas. No! but to-morrow yields me to his power. 
The seven years of prosperous fortune he promised 
have been idly wasted ; I know it well—and if 1 enlist 
not ere to-morrow’s noon another in his service, I am 
his ;—but I have still thy promise for assistance 
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Rol, Thou hast! 

Cas. And I, in turn, have promised thee my aid in 
time of need. Still I succeed not :—Rodolph, the 
surest marksman in the forest, has, by the power of 
the hunter’s spirit, been deprived of all his boasted 
skill—he hits his mark no longer—so shall he lose to- 
morrow’s prize, and her in whose love he has sup- 
planted me:—but this is not enough. What will his 
loss avail me, if I live not to witness it? Who shall 
enable me to yield him to the power of the spirit ? 

Rol. Thyself! It wants but perseverance, and thou 
wilt succeed. Thou hast still time. 

Cas. You give me hope and courage !—Desert me 
not, Rollo. An awful presage lies heavy at my heart— 
but I will make one desperate effort more ; and, should 
I succeed, the fall of Rodolph will at once prolong my 
term of life, and satisfy the vengeance of my heart. 

[Caspar rushes out, R., followed by Rouro. After 
their exeunt, gun fired behind. Music as scene 
changes. 


SCENE Il.—An open space, with a forest in the 
distance: in the back-ground, u., a target with a 
star. On. vu. £., a Village-Inn, with round table, 
three rustic chairs, tin gjapanned jug, and horn cup. 
On L. s. E. a bush.—At the change of scene Ropoiru 
is discovered mith his rifle, disconcerted at having 
missed the mark, the Peasants sneering at him. 
KILLIAN aiming with his rifle on R., and fires at the 
eleventh bar of the music. The star falls from the 
target, anda general shout is given by the Jagers 
and Villagers. 


CHORUS.—Jagers and Villagers. 
Victoria! let fame to the master be given, 
His rifle the star of the target hath riven: 
He hath no peer, 
Seek far or near— 
Victoria, Victoria ! 
[ The target is taken down by the Villagers. 
Rod. Go on; shout, shout! Have my eyes, then, 
lost their sight, or my rifle its power? [Sits x. s. £. 
[ Music: aprocession is formed. Siz Peasant- 
» boys, KiuLian as king, with prize medal and a 
large bouquet fastened to his breast by some of 
the female peasaniry. The procession passes, 
followed by Huntsmen and Peasants, and where 
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Rodolph is seated they all potnt snecringly at 
him. At last, Kituian struts ap to Ropo.pn. 


SONG—KILLIAN. 
Why, good people, are you gazing? 
Whom, good people, are you praising ? 
Doff your hats,—U’m king to-day: 
Do you hear me, eh, eh, eh? 
[All pull off their hats but RopouP4s. 


Never mind, I will not slight thee ; 
Come to-morrow, I invite thee ; 
Grant to others something, pray : 
Look at this, sir, eh, eh, eh? 
[ Pointing to the nosegay and staw 


. Ge Hirde 


How this star and flower adorn me! 
Now what huntsman dares to scorn me ? 
So you lost the prize to-day ? 
So you miss’d it, eh, eh, eh? 


Red. [Starting up, seizes Kirtian by the throat. } 
Taunt me no longer, or— 
{ Peasants surround Ropo.px and KILLIAN. 


Enter Kuno, i. uU.&., followed by Caspar and Roto. 


Kuno. Hold! hold! What may this mean? Shame, 
sheme! What! thirty against one? Who dared to 
lift his hand against one of the Ranger’s huntsmen? 

Kil. [Trembling.| Dear Mr. Ranger, there was no 
harm intended: he who misses every time must needs 
expect a little jeering on the occasion. 

| Peasants laugh. 

Kuno. Silence! And who missed every time? surely, 
not Rodolph. 

Kil. Ah! that is always the way, when the peasant 
gets the better of the huntsman :—but ask him himself 
—he cannot deny it. { Consequentially. 

Rod. {Holding his head down, and crossiny to v. | 
T cannot. 

Cas. [Aside.| I shall succeed. 

Kuno. Is it possible, Rodolph? Till within the last 
mouth you bad not an equal in the whole country 5 
but, since that time, you have not brought home a 
feather ; and now—shame, shame ! 

Cas. Believe me, comrade, it is as 1 told you: some 
one has bewitched you; and, unless you dissolve the 
charm, you may rely that you— 
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Kuno, Nonsense ! 

Rod. And to-morrow is the trial-shot! What is to 
become of me to-morrow ? 

Kil. What is the trial-shot? We have often heard 
of it; but I could never Jearn the particulars. ‘Tell us, 
Mr. Kuno. 

[All the peasants draw near to listen. 

Kuno. Well, I will. The hounds of the prince hav- 
ing many years since started a stag on which a man 
was fettered, for having shot a royal deer, the prince, 
moved with compassion, offered a great reward and an 
hereditary rangership to him who should kill the stag 
without wounding the man. An ancestor of mine, 
named Kuno, in pity more than avarice, fired:—the 
stag fell, and the man remained unhurt. 

Kil. Bravo, bravo! that was a shot. 

Cas. Or a good chance—or perhaps, something more. 

[ Mysteriously. 

Kil. So that is the origin of the trial-shot ? 

Kuno. Hear the end. It was even then as it is now : 

[Looking at Caspar|—the wicked always slander 
the good, and the enemies of Kuno endeavoured to per- 
suade the prince that my ancestor had made use of a 
magic ball. 

Cas. [Aside.| I thought so. 

Kil. A magic ball! [7'o the Peasants.| These are 
snares of the devil. A magic ball !—my grandmother 
told me all about it—six hit, the seventh misses——that is, 
Zamiel, the forest spirit, directs the seventh wherever 
he pleases. 

Cas. Nonsense !—’tis nothing but natural skill. 

Kuno. For this cause the trial-shot was instituted :— 
it is likewise customary that the successful candidate 
shall, on the same day, be married to the most beau- 
tiful and virtuous girl of the village. But enough of 
this:—you may now home, Rodolph, and see if the 
beaters have returned. Courage, man; the enchant- 
ment that affects you may be only love. I expect you 
at court before sunrise. 


DUET~—Ropo.Px and Roto. 


Rod. Qh, how dark and dreary 
‘ Will to-morrow o’er me rise ! 
Rol. Now in thy rifle 
Future joy or sorrow lies. 
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Chorus. Fortune may return to-morrow ; 
Chase then every fear away. 
Rod. Ah, what guilt thus chills me with dismay ? 
How my soul is chill’d with sorrow ! 
Life the loss can never bear. 
Rol. Place in Heaven thy firm reliance, 
Then thou canst have nought to fear. 
Then up to the cliffs and the mountains 
To-morrow, ere dawning of day. 
Cho. Each bird and beast that there wanders, 
Our rifles shall give us for prey. 
Let merry-toned horns then be sounded, 
And peal through yon hill’s rocky side ; 
To-morrow, ere evening, their echoes 
Shall welcome the bridegroom and bride. 


[Exeunt Kuno, Caspar, Rouio, and HunrsMen, 
only, L. 

| While last symphony is played, the Peasants form 
themselves in centre, buck ef stage. During the 
above duct and chorus, the stage becomes pro- 
gressively dark. 


Kil. A good, worthy gentleman, that Ranger :—but it 
is already nearly dark. Let us away to the tap. Come, 
[7o Ropotpn] we will remain good friends, my brave 
fellow. YT wish you better luck to-morrow, with all my 
heart. Cheer up:—come along with us, and dance 
away sorrow. 

Rod, 1 thank you. {Turns up stage, und sits, wu. 

Kil. Well, as you please. Come, friends, while you 
waltz, 171] play. 

[KILLIAN takes up pandean pipes, and plays 
during the waltzing. The Peasants exeunt, 
u. to the inn—the dancers waltz off severally— 
RODOLPH rises. 


GRAND SCENA—Ropo.pu. 


Oh! I can bear my-fate no longer,— 
E’en hope is banish’d from my soul: 
What unknown guilt thus haunts my spirit, 
And o’er me works its dark contro] ? 
Through the forests, through the meadows, 
Joy was wont with me to stray, 
While my rifle, never-failing, 
Made each bird and beast my prey. 
B 
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When at length from chace loaded, 
Ere home rose before my sight, 
Agnes smiling came to meet me, 
Clothed in beauty’s heavenly light. 
And am I now by Heaven forsaken, 
And left, the power of chance to know 7— 
[Zamiew crosses behind Jrom tu. to Rn. 
Will Hope’s long slumber ever waken,— 
Or am I doom’d to endless woe ? 
Now, methinks, beside her lattice 
Imy lovely Agnes see; 
While her ear seems fondly listening 
Every coming sound for me: 
See, she fondly waves a welcome, 
Fancy’s eye her lover sees— 
But her signal gains no answer, 
Save the sigh of whispering trees ! 
What dark’ning power is ruling o’er me? 
[ZAMIEL re-enters, R., watching RopoLPH. 
My anxious bosom fear hath riven; 
Despair hath spread her snares before me : 
Does fate rule blindly ? aid me, Heaven! 
[RopoLpn kneeis—Zamien shudders, starts, and 
disappears, L 


Enter Caspar, L., with loaded rifle. 


Cas. Are you still here, comrade? I was fearful 
should not meet you. 

Rod. Why are you thus for ever dogging my steps ? 

Cas. This is the return I always meet! but still my 
kindness binds me to your fortune. I thought I could 
be of service to you; and, after running myself out of 
breath for your sake, these are my only thanks. 

Rod. Of service to me? 

Cas. Yes :—with the friendship I profess, do you 
think I do not feel for you? Have you not been the 
jest of these churls to-day! Rouse your manly resolu- 
tion, and drive your disappointment from your mind 
my dear fellow. [Goes to the table :—taking the jug up.| 
But what have you here? it is mere water: this will 
never kill care, boy. [Calling at inn door.| Ho, ho, 
there! some of your best wine! Should it cost me my 
last farthing, comrade, I would not see you melancholy 
while a drop of wine could be got to cheer you. 
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Enter Peasant, with flask and two horn cups, from 
the inn, L., places them on the table, which he brings 
JSorward, with the three rustic chairs. 


Cas. [Seats himself on wu. of table, pours out wine 
Jrom flask into horn cup.] Come, you must drink 
with me. 

Rod. You must excuse me; my head is already too 
much confused. 

Cas. Could I but prevail on him to drink !—[Calling 
aside.|—Help, Zamiel ! 

{ ZAMIEL appears above the bush, tL. 

Cas. [Starting.) You here! [ZaAmIEL disappears. 

Rod. ae round, advances to his seat at table, 
r.] With whom did you speak ? 

Cas. I! with no one.—Ha! I see. [Aside.]—I only 
said, ‘‘ You here!’’ as, while I was pouring ont wine 
for you, I saw Rollo yonder.—Ho, Rollo! join us, my 
friend. . 


Enter Rout.o, B. 


Rol. Ah, comrade—what! wine afloat! a can with 
you, with all my heart. 

[Roto sits in c. behind table, pours out wine, 
and drinks. 

Rod. But I cannot drink. 

Cus. Nay, nay, you must not refuse me—[Apart to 
Roiio.] Remember my instructions, and I will fulfil 
the promise I have made you. [ Takes up the horn cup. | 
Well, here’s to the Ranger: you will drink his health, 
surely ? 

Rod. 1 cannot refuse to join to our worthy master’s 
health. [All drink. 

Cas. Now for a song. [ Sings. 

‘* Noah when he drew his fill—’’ 
[Ropourn appears discontented, 

Cas. Well, then, Rollo will sing us another. 

Rol. With all my heart, brother. Wine warms the 
heart to love—love flies to wine in woe—so love and 
wine shall be the burthen of my song. 

[Rouxo comes forward, with flask and cup, 


SONG—Ro 10. 


Life is darken’d o’er with woe, 
Bid the ruddy nectar flow ; 
Wine’s the soul of joy below: 


B2 
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Bless’d by Bacchus, rosy wine 

Makes a mortal half divine. 

Fill, O fill the cup before thee! 

Bacchus, Bacchus, I adore thee! 

[ Fills and drinks while dancing to symphony 


Life is darken’d o’er with woe, 
Bid the ruddy nectar flow ; 
Love’s the soul of joy below: 
Bless’d by beauty, rosy wine 
Makes a mortal all divine. 
Fill, O fill the cup before thee! 
Venus, Venus, I adore thee! 


[Again fills, drinks, and dances; afterwards 
Rot to returns to his seat. 

Cas. Now here’s to the health of Agnes; and he 
who can refuse to drink the health of his bride, is no 
better than a skulker. 

Rod. To Agnes! Bless my sweet maid! T join you 
freely in that toast. { They all join and drink. 

Cas. Can I make nothing of you? 

Rod. What would you wish from me? 

Cas. Why to see you drink and drown care. [Pours 
out wine. | Come, here is our prince! and he who does 
not join in this, is no better than a traitor. 

Rod. Well, but this shall be the last. [All drink.] 
To be frank with you, I am in no humour to enjoy 
either your song or your company. 

Rol. [Rising.| Not enjoy my song! If that’s the 
case, be assured I shal} not trouble you with my com- 
pany, and so farewell—[Crosses to L., and whispers 
Caspar ]|—l see, by the temper he is in, you have but 
little chance with him:—but try him hard, and I will 
join you again presently. [ Azit Royo, 1. 

Cas. How can you be offended ut such trifles ? Rollo 
is an honest fellow in the main, though a little mis- 
chievous. 

[The village clock strikes seven—Ropo.pn is 
going. 

Cas. You are not surely going home already ? [ Rises. 

[The gradual darkness over the stage increasing. 

Rod, It is time :—the clock has just struck seven. 

Cas. You are going to Agnes; but don’t you think 
she will be pre neice’ to find you have not wona 
prize to-day? You know she expected one as a good 
omen for to-morrow, 
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Rod. Oh the poor girl !—and I to-morrow—~ 

Cas. But stay :—perhaps I may do something to 
relieve you. What would you say to me if I were to 
ensure you success for to-morrow ? 

Rod. Ensure me success ? 

Cas. Yes; and to prove my friendship for you, I 
will tell you—but let it go no farther—I have often 
dropped you a hint, but you would never take it :— 
well, then, there certainly are some occult powers of 
nature—certain innocent hunting tricks, which might 
make your hunting chance a certainty. T'o-night there 
will be an eclipse of the moon immediately at twelve: 
—great things might be done then. 

[ZAMIEL w seen listening, R., and almost in- 
stantly disuppears. 

Rod. You measure out the poison to me by drops— 

vas. Now, comrade, if I could secure you a success- 
ful shot to-night, tocalm Agnes, and another to-morrow, 
to complete your happiness— 

Rod. You speak mysteriously. Are such things pos- 
sible ? 

Cas. Seeing is believing :—there,—take my rifle. 

Rod. (Taking Caspar’s rifle.] What must I do 
with it? 

Cas. Wait :—[ Looking up towards the back of stage, 
r.|--do we see nothing? Yonder flies an eagle ; fire! 

Rod. [Advancing towards u.| You are out of your 
senses—or take me to be so. [tis almost dark, and the 
bird appears like a black speck in the clouds. 

Cas. Never mind :—in the name of the mystery, 
fire ! 

{RopouPn, raising the rifle, and doubtfully towch- 
ing the trigger, it goes off. 

Zam. [| Behind, r., laughs aloud.| Ha! ha! hat ha! 

{RopoupyH looks at Caspar with dread. 

Rod. You may well laugh at the madness of my 
attempt. 

Cas. See, you have hit it: its nerveless pinions no 
longer aid its flight, headlong it falls; behold, ’tis at 
your feet! 

[RopoupH looks upwards ; the eagle, circling, de- 
scends, and falls dead at his feet. 

Rod. What is this? 

Cas. [Eramining the bird.| The largest eagle I ever 
beheld. What claws! and how well hit! immediately 
under the wing ; and not a feather hurt. 

Rod. An cagie! This, you know, is a fearful omen! 

n 3 
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I canngt conceive how it was shot:—this rifle is like 
my own. 

Cas. That shot will make the churls respect you, and 
Agnes leap with joy. [Plucks some of the feathers, and 
places them in Ropourn’s hat.| These, comrade, are 
omens of returning success. 

Rod. What is it you are doing? I feel awe-struck. 
With what did you load? what kind of a ball was it? 

[Returns rifle to Caspar. 

Cas. What ball? Why therein lies the secret :—but 
such balls never miss. Are you so ignorant as not to 
know what a charmed ball means? 

Rod. Nonsense! 

Cas. 1 learnt better than that in the army. 

Rod. (Looking at the eagle.| This shot is inconceiv- 
able :—it is dark twilight, and the eagle was sailing 
through the clouds. There is, then, some truth in it, 
‘after all, Have you more balls of the kind ? 

Cas. No—that was the last:—they have just served 
their turn. {In a significant manner. 

Rod. Served their turn !—what mean you ? 

Cas. Because we may geta fresh supply to-night. 

onrlipa. To-night ? 
’ Cas. Yes, this very night. Comrade, your fate 
stands under the influence of a happy constellation— 
you are destined for higher objects—the very night 
before you are to make the trial-shot in order to gain 
your office and bride—the moment you stand in need 
of assistance from the invisible powers, nature herself 
is prepared to help you. 

Rod. You promise largely, and, truth to speak, my 
fate appears to will it. Can you really procure me 
such balls? 

Cas. Ay, Rodolph, as many as you wish :—but does 
a man want assistance to do that which he himself can 
accomplish ? 

Rod. Wow are they to be obtained ? 

Cas. That 1 will teach you. Meet me by the first 
stroke of twelve in the wolf's glen. 

Rod. At midnight! In the wolf's glen! No:— 
strange stories are told about that spot, and at mid- 
night they say the gates of hell are open, and the 
fiends of darkness have power in the earth. 

Cus. Shame, Rodolph !—shame on your manhood !—— 
but I will not desert youin your need. I will help you 
to cast the balls—but this must be done in secret ; and, 
et midnight, ina charmed circle, in the wolf’s glen— 
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Rod. It seems already, when perhaps I know not 
half the conjurations that may be needful, an act for- 
bidden. [Crosses to L.] No—I dare not cast these 
balls. 

Cas. Tush, man! Why, I will stand your friend. 
I will cast for you; but you must be present. 

Rod, No, no; if not unlawful, what need of all this 
mystery? <A virtuous man has never need of midnight 
and the silent hour of darkness to conceal his acts. 
Give me some balls, if you can really, as you say, 
ensure me success; but bid me not to join you in ob- 
taining them. 

Cas. Are you, then, a coward, to wish to purchase 
your success by other people's danger, if there were 
any danger in the deed? Do you think the crime, if 
there were any, would so be lessened? Ina word, do 
you think, if there were any guilt, that it is not already 
upon you? [Taking up the eagle.| Do you imagine 
this bird was given to you by chanee? No :—a hidden 
and superhuman power guided the ball that pierced it: 
—that ball was charmed, 

Rod. Dreadful! Can it be possible? 

Cas. Can you doubt it?—yet ingratitude is the 
reward of the world. But I will cut off a wing, that 
I, at least, may have something of it. CASPAR, 
taking out his hunting-knife, kneels, culs off a wing, 
and rises with it.) tis very strange that you should 
risk the shot to comfort Agnes, and then not have the 
courage to repeat it once more, in order to make her 
yours for ever. The poor thing, who rejected me on 
your account, would not believe it were she told; nor 
would she till now have thought that Rodolph was a 
coward. 

Rod. Who dares to doubt my courage? 

Cas. Prove it, then :—if you have used a magic ball, 
it can be but a trifle to cast one. If you do not, you 
must know what will follow: you will miss to-morrow ; 
the girl will be refused you: she will die in despair ; 
and you will become the jest of all mankind—if some 
rash act does not lead you to do worse. [Caspar 
turns aside, and calis, in an under tone.] Help, 
Zamiel ! 

Rod. Agnes die! yes—yes—it must. [Giving his 
hand to Caspar.}] Comrade, I will meet you. 

Cas Mention then our meeting to no one—it might 
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prove dangerous to both. Remember, by the stroke of 
twelve! Do not betray me. 

Rod. [Taking his own rifle from the table, und cross- 
ing to x. 8.8.) I betray you! By the stroke of 
twelve expect me. {Exit Ropours, x. 8. £.] 

Cas. (Looking scornfully after Ropoupu, laughs 
snecringly.| Ha! ha! ha! Now, Rollo, my fine 
fellow, my fortune will be secured. 


Enter Roxro, 1. 


Rol. Yes, if you lose not the favourable moment. 
Tarry not here, but fly; and see all prepared for his 
arrival in the wolf’s glen. 

Cas. Fear notme. My stake is desperate :—body 
and soul are pledged for my success. 

[Exit Caspar, R. 


BRAVURA—ROoLLOo. 


Haste, haste, nor lose the favouring hour! 
Thy victim now is in thy power ; 
Hell’s dark’ning chains at length have found him. 
Svon his soul repenting will strive to fly ; 
But struggling is vain, 
When Hell links the chain, 
O nought can break the fetters round him :— 
Revenge! thy triumph is nigh. 
{Exit Rouio, r.—Stage-lights fuli on. 


END OF ACT I. 





ACT If. 


SCENE I.—An ante-room in the forest, with folding 
window doors closed by curtains ; the chamber hung 
round with stags’ horns, eagles’ feathers, and vari- 
ous hunting weapons. T'wo lighted candics; two 
vases, with coloured roses, on the table near L.; two 
chairs.—AGnNes discovered seated, and riscs during 
the symphony of the following 

SONG—AGNES. 
Say, my heart, why, wildly beating, 
Dost thou such emotion prove? 


Canst thou, when thy lover meeting 
Fear his truth, or doubt his love? 
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No, fondly no, my bosom sighs ; 
No, gently no, my heart replies. 
Then, fond beart, be silent ever, 
Be thy wild emotion o’er ; 
For with doubt and fearing, never 
Shall those throb—no, never more ! 


Light of life, and life’s best blessing. 

Is the love which meets return : 

Shall I, that rich boon possessing, 

E’er the matchless blessing spurn? 
No, fondly no, my bosom sighs 5 
No, gently no, my heart replies. 

Then be joy my inmate ever, 

Since each anxious dread is o’er 3 

For with fear and doubting, neve 

Shall it throb—no, never more! 


Enter ANN, L. 


Ann. That is right, now, my dear cousin; be cheer- 
ful :— pleasures and laughter can conquer love. 

Ag. Yes, my dear Ann; but 1 have neither pleasure 
nor laughter. I wonder what detains Rodolph! 

Ann. He will soon be here. Mr. Kuno promised 
that he should return early. 

Ag. How drearily silent this house appears ! 

Ann. It is certainly not pleasant to be in an old 
haunted castle on a wedding-eve, almost alone—but 
let us amuse ourselves. I remember an old song, that 
seems almost invented on you and Rodolph; | will 


sing it to you. 


If a youth should meet a maiden, 
Need she run away with fright ? 

If his looks should win her favour, 
Sure the girl may use her sight! 

Though she must in maiden manner 
Seem her glances to conceal— 

Where's the harm, if she, unnoticed, 
Seek a side-long look to steal ? 

Should their eyes by chance encounter, 
I no guilt herein can find ; 

Though her cheeks may blush a little, 
Sure it will not strike her blind. 
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Looking hither, looking thither, 
Looks are follow’d soon by sighs ; 
Then, a little courage taking, 
He makes love, and she denies. 
But before a twelvemonth passes, 
Forth they ramble side by side; 
Marriage ends the village scandal— 
He the bridegroom—she the bride. 


Ann. That is right; now you look as you ought to 
do. k see you are laughing ;—that is the way I shall 
look when I am going to be married. [Looking at 
herself, and marching pompously round AGNxs, to R. |] 

Ag. Well, who knows what may happen? I am sure 
I wish to see you happily married with all my heart, 
though my own bridaleevening is not entirely without 
anxiety and sorrow, particularly since I returned from 
the hermit: but I feel much better. 

Ann, Ah, what did the hermit say? You only told 
me he gave you some of his far-faimed roses. 

Ag. He warned me against some unknown danger, 
that a vision had revealed to him ;—but his roses are 
now doubly dear to me, 

Ann. Shall I put them out on the balcony, in the 
cool night-air ? 

Ag. Yes—do, dear Ann. 

Ann. And we will then go to bed? 

Ag. Not before Rodolph returns. 

Ann. What trouble one has with people in love ! 

[During the symphony of the following Granp 
Scena ANN withdraws the curtains, and opens 
the windows :—the moon is seen shining brightly. 
She places the vases in the balcony, and exits, u. 


GRAND SCENA—Acnzes, 


Before my eyes beheld him, 
Sleep never was my foe ! 
But hand in hand with sorrow 
Love still is wont to go. 
The moon displays her silvery light, 
Oh lovely night ! 
Softly sighs the voice of evening, 
Stealing through yon willow grove ; 
While the stars, like guardian spirits, 
Set their nightly watch above. 
Through the dark blue vault of ether, 
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Silence reigns with soothing power ; 
But a storm o’er yonder mountain, 
Darkly brooding, seems to lower; 
And along yon forest’s side 
Clouds of darkness slowly glide. 
O what terrors thrill my bosom! 
Where, my Rodolph, dost thou rove? 
Oh, may Heaven’s protection shelter 
Him my heart must ever love ! 
Earth hath lull’d her cares to rest ; 
What delays my loitering love ? 
Fondly beats my anxious breast :— 
Where, my Rodolph, dost thou rove ? 
Scarce the night-wind’s whisper’d vows 
Wake a murmur ’mong the boughs ; 
While the widow’d nightingale 
Softly tells her piteous tale. 
Hark! hark! a sound I heard in yonder grove: 
Hark! hark! it is his step,—it is my love! 
It is—again my heart shall prove 
The bliss that springs from anxious love. 
The moonbeam is shining bright,— 
Heaven! does it mock my sight ? 
See flowers around his hat are bound, 
Success my Rodolph’s hopes has crown’d. 
Oh, bliss !—thy Agnes then shall see 
The victor’s chaplet given, my love, to thee, 
Hope again is waking, 
Lulling in my anxious breast 
Every doubting care to rest 
Joy ounce more is o’er me breaking. 
Chasing with her heavenly light 
Sorrow’s dark and dreary night. 
Hence, then, every thought of sorrow, 
Joy shall be my bosom’s guest: 
Hope now whispers that to-morrow 
Sees my fondest wishes blest, 


Enter Ropoupu hastily, u., with his rifle, followed by 
ANN. 


Ag. So, you have come at last, my dear Rodolph? 

Rod. My Agnes! [They embrace.| J fear 1 have 
kept you long, and unfortunately [ now come only for 
a few moments. 

Ann [Having closed the curtains before the folding- 
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doors.| You are not, surely, going out again ?—There 
is a storm rising. 

Rod. My dear Agnes, I must again leave the house 
to-night. 

Ag. Rodolph! 

Ann. You seem agitated. 

Rod. Perhaps so; but is it not natural? On the 
fortune of to-morrow depends my future happiness or 
misery for life. [ Crosses to nr. 

Ag. Still you seem disturbed. Have you any fears ? 
Have you again been unsuccessful ? 

Roc’, [Crosses to centre.] No, no—quite the con- 
trary. 

Ann. What have you gained, then? If it is a ribbon, 
it must be mine: Agnes has more than she can make 
use of already. 

Ag. But tell me, Rodolph—there seems an air of 
mystery and anxiety about you which I cannot under- 
stand. You say your rifle has succeeded. What have 
you obtained ? 

Rod. (Embarrassed.| 1 am—I have—not been at 
any of the shooting parties. 

Ag. And yet you say you have been successful. 

Rod. Certainly, wonderfully so—[showing the plume 
in his hat, and throwing it on the grownd|—I shot one 
of the largest birds of prey, almost in the clouds. 

Ag. You are violent. 

Rod. Pr’ythee, dear Agnes, pity and forgive me, for 
I must again leave you. 

Ag. Whither would you go at this late hour ? 

Rod. Do not question me :—yet why should I con- 
ceal it?—'tis to the wolf’s glen 


TRIO—AgGners, RopoupnH, and ANN. 


Agnes. Where! what! oh, terror! 
In yonder frightful glen! 
Ann. ‘Tis there the demon of the forest 
At midnight haunts his gloomy den! 
Rod. Should fables daunt a huntsman’s mind ? 
Agnes. Who prudence scorns, may danger find . 
Rod. But does thy heart forgive me 
My hasty words to-night ? 
Agnes, O yes, my heart forgives thee, 
Nor thou my warnings slight. 
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Ann. This is the huntsman’s fortune, 
No rest nor day nor night. 

Agnes. Oh if thou still wilt leave me, 

My warning words obey: 
Rod. Night now is fast approaching : 

I must—lI must away. 
Ann, Oh let not grief o’ercome thee ! 

We will awhile delay. 

[frit ANN, 

Rod. Urge me no more, 1 charge you. I must away. 

Ag. You are not angry with ine ? 

Rod. [Embarrassed.| Angry! why should I be ?— 
yes, perhaps Tam. I bring you a pledge of returning 
success, and you do not rejoice at it. Is this your 
love ? 

Ag. Do not be unjust, Rodolph:—if I do not greet 
the success which gives you pleasure, with all the 
warmth your heart requires, believe me it is because 
the glow is checked by the cold manner which clouds 
your brow, and changes your whole character :—but f 
love you so fondly, that if you were unsuccessful to- 
morrow, and we were parted, I feel that grief would 
break my heart. 

Rod. Dearest Agnes, again forgive me. To-morrow 
you shall know all; but, in order that to-morrow yon 
may be mine, I must leave you now. 

Ag. What forces you to leave home so late at night? 

Rod. I have been successful once more. 

Ag. Once more ! 

Rod. Yes. I shot a large stag at twilight, and [ 
must get it home to-night, or the peasants will steal it. 

Ag. Where does it lie? 

Rod. Rather far deep in the forest, near the wolf's 
glen. Time presses, and my duty calls ; but still my 
heart fondly lingers here. Oh! Agnes, would to 
Heaven to-morrow were come, and my fate happily 
decided !—But away with fears and doubts !—and, at 
once, good-night ! 


SONG—RobDOLPH. 


Now good night ! 
Round each hill, and tower, and tree, 
Darkness deep her mantle closes. 
While all nature calm reposes, 
Darkness brings no rest to me. 
Now good night, love! now good night! 
c 
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Dearest love !— 
Still may no fond thought of me 
Thy calm hour of rest encumber ; 
But good angels watch thy slumber, 
Round the pillow press’d by thee! 
So good night, love !—so good night !— 
[Excunt Anes, k., RopoLpn, 1, 


SCENE I1.—Stage quite dark. A craggy glen, sur- 
rounded by high mountains covered with fir, down 
the side of one of which, at rR. U. E., falls a cascade. 
The full moon is shining dimly. In the foreground 
an old blasted tree, 4th £. u., of which the withered 
wood shines with phosphoric light. Another wither- 
ed tree on L. 8. E., on a lower knolty branch of 
which an owl ts sitting. Caspar discovered, with a 
pouch and hanger, busily engaged in making a circle 
of black stones ; in the middle of which is placed a 
scull, an eagle’s wing, a crucible, und a bullet 
mould. Distant thunder heard. 


CHORUS OF INVISIBLE SPIRITS. 


Mist hath fallen from the moon, 
Uhiti—uhii ! 

[ During this part of the chorus, the owl opens aad 

shuts its eyes, and also flaps its wings every time. 
Blood the spider’s web hath died, 
Uhiti—uhiii ! 
Ere to-morrow reaches noon, 
Uhiii—uhiii ! 
Death will wed another bride, 
Uhiii—uhii! 
Ere descends to-morrow’s sun, 
Deeds of darkness must be done, 
Uhiii—uhiii—uhiii ! 

[At the end of chorus the clock strikes tvelve. 
The circle being finished, Caspar within it, 
draws his hanger round the cirele of black 
stones, and at the twelfth stroke strikes it into 
the scull. 

Cas. (Raising the scull on the hanger at arm’s 
length. 
Zamiel, Zamiel, hear me, hear! 
By the enchanter’s scull, appear ! 
Zamiel, Zamiel, hear me, hear ! 
[A subterranean noise is heard—a rock on R. 
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splits asunder, and Zamieu appears in the 
opening—the onl vanishes—Caspar kneels be- 
Sore him. 
cam, Why callest thou? [ Music, 
Cas. [ Agitated. | 
Thou know’st to-morrow’s sun 
Will see my respite run. 

zam, To-morrow ! 

Cas. Three years longer let me live ! 

sam, No! 

Cas. 1 will another victim give. 

sam. Whom? 

Cas. One, who, till now, would never dare 

Within thy dark and dreary realms appear. 
2am. What does he seek ? 

Cas. To be supplied 

With bullets thou wilt guide. 
sam. Six shall achieve— 
The seventh deceive. 

Cas. Dark spirit of the hour, 

By thy mysterious power, 
Then turn the seventh aside, 
And let it kill his bride. 
Sam. O’er her I have no power. 
Cas. Will he suffice to pay ? 
Sam. He may. 
Cas. Grant this delay! 
But three years to be free, 
And Rodolph shall thy victim be. 

Sam. The boon I grant; but hear and know, 
With me to-morrow—he or thou. 

[A peal of thunder is heard, and repeated in eche. 
ZaAMIEL vanishes,—the rock closes. The scull 
and hanger sink, and in their place a flask and 
a hearth, with lighted coals and faygots, rise out 
of the earth, within the circle. The moon be- 
comes red. 

Cas. [Seeing the coals and flask, rises and drinks. ] 
Well served !—Bless thee, Zamiel ! Thou hast refreshed 
me—[ Music.] But where does Rodolph tarry? He will 
not surely break his word. Help, Zamiel ! 

[ Distant thunder.—Caspar moves to and fro, 
pluces faggots on the coals, blows the fue with 
his breath, which blazes—Ropo._rPu uppears on 
the rock, L. U. E., next the withered tree, opposite 
to the cascade. 

Cc 3 
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SCENA—Ropo.PH. 


How horrid, dark, and wild, and drear, 
Doth this gaping gulf appear ! 
It seems the hue of hell to wear. 
The bellowing thunder bursts yon clouds; 
The moon with blood hath stain’d her light! 
What forms are those, in misty shrouds, 
That stalk before my sight ? 
And vow, hush, hush! 
The owl is hooting in yon bush: 
How yonder oak-tree’s blasted branches 
Upon me seem to frown! 
My heart recoils ; but terrors 
Are vain; fate calls, | must down, down! 
[Ropvoupn descends a few steps, and stops aga 
Cas. [Looking up, and seeing Ropourn.| Thanks, 
Zamiel !—the day is won! my respite is obtained !— 
[Zo Ropoitrn.}] What, are you come at last, comrade ? 
Was this your pledge, to leave ine so long alone? Do 
you see how | am labouring ? 
[Fans the fire with the eagle's wing, and then 
raising it in sight towards RODOLPH. 
Rod. (Sings.| 1 shot that eagle in yonder sky,— 
{ dare not tarry—I dare not fly. 
Ah me !— 
[Stopping and riveting his cyes on the opposite 
rock. 
Cas. Lose not the favouring time 
Rod. {Sings.| 1 dare not come 
Cas. Coward ! no goat Jike thee can climb. 
Rod. [Sings.] In yonder gloom 
[ Potnting to a rock, R. U. &., over which a female 
spectre, with uplifted hands, as seen moving. 
My mother’s spirit roams before mine eyes. 
Thus iv her shroud, thus in the grave she lies. 
With lifted hands she seems to pray— 
She beckons me away. 
[ The spectre disuppears. 
Cas. [ Aside.| Help, Zamiel! [To Ropotpu.} What 
folly !—Ha! ha! ha! but look again, and see to what 
your folly leads. 
[ On the same rock, R.v.£., from which the spectre 
has disappeared, the form of AGNES is seen about 
to throw herself into the gulf beneath. 
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Rod. [Sings.| My Agnes, she plunges below } 
Then {—then I1—must go. 
[AGNES vanishes, as RopoLpu leaps down.— The 
moon grows quite dim. 
Gas. Thy courage told me so. 


Enter RopoupH, L. U. £., and crosses behind the circle, 
and Caspar to R. 


Rod. [ With agitation.] What must be done? 

Cas. | Offering the flask to Rovoupn, who takes it.} 
First drink ; the night-air is cold and damp. Come, 
you will cast the balls yourself. 

Rod. (Having thrown the flask away, Rr.) No—that 
T will never do. You promised you would relieve me 
from all unknown ceremonies. 

Cas. Take courage, then:—be bold, if you are a 
man, and enter within this circle; it is a barrier im- 
passable to every spirit from heaven above, to hell 
below. Whatever you may see or hear, stir not. 
[Speuks with fear, which he endeavours to conceal. | 
Should some strange beings come to help us, thou 
need’st not fear. What matters who or what come? 
A wise and bold man knows no nicety as to what 
agents serve his ends !—Whatever passes around you, 
stir not. Think only of Agnes, and support your 
courage if you can. Come, come—[ Urges him, takes 
hold of his hand, and forces him within the cirele. 

Rod. How will this end ? 

Cas. Nothing risk, nothing have. The invisible 
powers will not without solicitation give their treasures 
up to mortals; but when you see me falter—as per- 
chance I may, but not from fear—come to me, and 
repeat each syllable I utter, or we for ever lose our 
object. 

[Ropo.pPxH waves his hand. 

Cas. Hush! every moment is precious. 

[ The moon is darkened, except a narrow rim. 
Mark me, then, and learn the art. 
[ Taking the crucible, and pulling out the ingre- 
dients from his pouch. 
First, this lead —then, this glass, stolen from a 
church-window —some quick-silver— three charmed 
balls which have already hit their mark—the right eye 
of a lap-wing—and the left of a lynx.—Probatum est 
—Now for the blessing of the balls. 
[Caspar, bowing down his head, while kneeling 
c 3 
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over the hearth of flaming coals, three separate 
times before he commences. 
Spirits of the evil dead, 
In mystic numbers bless the lead. 
Three murderers, deep in blood alike, 
Charm the bullets, that they strike. 
Child that hath its mother slain, 
Corn the powder, grain by grain. 
Though our senses sink with fear, 
Zaniecl, Zamiel, be near! 
Thou who roam’st at midnight’s hour, 
Zamiel, Zamiel, work thy power! 
[A greenish white flame issucs from the crucible—a 
cloud passes over the moon, and entirely obscures 
her light. 


THE CASTING OF THE BULLETS—[ Music.] 


Cas. [Casting the bullet, and letting it fall from 
the mould, exclaims aloud.| One ! 

Echo. [ Answering, x.}] One ! 

Echo. [u.] Onel 

Echo, [v.] One! 

Echo. [{u.] Onc! 

These four echoes answer in repetition on the 
casting every bullet, growing gradually more 
and more hideous.—At OnE, night-birds flutter 
and hover over the cirele, and strange faces and 
heads af monsters appear starting out of the 
rocks, and almost instuntly vanish from sight. 

Cas, [ The same ccremony as before.| Two! 
Echoes. 'Two! 

{Al rwo, the Witch of the Glen enters from R., threat- 
ening Caspar, walks round circle, and exit, L, 
U. E.—vartous reptiles appear from separate en- 
trances, and surround the circle—also serpents 
Slying in the air. 

Cas. Three! 
Echoes. Three ! 

[At THREE, a storm and hurricane break down 
trees—the night-birds, as also the faces una 
heads of monsters re-appear momentarily. 

Cas. [Faltering.| Four 
Echoes. Four ! 

[At rour, whips cracking, the rattle of wheels and 
tramp of horses ure heard, and two wheels of 
Sire roll over the Glen from R.U. E. to L. U. EB, 
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Cas. [With great agitation.| Five! 
Echoes. Five ! 

[ The audience part of the theatre, as well as the 
stage, are now in complete darkness. 

[At vive, neighing, barking, and huntsmen’s cry 
ure heard ; amid discordant and cerentric 
music, supposed to accompany the wild chase 
in the air: the misty forms of a skeleton stag, 
skeleton horsemen and hounds puss over the 
magie circle in the clouds, to a 


HUNTING CHORUS OF INVISIBLE SPIRITS. 


Spi. Through hill and dale, through glen and mire, 
Through dew and cloud, through § storm and night, 
Through carth and water, air and fire, 

Unhurt we spirits wing our flight. 
Joho—wau—wau ! 

Cas. Horror !— ‘tis the wild chase in air—a fearful 

omen! Six! 

Echoes, Six! 

[.4t six.a tremendous storm of thunder, light- 
ning, hail, and rain—meteors dart through the 
air, and over the hill—trees are torn up by 
the roots—the torrent foams and roars, and 
turns to blood—the rocks are riven—the ser- 
pents, birds, and reptiles re-appear—the female 
spectre re-enters, R., and crosses to c. at back 
of stage—all the faces and hideous heads are 
visible at every entrance on w. und R.—the 
Witch of the Glen darts forth Jrom u., and all 
the horrors of the preecding numbers are accu- 
mulated, to deter the FreiscnuTz from the 
completion of his olyect. 

Cas. {In agony.| Seven! 

Echoes. Seven! 

[ Al SEVEN, Caspar is struggling on the grownd, the 
hearth of lighted coals scattered around the 
alee tree is rent asunder, L., wherein ZAMIEL 

appears surrounded by a tremendous shower of 

ire—Zamiew discharges Ovo rifies at one timc, 
“ad the curtain drops.—The audience part of 
the theatre and stage-lights Jutl on. 


END OF ACT Il. 
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ACT IIT. 


SCENE I.—A forest—(morning)—~-the Huntsmen 
discovered, 


CHORUS OF HUNTSMEN. 


What equals on earth the delight of the huntsman 7? 
For whom does life’s cup more enchantingly flow ? 
To follow the stag through the forests and meadows, 
When brightly the beams of the morning first glow. 
Oh! this is a pleasure that’s worthy of princes, 
And health in its wanderings can ever be found. 
When echoing caverns and forests surround us, 
More blithely the pledge of the goblet will sound. 
Hark; follow, &c. 
The light of Diana illumines our forest, 
The shades where in summer we often retreat ; 
Nor is then the fell wolf in his covert securest, 
The boar from his bier is laid at our feet. 
Oh this is a pleasure, &c. 
(Exeunt, rn, excepting First and Second HuNTSMEN. 
First H. This is excellent spurting weather. 
Second H. 1 should never have expected it after 
such a stormy night. 
First H. They say that the wild hunter was in the 
wolf ’s glen. 
Second H. That is the demon’s favourite haunt 


Enter Ropoupn, 1., with rifle. 


First H. Good morning. 

Second H. { Taking off his hat to Ropo.rpu.| Success 
to you, Mr. Candidate ! 

Rod. Good sporting to you! Crosses to R. 

Second H. [To the First Huntsman.]} He is a fine 
fellow: he performed three such shots this morning ! 
Why, I could scarcely see so far, much less hit.—His 
highness is quite taken with him. How wonderful ! 
If he proceeds in this manner, he will soon be chief 
ranger of the country. 

First H. If 1am not, what do I care whois? Come, 
let us on. {(Exreunt First and Second HuNTSMAN, L, 

Rod. The horrors of the night are past; but when 
will be restored the peace of heart, of which that 
fearful scene has deprived me? But away with sad 
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reflections! The day dawns in gaiety and splendour, 
Joy lightens every heart; and hope once more dawns 
on mine. Again I feel the glow of ardour for the 
chase, and Jong to join the joyous huntsman’s ery. 


HUNTING SONG—Ropo.tpn. 


A woodland life, amid the hills, 
We hunters sweetly pass away 3 

‘Bounding over the recks and rills 
From dawn to set of day. 


Oh sweet it is, at dewy morn 
To chase the savage boar— 
And hear the echoes of the horn 

Mingled with his roar. 


Enter Caspar, L., with rifle, and two magpies in 
his hand. 


Rod. Ha! Caspar here! I am glad we are alone. 
Have you any of those balls left? If you have, give 
them to me. 

Cus. You cannot surely want any more, comrade. 
T reserved only three, and gave you four. Could a 
brother act more honestly ? 

Rod. But I have only one left. The prince kept his 
eye upon ine the whole morning. I shot three times 
with the most surprising success. Whathave you done 
with your three ? 

Cas |Showing the two dead magpies, and throwing 
them off the stage, u.] Lkilled those with two of them. 

Rod. Are you mad ? 

Cas. No:—it is an amusement to me to shoot such 
earrion, What care I for the prince’s favour ?7— Agucs 
is not for me :—she loves you. 

Rod. But you have still one left:—at least, give me 
that. 

Cas. No !—l have one, and you have one—but I will 
keep it, and perhaps let you have it for the trial-shot 

Rod. Then give it me now, I entreat, 

Cas. Excuse me. 

Rod. {| Urgently.| Caspar ! [Crosses to i. 

Enter Third HunTsMan, L. 

Third H, [To Ropvotrn.] The prince commands 
your attendance :—there has been a dispute about the 
distance your riffe carries. 
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Rod. 1 will follow you instantly. 
[Exit Third HUNTSMAN, L. 
Rod. [To Caspar.] Give me the third, I pray you. 
Cas, Not if you were to beg for it on your knees. 
Rod. Then I have but one remaining, and that Imust 
perforce reserve for the trial-shot—Farewell ! 
. Exit RopOLPH, L. 
Cas. [Looking after him,| Fool! he is in the snare. 
Now let me make use of the sixth—[ Loads his rifle|— 
the seventh belongs to the deemon; and that he wilh 
keep for the trial-shot. Ha! ha! ha!—Much good 
may it do the fair bride !—Ah! there runs a fox— 
| ooking towards R.|—he shall have the sixth. 
[Caspar fires, and cxtt hastily, R. 


SCENE 11.—The ante-room in the forest-house—(Co- 
thic table, and two chairs.— Various roses in a vase, 
and a wreath of white roses on the table—AGNEs dis- 
covered seated ina bridal dress :-—she rises, and comes 
Jormward. 


CAVATIN A—AGNEs. 


Though clouds by tempest may be driven 
Across the glorious throne of day, 
The sun, that never sets in heaven, 
Soon laughs the gathering clouds away ; 
For though o’er earth the clouds may lower, 
O’er him in heaven they have no power, 


And thus, although the clouds of sorrow 
A shadow o’er the soul may throw, 

Yet hope that dwells within the morrow, 
Though hidden, may not cease to glow ; 

For though round mortals care may lower, 

O’er him in heaven it has no power. 


Enter Ann, dressed in white, rR. 


Ann. Oh, you are already dressed; but you look so 
melancholy !—Have you been weeping? Never mind; 
they say, 

‘* Brides’ tears, and rain in May, 

Very quickly pass away.”’ 
Well, Heaven knows that we have had rain enough. 1 
thought several times that the storm would have blown 
the old castle about our ears. 
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Ag. Aud Rodolph was out exposed to all its fury! 
too had such awful dreams! 

Ann. Never mind your dreams; we have something 
more substantial to trouble our heads about now ;—but 
do not look so sad. 

AIR—ANN. 


Let not sorrow dare to borrow 
Pleasure from the happy bride ; 
She in duty, should her beauty 
Show in all its sweetest pride : 
Nuns by cloisters bounded 
Are by grief surrounded, 
For young Love ne’er ventures there, 
Kat the bridesmaids wreaths will bring thee, 
Bridal songs they’ll come and sing thee 3 
Come, then, banish every fear! 
But here come the maidens. Good morning, sweet 
damsels. 


Enter Bripesmains and female Villagers, v., with 
smal baskets of roses, &c. 
Ann. Let us sing to the bride. 
BRIDAL SONG AND CHORUS. 
FIRST VERSE. 
Ann. A bridal wreath we twine for thee ; 
Of purple silk the twine shall be ; 
For love will strew thy future hours 
With myrtle leaves and rosy flowers. 
{ The Bripesmaips dance round AGNEs during the 
chorus. 
Cho. ove with myrtle leaves and rosy flowers 
Now will strew thy future hours. 
{ One of the Baipesmaips kneels, and offers AGNES 
a wreath with various coloured roses. 

Ag. [ Takes it.| This is too gay a wreath. The good 
hermit seemed to attach much importance to the roses 
he gave me this morning :—make a wreath with them. 

[Gives ANN the wreath, whoturns up the stage to- 
wards the table. 


SECOND VERSE OF BRIDAL SONG, 
First B. Oh let not sorrow venture now 
To cast its shadow o’er thy brow ; 
For love will strew thy future hours 
With myrtle leaves and rosy flowers, 
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{The Briprsmains repeal dance lo AGNes during 
the chorus. 
Cho. Love with myrtle leaves and rosy flowers 
Now will strew thy future hours. 


Ann, [Coming jJorward with the wreath of white 
roses from the table, places them on AGNES’ head. | 
There, now! really, they become you much. We must 
now join our companions; they are waiting for us 
below. 

Ag. Dear friends ! your mirth distresses me. Leave 
me, I entreat, and I will join you presently 


THIRD VERSE OF BRIDAL SONG, 


Second B. And may our wreath an emblem prove 
Of sweetest hours of bliss and love! 
For when the rose of youth is past, 
The constant myrtle still shall last. 
| The BripEesmainps repeat dance. 
Cho. Love with myrtle leaves and rosy flowers 
Now will strew thy future hours. 

[ During the last symphony, ANN, withall the Vil- 
lagers, excunt, L., followed by the BRIDESMAIDS, 
duncing off. 

Ag. {Sola.] What dreadful presage is it that weighs 
upon my spirits, as if some secret danger threatened 
my Rodolph’s life! Avert it, kind Heaven ! and deign 
to make me the humble instrument to guard him 


SONG--AGNES. 


Though the gay path of life fairest flowers may adorn, 
Every step should with caution be trod ; 
For too oft on our way we encounter the thorn, 
And the serpent that lurks in the sat... 
So the heart may still in the tranquil breast, 
Of the danger near, unsuspecting rest, 
Till the eye of affection discovers the sign, 
And that eye of affection is mine ! 
So my love, when our fates once united shall be, 
Let my heart all thy tenderness prove ; 
Ever watchful to guard it, a treasure to thee, 
Though it bring thee no treasure but love. 
For who shall boast, in life’s devious way, 
That their steps shall ne’er into danger stray ? 
Then let watchful affection discover the sign, 
And that eye of affection be mine! 
[ Exit Aants, 1 
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SCENE Ill.—A romantic spot, with a river and 
forest in the distance. On fourth entrance, n., the 
tent of the prince OrTacaR. A large tree in centre 
of stage in the back ground, behind which Caspar is 
seen watching. Ropouiry discovered on R., leaning 
on his rifle—and all the Hunitsmen and Peasantry 
ranged on each side of the stage. 


Enter Prince Ottocan from his tent, followed by 
KuNo. 


Ot. Thanks, my dear friends and hunting com- 
panions ; we must now to more serious business. [To 
Kuno.] I highly approve of the choice you have 
made, my brave Kuno. I like your Rodolph much. 

Kuno. 1 can say every thing in his favour, and I 
doubt not but that he will prove worthy of your high- 
ness’s service. 

Ot. Ido not doubt it:—tell him to keep himself in 
readiness. 

[Kuno speaks apart to Ropvo.pn, at the same time 
Caspar advances forward, looking around 
him. 

Cas. [{Aside.] Where is the girl ?—Now, help, 
Zamiel ! 

[Caspar turns up the stage, climbs the large tree, | 
and gazes around, wnperceived by the rest af . 
the characters. 

Ot. [Coming forward in centre.| Where is the fair 
bride? I have heard so much in her favour, that I am 
curious to see her. {To Kuno. 

Kuno. Your highness honours me too far. 

{ The Prince talks upart to Kuno. 

Rod. [On x., holding a ball in his hand, which he 
afterwards puts into his rifle.] Thee I spared, thou 
invaluable treasure; but thou now weighest heavily in 
my hand, and more heavily on my heart. 

Kuno. My daughter should have been here before 
this; but will your highness add another to your 
former condescensions, and let him fire without delay ? 
for the poor fellow seems so embarrassed already, that 
I fear the presence of his bride might overcome him. 

Ot. A huntsman should certainly have more self- 
possession :—As long as I was at a distance, he shot 
with the steady eye and firm hand of a master; but 
since I sent for him he has missed every time. 

D 
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Kuno. I cannot deny it; and yet, till lately, he had 
not an equal. 

Ot. Who knows whether either of us would have 
succeeded better on our bridal day? But still old 
customs must be observed. Besides, you have another 
huntsman, whose age, at least, might entitle him to the 
preference. 

Kuno. Yes, your highness ; but allow me— 

[Prince Ortocar and Kuno confer apart. 

Rod. [Aside.| Caspar has his ball still left ; perhaps 
he still may mean me false. [Raising his rifle.| Once 
more, and never after. 

Ot. Well; it is merely to honour old customs, and to 
justify my good opinion— 

Kuno. My prince, behold the bride. 


Enter Aanes, ANN, Bridesmaids, and female Villagers, 
JSrom u. U. &. 


Ot. Rodolph—I congratulate you on your choice. 
This charming maid will prove your rich reward. With 
such an object to nerve your arm, it cannot fail. 

[Prince OrTacaR passes AGNe8 to RoDOLPH. 


DUET—AcneEs and Ropoupu. 


Oh fortune, we hail thee ! 
The trial attending, 
His efforts befeiending— 


Oh grant : ae success ! 


’ : thee, 
Can courage e’er fail 3 We. 


While, thus condescending, 
Our prince is attending 
Our union to bless ? 


Ot. Well, young man, [é RopoLPH] one more such 
shot as either of the other three this morning, and you 
are safe. Now, friends, prepare the trial. [The 
Prince looking around towards x. v.£.] Do you see 
the white dove on yonder tree ?—it is an easy task. 

[ The dove flics from the tree, rR. vu. £., towards the 
large tree in. centre of stage, wherein Caspar is 
concealed. Rono.ra fires, and the dove escapes 
Caspar shrieks, being wounded, and falls on 
the stuge. 
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Ot. What means this mystery engravaa on thy brow ? 
{To Ropotru.| Speak, I command thee! 

Rod. My prince, though he has fallen by my hand, I 
am innocent of the intent to destroy him. The balls I 
have fired this day were all cast by him with mystic 
ceremonies at midnight in the wolf’s glen:—by his 
persuasion, I have used them, to ensure success. 

Ot. Rodolph! is it possible that you, knowing the 
fatal power of the forest-fiend, have thus consented to 
become his guilty agent ? 

Cas. [ Writhing in agony.| No! the guilt was mine 
—and I am the victim. Zamiel has betrayed me. His 
Seventh Ball has indeed deceived me:—by his directing 
power it has reached my life. [Shrieking and shudder- 
ing.| Ah!—already does the fiend, to whom I’ve sold my 
soul, await-and beckon me. [ Desperate with agonising 
fancies.| See—where he comes!—O save me! save 
me from his power and vengeance ! 

FZaMiEL rises in a fiery car, and the back part a, 
the stage becomes entirely illumined with crimson 
Jire. Zamier drags Caspar into the car. 

sam, Six shall achieve— 

SEVEN deceive. 

{Zamiev and Caspar descend through the stuye in 
flames of fire—the crimson huc disperses, and 
the forest view again becomes serene. 

Ot. The guilty wretch has fallen into the snare he 
Jaid for virtue. The ways of Heaven are just; and 
punishment awaits the bold presumption of the man 
who dares to tamper with the powers of darkness. 


FINALE CHORUS. 


Now let us raise our hands and hearts to Heaven, 
And thus give praise where praises should be given. 
To Heaven, then, we raise up our hearts and our voices 
In thanks for the mercy to innocence shown— 
Mercy is the brightest jewel 
That ever graced a monarch’s throne, 


THE ZND 


